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CHAPTER I. 

FOUR AND THREE MAKE SEVEN. 

It was a delicious evening in August. The dreamy purple 
skies were cloudless, hardly a breeze stirred the stately lilies of 
suburban gardens, and all the wide green landscape lying round 
Highgate Hill was bathed in mellow light. Far off the dome 
of St. Paul's rose grandly amid a thousand spires, the city 
stretching on either side, dim, vast, mysterious. All was still 
except for the twittering of birds in wayside-hedges, the cries 
of happy children out at play, and the boom of perpetual 
trains speeding across the scene. On such a night there are 
leisurely pedestrians, not only on the wooded heights of 
Highgate, but among the rural lanes of Hornsey, the fields 
and meadows of Wood Green, and the winding banks of the 
New River. Popular, too, is the walk over One Tree Hill, 
and pleasant the prospect it affords of smiling valleys and 
spacious parks, of many a clustering village and tapering spire 
on one side, and the great awful shadow of London on the 
other. No fairer suburbs are to be found than there, which 
even the nightingale haunts still, and which, in spite of 
railways and of other innovations, have remained rustic, quiet, 
and old-fashioned. Wild flowers grow abundantly around 
newly-built streets, barn-door fowls cackle close to brand-new 
railway-taverns; and the yearly spectacle of hay-making and 
corn-cutting delights the eyes of town-bred children. Alike in 
winter and in summer, there are natural beauties and charms 
to be found in these unfashionable northern suBurbs of 
London. 
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Among the ramblers now returning to their homes in the 
starry, dewy twilight, were a city clerk and his young wife, who 
slowly descended the green slopes of Muswell Hill, leading to 
Hornsey Rise. 

" I can hardly believe it is true," began the wife, after a 
long pause before a meadow-stile. " We have waited for it so 
long, and it has come at last !— the life you have coveted, and, 
I am sure, deserved." 

" I don't know what my deserts may be, but I know what 
I have dreamed of night and day, asleep and awake," replied 
the husband with a trembling eagerness in his voice. " It — it 
is not life, indeed, it is slavery to plod on day after day, year 
after year, in a counting-house, without leisure, without 
sympathy, without inspiration. All that is best in me, except 
my affection, has hitherto been crushed, imprisoned, dead !" 

"And now you are going to win a reputation and live 
among poets and artists as Helwyse does. I always said you 
had the most genius of the two." 

" Helwyse has a lovely nature, and she has made a lovely 
life for herself. I am not sure that I might not outrun her, 
had we started fair ; but she was a mere child when I began 
life, and ten years' advantage has given her the race." 

"Helwyse is twenty-three, and you were only thirty-four 
last birthday. That is still young for a man. But Helwyse 
will always be younger, Helwyse will always be perfect, 
Helwyse will always be a pattern," answered the wife, half in 
jest, half in earnest. The foolish speech was answered by a 
reproving smile, and then, arm-in-arm, they continued their 
walk, passing slowly down the dusky avenue of Crouch End. 

" Surely nothing can happen to spoil our plans now ! " she 
said, as they drew near home. " We have a little money lying 
in the bank. We have found just the house we want. You 
are promised some writing for a newspaper, and Helwyse will 
perhaps live with us, and help us with the rent at first. We 
really shall leave Hornsey Rise at Michaelmas, shall we not?" 

" Oh, let us not talk of it any more ! Who can tell what 
may happen?" answered the man; but the force of habit was 
too strong. They had talked of the new bright life dawning 
upon them incessantly for months past, and after a momentary 
break, returned to it now. 

Like happy children prattling about toys to be bought next 
day, they went on, building castles in the air, till they reached 
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home* It was a tiny, semi-detached villa, in a newly-built, 
unpoetic-looking street, yet cheery and pleasant all the same. 
There were flowers in the front garden, with a few trees and 
shrubs at the back, and tall sunflowers lending majesty to the 
small domain. In the general sitting-room were flowers and 
birds and children's toys ; and in the best parlour a few books, 
pictures, and a piano ; whilst upstairs, sleeping side by side in 
their snowy-white beds, were three rosy, fair-haired little girls, 
so many small copies of their mother. She kissed them all, 
and then went down to prepare supper. The cloth was laid, 
and a grateful smell of baked potatoes issued from the kitchen; 
but what good housewife ever allowed a salad to be prepared 
by a maid-of-all-work ? — or the key of the cellar to the nurse- 
maid? — for of these two was made up the clerk's modest 
establishment. 

Emilia was the soul of order, and if ever her husband had 
to find fault with her housekeeping, it was because she did it 
too well — that is to say, she took too much pains about it, 
being, like Martha, troubled about many things. 

To-night the two sat down to their simple meal with more 
than usual relish. Their dreams lent a touch of romance to 
an existence that was otherwise monotonous and common- 
place. Playfellows when first at school, comrades when boy 
and girl, youth and maiden, Bryan and Emilia Fleming had 
married early, and settled down to domestic life without much 
love-making beforehand. They had paired like young birds in 
spring, the responsibilities of father and mother coming soon 
after, and not a few of the cares that inevitably follow growing 
wants and narrow means. But at last the wife's ambition, and 
the husband's wishes, were on the eve of fulfilment. Each 
looked at the other with beaming eyes. Emilia was young 
and pretty still, with fair hair and piquant little nose and large 
blue Saxon eyes ; whilst Bryan was handsome, as all Irishmen 
are bound to be, with the dark clustering curls, deep violet 
eyes, and rich complexion of his race. They seldom thought 
of each other's looks now; but Emilia's face would glow if 
anyone praised her husband's eyes ; whilst Bryan denied him- 
self many an omnibus ride to the City, and other luxuries, in 
order that she should have a silk dress to wear at church. 

They were eating their supper with childish appetite and 
enjoyment, when suddenly a loud ring at the front door made 
Emilia start, and Bryan drop his knife and fork. It was too 
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late for the last postman, too late for visitors, and no one ever 
came at that hour. What could it be ? Surely no messages 
of ill stepping at the eleventh hour between them and their 
dream 1 The little nursemaid had answered the summons, 
and hearing a confusion of voices, both master and mistress 
left the supper-table to see what had happened. 

The front door stood wide open, and holding a candle high 
over her head, stood the little maid confronting with astonish- 
ment four muffled figures of various sizes, who were all speaking 
at once, and, as it seemed, a foreign jargon. 

Bryan advanced, Emilia also, and at their appearance the 
tallest of the intruders sprang forward with outstretched hands 
and a cry of joy. It was a girl ; and in the act of springing 
forward, her travelling hood fell back, showing a childish face 
with wild dark locks hanging on her shoulders, and large, eager, 
brilliant black eyes. Behind her, clutching her gown timidly, 
followed a slender, pale-faced boy of six ; whilst bringing up 
the rear were two other boys, both younger than the girl, and 
all four having an odd, picturesque, foreign look about them. 

" It is our own uncle Bryan and our aunt Emilia, is it 
not ? " asked the girl, speaking with a strong French accent. 
" Our dear, dear uncle and aunt." Then all four children fell 
upon the two, kissing them with tears of joy. " We have come 
such a long, long way, and we knew you would be pleased to 
see us, and we had no one else to go to," she continued, " and 
no money either." 

" It is poor Patrick's children," whispered Bryan into his 
wife's ear; then he added aloud — "Come in, dear children, 
do not remain standing any longer. And you are, of course, 
hungry." 

" Oh, so hungry ! " cried the youngest boy, rubbing his 
face affectionately against Emilia's hand, " so hungry, auntie 
dear." 

Emilia put the child away, not rudely or unkindly, but with 
a kind of instinctive terror. What did it all mean ? She knew 
that Bryan's eldest brother, the ne'er-do-weel of the family, had 
died abroad in difficulties a few months ago, that they had 
even sent money to his orphan children, but she supposed them 
well cared for by their mother's relations, who were in easy 
circumstances. And now they were here! What did it all 
mean ? 

" Come, let us feed the poor things, and then hear their 
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story/' said Bryan, bringing out wine from the sideboard. 
" Quick, Mary, and lay the table for four. There is the cold 
leg of mutton in the pantry and some salad still remaining. 
You can drink a glass of wine, boys, I'll be bound." 

" No, Brigitte won't let us touch wine, but I should like 
some bread," answered the eldest boy, a tall lad with a kindly, 
rather heavy face, looking eagerly towards the loaf " We have 
had nothing but biscuits all day, and some apples the Captain 
gave us." 

" Nonsense ! after a journey a glass of wine will do you all 
the good in the world, and my poor little man here looks as 
pale as death," said Bryan, raising the decanter with one hand,, 
whilst with the other he caressed the youngest child. 

" Not a drop, dear uncle," cried Brigitte, springing forward, 
and covering the glass with her hand. " For the love of God, 
uncle, not a drop." Then she added passionately in his ear : 
" It was the ruin, the death of our father." 

Bryan put back the decanter, and began cutting bread and 
meat cheerfully. Emilia, still in a state of painful bewilder- 
ment, made some tea. Both were too absorbed to notice the 
tremendous havoc soon made in the family larder by these 
youthful invaders. In fact, by the time the meal was over, 
there was literally nothing left for the morrow. Only little 
Hilary prattled in comic French-English as they ate. 

"I am Hilaire," he said, "and my birthday is on the 
twenty-third of October. Brigitte is the eldest, and she is 
fifteen. Next comes Patrice, who was fourteen last birthday. 
Ambroise comes between Patrice and me, and he is eleven. 
Aren't you pleased to be here, Ambroise ? " 

To which Ambroise responded with a comic gesticulation; 
expressive of material enjoyment only. 

" But where are we to sleep, and who will lend us night- 
gowns?" asked little Hilaire, after achieving his last cup of 
tea. " I was so hungry, and now I am so sleepy 1 " 

" Good heavens ! Emmie, I never thought of that What 
is to be done for beds ? " 

Emilia looked thunderstruck. The truth was dawning upon 
her by little and little. These orphan children had swooped 
down like so many birds of prey upon their poor little dream I 
All was over with their castle in the air now. 

"What, indeed!" she said, with petulant dismay. "I 
suppose we must turn out of our room, and sleep on the sofas. 
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The two maids can sleep together for once, and that will make 
one room more." 

Only Brigitte noticed the speech, and the manner of it. 

" Indeed, dear aunt," she said, " if Hilary can have a com- 
fortable bed, we three do not mind in the least where we sleep. 
He is so delicate." 

" I have thought of a plan," put in Bryan, and beckoning 
his wife, they conferred together on the stairs. Emilia raised 
a dozen objections, saw a dozen difficulties, but the matter was 
settled at last, and in half an hour the four weary young 
travellers were sleeping profoundly, unconscious of the trouble 
they had brought with them. 

When the supper-table was cleared, the servants had 
retired, and the house was once more quiet, Bryan and 
Emilia sat down and looked at each other in silence. 

"We cannot keep them," Emilia began, half crying. 
"One must do one's duty to one's own children first. It 
would ruin us." 

" Emmie, it will devolve upon you, then, to take them to 
the workhouse. I will not do it as long as I have health and 
strength to earn them bread and shelter." 

"I do not want them to be sent to the workhouse," 
Emilia said. "But there must be someone else, either on 
their father's or mother's side, to look to. They should at 
least have written. Bridget is not a mere child." 

" You heard what she said. They had evidently neither 
friends nor money, and it was natural that the children should 
have thought of their father's brother. You know poor 
Patrick married a French girl without a penny, and doubt- 
less her friends have done what they could. We shall hear all 
to-morrow." 

" But we cannot do it," Emilia began, in the same childishly 
helpless, despondent way. " We have only been able to make 
ends meet as it is, and our children's education must not be 
neglected. You seem to forget that we have three of our own, 
and four and three make seven." 

" Well, if God had sent us seven instead of three, I must 
have provided for them as best I could, my dear," said Bryan, 
looking on the carpet, with his hands thrust into his pockets 
sulkily, and his locks pulled over his brow. " I can reckon as 
well as you. I know that four and three make seven. I did 
not want the children, but if I sent them to the workhouse 
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now, I should deserve to be kicked there myself for a poltroon. 
That is all I can say." 

" It is a sin and a shame for people to spend all they have, 
and leave their children beggars. Who would take in our own 
if we died to-morrow without providing for them ? — and if we 
undertake this responsibility, we never shall be able to provide 
for them. You will never manage to pay up your assurance. 
We shall have to get into debt." 

" Well, there is the workhouse," Bryan said, bitterly ; " but 
I repeat it, you shall take them there, not I." 

"I do not talk of the workhouse," Emilia continued, 
growing more impatient. " Surely, before you sacrifice us all 
for these children, you will try if there is nothing else to be 
done. We can perhaps get the two younger boys into the Blue 
Coat School." 

11 Little Hilary looks very fit for the Blue Coat School ! " 

" I am sure our Margie is delicate, and she went to school 
long ago. If we were rich, of course we could act very 
differently; as it is, we can only do for them " 

"As if they were our own," Bryan said, still defiant and 
bitter. 

Emilia burst out crying, and he went on in the same tone, 
for there were moments when his wife's tears mortified, not 
melted him : 

" Is it the fault of these poor things that they are home- 
less ? If my brother was a bad father, was he not still my 
brother ? Of course it is a blow to me. We must give up our 
plans, we shall be straitened for years, we shall have to sacrifice 
our children's prospects — is it not our duty to befriend the 
orphans first, and think of these things afterwards ? After all, 
perhaps I have been a presumptuous fool to think myself too 
good for a clerkship, and this has happened to prevent a worse 
disappointment." 

" You must go plodding on at the office while all the time 
you might be winning yourself a name, like Helwyse," 
Emmie said, still sobbing. "That is what I grieve most 
about, Bryan, though you never give me credit for unselfish 
motives; I wanted you to be in your proper place, to do 
something great, to live the life you have so longed for." 

Of course, Bryan was melted now, and the two made 
up their little quarrel, as they had done when boy and girl, 
with penitent caresses and childish little endearments. They 
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were very like children in many things, and in none more than 
their treatment of each other — at variance one moment, better 
friends than ever the next, never quite resigned to mutual 
shortcomings and infirmities, never quite resolute enough to 
avoid stormy subjects and vain reproaches. How many lives 
are robbed of all their grace by just this want of courtesy in 
little things ! Every part of the flower is there except the 
fragrance, and we miss it, and crave for it, and cast longing 
eyes on other people's gardens, too blind to see that the fault 
is ours. 

It was long past midnight before the two fell asleep. Bryan 
dreamed of boyish days in the well-beloved home on the 
banks of the Shannon, when his elder brother, Patrick, had 
been his hero, his idol, and after childish fashion, his tyrant. 
Emilia tossed uneasily on her pillow, her slumbers disturbed 
by a nightmare dream that would not go. A slate and pencil 
were in her hands, and a spectral schoolmaster stood over her 
reiterating, with a malignant voice, a sum she could not add 
up — "Four and three make seven! Four and three make 
seven ! Four and three make SEVEN 1" 



CHAPTER II. 

AND WHAT WILL HELWYSE SAY? 

"And what will Helwyse say?" asked Emilia, with a blank 
face next morning. 

The four young travellers still slept profoundly. The three 
little girls were not yet dressed, and Bryan was reading his 
paper, as usual, over a hasty breakfast. 

"We shall soon hear. She was to arrive last night, you 
know, and will be sure to come here the first thing. To- 
morrow is Sunday, too, thank God i " he added, rising, with a 
sigh. " We shall have time to talk over everything to-morrow." 

"And you will be home early?" 
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" Oh, of course. Starffe is coming to tea, you know, and 
we promised to take the children for a country walk. We can 
go all the same, and, meantime, you had better turn the boys 
out for a run in the fields, and make the poor things feel at 
home." 

Emilia began to pout, but there was no time for saying 
more. The horn heralding the omnibus was heard close by, 
and Bryan had only just time to say good-bye, and pluck the 
usual blossom for his button-hole before it came up. It was 
not dandyism, but a vein of poetry in his nature, that led the 
poor City clerk to do this day after day. The spray of jessamine, 
the budding rose, the frond of lady-fern, reminded him of. 
country hedges, of woodland joys, and of the glorious summer 
hours gliding by outside his gloomy prison. For was not 
Leadenhall Street a prison at this time of the year ? 

The day was an uneasy one to both husband and wife. 
Bryan had no time to dwell upon the petty care distracting 
Emilia's brain, but a weight of undefined trouble lay upon his 
spirits, making him dull and dreary-faced in spite of himself. 
Yesterday it seemed to him as if the trammels of toil had 
dropped from his limbs, and in their place had sprung airy 
wings, lifting him into the golden realms of fancy. To-day 
life had taken its usual shape, and he saw before him a long 
and painful ladder that he must climb as best he could, leading, 
alas ! to nothing. 

Poor Bryan and poor Emilia! Whilst the bread-winner 
was thinking of the delicious dreams of a choicer, fairer 
existence, now vanished for ever, the matron was lost in house- 
wifely troubles of the smaller kind. She fretted at Bryan's 
disappointment, but the injustice his generosity would inflict 
upon their children seemed the hardest thing to bear. She 
was not an adoring mother. She did not spoil the three little 
miniature Emilias who in their very faults resembled herself, 
but they were her children, her very own, and for that reason 
she would protect them, and fight for them, and suffer for them. 

So when the seven cousins had been introduced to each 
other, and the blonde, blue-eyed little maidens, always dressed 
as neat as wax, were being petted and admired by the big, 
broad-shouldered, rough-looking Patrice and the better-favoured 
Ambroise, she was on the alert to see that no slight was offered 
them. Had Norah, or Kathleen, or Margie come to her with 
the least complaint of Patrice's rudeness or Ambroise's cross- 
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ness, the two boys would straightway have received a sharp 
reminder. But these huge, overgrown, half French, half Irish 
boys were singularly gentle and forbearing among the miniature 
womankind; and instead of Patrice and Ambroise, it was 
Norah who domineered, Kathleen who was cross, Margie who 
lorded it over the big boy cousins, in whose eyes the three 
were adorable little fairies suddenly fallen from fairyland. 

Not that Emilia saw any signs of the humility she thought 
only becoming in such a position. It never seemed to occur 
to the frank, high-spirited orphans that they were intruders in 
their uncle's home, that they were robbing their cousins' 
. heritage. They were meek in their dealings with the little 
girls, but it was the meekness of the strong protecting the 
weak, of the rougher towards the gentler sex. Emilia re- 
proached them as she left her housewifely cares to glance at 
the young people now and then. And she was right regarding 
the three younger orphans, only Brigitte held aloof from the 
noisy group in the garden, looking sad and anxious. When 
little Hilary left the game to kiss her with almost ecstatic 
fondness, saying, " Hilaire so happy, so very happy, Brigitte 
dear," she pressed him to her heart without a word. 

" Can I help you, dear aunt?" she had said, after having 
made the beds and swept the floors of their rooms on her own 
account. But Emilia said no, though indeed she needed a 
little aid in the kitchen. Emilia's heart did not warm towards 
this tall, overgrown, untidy girl, whose long locks and large 
black eyes inspired her with a sort of terror. Yet Brigitte 
moved about gently, and though she evidently felt none of 
her brothers' fascination for the three little girls, she treated 
them very kindly, almost submissively. 

So when Bryan came home, there was nothing very dread- 
ful to tell of the young invaders. Patrice had not hurled down 
the garden wall, Ambroise had not broken all the children's 
toys, Hilaire had not devastated the flower-beds, and Brigitte 
had not spilled the ink over the new carpet — disasters small 
indeed to those Emilia had expected. The tea-table was 
spread with cakes, radishes, and water-cresses, in honour of 
the expected visitor — Mr. Starffe, the curate; and no one 
looked very miserable. 

Precisely at half-past four the tall, lank figure of the curate 
might be seen at the garden gate, and little Kathleen came to 
meet him, telling him the great news all in a breath. Mr. 
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Starffe was a favourite with the children, though too poor to 
bring anything in his pockets more costly than oranges, and 
too serious to laugh aloud even over blind man's buff. But he 
told them stories and listened patiently to their prattle, and 
children, unless malignant, like everybody. The little girls 
clamoured for a place beside the curate, and Norah, a picture- 
book child, with round blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and flaxen 
curls always in proper order, would even take his large bony 
hand and kiss it, saying : 

" Dear Mr. Starffe, I love you so ! " At five years old we 
have strange ideals, and Norah thought Mr. Starffe lovely. 

When tea was poured out, and the curate had said grace, 
the conversation turned from the new-comers to the now 
daily-expected visitor, Helwyse. As sometimes happens, 
breaking the dull routine of daily life with a blessed ray of 
unexpectedness, an exquisite rainbow, made up of smiles and 
tears, amid our common joys, just as they began to talk of 
Helwyse, whose beautiful Saxon name seemed to bring with it 
a fragrance and melody and joy all in one, Helwyse herself 
appeared. There was a step on the garden path, a sweet 
voice calling their names, a gracious, girlish figure in white 
smiling upon all, and in another moment Helwyse was in their 
midst, clinging to Bryan's arm. 

" This is your aunt Helwyse," said Bryan, presenting her 
to the new-comers proudly, and the elder boys blushed proudly, 
too, as she put her arms round the neck of each and kissed 
them with tender love and pity. Bryan had whispered the 
orphans' story in her ear at the door, and Helwyse loved 
them already for their dead father's sake. Then she held 
out her hand to the curate, who now stood stammering 
and abashed, his eyes brimful of happiness at the sight of 
her face once more. It was a face that told its own tale. 
You could read at a glance that to Helwyse had fallen no 
common lot, and that her nature had matched the inner and 
the outer, the soul and the form, with unerring nicety. There 
was something queenly in this fair young girl, the queenliness 
of character, as well as beauty, of intellectual gifts as well as 
of natural graces. When she took off her broad-brimmed 
straw hat, it was wonderful how her presence embellished the 
tea-table. That white cambric dress, that blue flower on her 
bosom, were nothing in themselves, yet how they beautified 
her ! And then Helwyse talked an unfamiliar language very 

B 
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sweet to listen to, and brought a hew, fresh atmosphere into the 
place. All Italy seemed before them as she described her art- 
life in Rome and Venice, and spoke enthusiastically of places 
and pictures she had seen. They listened admiringly, and 
none envied the happy fortunes of the young artist, rich in 
friends and fame at twenty-three — except, perhaps, poor Emilia 
now and then, who thought how much better it was to be free 
like Helwyse than burdened with wifely, motherly cares like 
herself. 

When tea was over, they all set out for a walk, the children 
in advance, their elders following after. Bryan always gave 
the curate an opportunity of a little ttte-atUe with Helwyse 
upon these occasions. He knew that Mr. Starffe was as far 
removed from Helwyse as north from south ; but are there not 
some perennial romances, delicate yet tenacious plants no 
winter can destroy? Thus it was with the curate's passion for 
the beautiful young artist. He never dreamed, or perhaps not 
more than once a year, of a future linked with hers, he was 
resigned to his humble position, his narrow means, his lodging 
over a bootmaker's shop ; but he blushed like a girl when she 
spoke kindly to him, and was eternally grateful to Bryan for 
his occasional innuendoes on the subject of his admiration. 

To-day, when they had left the road and were crossing the 
meadows that lead to old Hornsey Church, he found himself 
alone by Helwyse's side. A glow of perfect summertide lay 
over hill and valley and mead, and the curate's heart throbbed 
with shy happiness, wishing the walk would last for ever. 

" You will be busier than usual now, Miss Helwyse ? " he 
said at last. " And I suppose you have brought home a great 
many finished pictures ? " 

Mr. Startle had tried for her sake to get up a little art- 
knowledge \ he went to the Academy and carefully looked at 
all the pictures praised in the Saturday Review ; he visited the 
National Gallery whenever he found himself in those parts; 
he studied handbooks of painting during his holidays. But, 
alas 1 that branch of his education was sadly imperfect still, 
and in a studio he was as much out of place as in a ball-room. 
Neither to the Muses nor the Graces had Mr. Starffe learned 
how to pay court. 

"Yes," answered Helwyse, rousing herself from a day- 
dream, "you must come to tea one day next week, when 
everything will be unpacked and arranged." 
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"Ohi you are too kind. I will come on Tuesday," 
answered the curate, with rapture. "My holidays begin 
then." 

" But I hope you are not going to spend them in London? 
I am sure you want a little change once a year more than any 
of us," Helwyse continued, with kindly concern. 

" I always go to Ramsgate for a week," the curate replied, 
resignedly, nay, triumphantly. " The sea-air is so exhilarating, 
and it is such a pleasant, lively place." 

Helwyse smiled. To her Ramsgate in August seemed the 
reverse of pleasant, no matter how lively ; but she would not 
disenchant him. 

" And I shall not' be alone," the curate added, still mildly 
enthusiastic. "Mr. Bickersteth, I mean the curate of St 
John's, is going with me. We were at Cambridge together." 

" I am very glad," Helwyse said, in a sisterly manner. 

" Thank you, dear Miss Helwyse, you are very good," he 
stammered; and no words can convey an adequate idea of 
Mr. StarfFe's delight at saying this, and watching Helwyse as 
he said it She smiled, that grave, maternal kind of smile he 
knew so well, and her eyes met his with an expression of 
candid, cordial sympathy. What excellent friends they were ! 
How kindly she entered into his feelings, he thought ! Then 
they came to the foot of the green slope they had descended 
together, and were joined by the others. The sun had sunk 
in splendour over Highgate Hill, and the golden radiance 
spread over the west was gradually fading into pale amber, 
studded with silvery stars. There were thrushes singing in the 
hedges, and wild honeysuckle scenting the air as they went, at 
every step advancing further into the dusky world of the 
summer night Around the ivy-grown towers of old Hornsey 
Church rose the tall elms, solemn and sombre sentinels of the 
quiet graveyard, whilst every feature of the scene, near and far 
off, was clearly outlined against the pearly sky. Helwyse put 
her hand within Bryan's arm as the two lingered behind, and 
said: 

" What a beautiful place is this ! Yet how little you have 
loved it, dear Bryan ! " 

" And now I shall love it less than ever," Bryan answered. 
" Of course, it would be madness to give up my clerkship and 
try my fortune as an author. In harness I am, and in harness 
I must remain, for these poor children's sake." 

b 2 
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Helwyse gave a little start. 

" Oh, Bryan, is that so? Have they no one, absolutely no 
one in the world, to look to but you ? " 

" Not a creature. Poor Patrick married a portionless girl, 
and, as you do not know, took to drinking in the later days. 
His wife's relatives did what they could, but have lately got 
into trouble themselves ; and so, not knowing to whom else to 
turn, sent the poor things to me. Bridget might have been 
provided for by a great-aunt, but I believe it was only a home 
in a convent ; and she very properly refused to be separated 
from little Hilary. As yet, however, I have learned no par- 
ticulars — except that they are here, and here they must stay." 

" It is very hard upon you." 

" Do not say that to Emmie. She naturally feels that it is 
hard upon our own children, and wants me to get them into 
charitable institutions, orphanages, and so on. I will never do 
that whilst I have health and strength. Poor Pat was a good 
fellow once. He had the kindest heart. He would have taken 
the last shirt off his back for me. I will never turn his children 
out of doors, Helwyse — never." 

" Perhaps I can help," Helwyse said, with tears in her eyes 
and in her voice. " I have five hundred pounds laid by, as 
you know, and I ought to do my part." 

" Nonsense, my dear child ! You are alone in the world. 
You have only your own talent to rely upon. The notion is 
preposterous." 

" But I have not already three little ones to feed," Helwyse 
said; "and I am already earning a good deal of money. 
Indeed, dear Bryan, I must do my part ; and in a few years' 
time the elder children will be able to earn their own living." 

" In a few years' time I shall be too old to begin life over 
again. No, Helwyse, I feel that I shall be a City clerk all the 
days of my life now. I have always believed that I was intended 
for something better. Most likely it is a delusion." 

Helwyse was very silent, very sad. No sister ever loved her 
brother more fondly than she, and no sister had ever been more 
ambitious for his sake. She believed in him ardently and 
entirely. It was very hard. 

" How much is your salary ? " she asked. 

" Three hundred pounds a year. It has just been enough 
to keep the wolf from the door hitherto; but of course it would 
be the height of folly to throw up such a certainty. I was 
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promised some work for a newspaper — I think I told you — but 
I was not promised three hundred pounds a year." 

"That is very little," she answered mournfully, "and four 
and three make seven, my poor Bryan— four and three make 
seven." 

"Yes, that is an easy sum to reckon up," Bryan said ; "but 
we must make the best of it. Try and cheer poor Emmie, 
anyhow." 

Then their little talk came to an end, for at Crouch End 
station Helwyse took the train to Kensington, dwelling all the 
way home on that terrible sum, "Four and three make seven." 
What would poor Bryan do ? How could she best help him ? 
for help him she must and would. 

That slender girl, with her dark, lovely, unfathomable, 
indescribable Irish eyes and fair hair, had character, you may 
be sure, and would stand by those she loved till the last. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE MYSTERIOUS CUPIDS. 

Helwyse was too happy next morning to think of Bryan's 
trouble, as she took down the key of her studio, full of the 
delicious experiences of the last few months, and of projects 
and aspirations for the future. As yet she had not crossed the 
threshold of her working room since her return from Italy, 
and the lover's delight at beholding his mistress after a long 
absence, the joy of a mother at clasping her long-lost child, the 
transport of a pious worshipper at finding himself once more 
before the shrine of his patron saint, are hardly deeper, tenderer, 
and purer feelings than those of an artist who revisits his studio 
on returning from a long journey. All that has been hitherto 
achieved, all that is dreamed of— the praise, the reward, the 
blessed toil, the bright fulfilment — are present in his mind then 
as he breathes a sigh of mingled prayer and thanksgiving before 
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re-entering the beloved sanctuary. Thus it was with Helwyse, 
standing outside her studio door, impatient, yet lingering. 

It was early morning, and the chiming of a thousand church 
bells reminded her that it was Sunday. The open window of 
the landing-place let in, with that familiar music, sounds of 
chirping birds and sweet smells of mignonette and lilies. She 
stood for a moment looking out upon the tiny garden, and 
across the rows of tall white houses, flashing in the sunlight, 
towards the rich foliage of Holland Park ; then with a little 
sigh of rapture, turned the key. 

A vestibule led into the studio, and Helwyse, at the first 
glance, stood like one in a dream. She had left it unadorned, 
except by a few water-colour drawings, a stand of cottage 
flowers, and two or three statuettes and busts. All was 
changed, and after exquisite and costly fashion. On the 
flower-stand were Japanese lilies and roses, red and white ; on 
the shelves gorgeous Indian fans, jars, and peacocks' feathers ; 
on the floor a Persian rug ; whilst the walls were covered with 
the daintiest patterns ever conceived for a maiden's bower. 
There were flowers, and birds, and little loves sporting hither 
and thither, outline and colour both as fresh, joyous, and 
captivating as love and fancy could make them, for there could 
be no doubt that fove had been the inspirer here. 

Helwyse advanced to the studio, blushing and smiling, and 
here the translation was even more conspicuous. She had felt 
herself rich before, her wealth consisting of a few sketches, old 
carvings, Roman jars, and one or two bits of Oriental tapestry. 
Now her painting-room was worthy of a Kaufmann or a Bonheur. 
The wainscot had been stained brown and painted with golden 
flowers. A mother-of-pearl casket stood on the table, full of 
such toys as women love — gleaming shells, bright amber beads, 
and perfumed Eastern necklaces. That hitherto intractable 
thing, the mantelpiece, was now not merely ornamental, but 
fairy-like ; the panels of the little cottage piano were covered 
with violets and primroses, painted on a moss-green ground ; 
whilst, to heighten the effect of all, a Morocco carpet, many- 
hued and harmonious as a field of wild flowers in Algeria, 
covered the ground. 

She uttered a little cry of delight, then, sitting down, con- 
templated the whole with increasing wonder. Who could 
have done it? Her first impulse was to go straight to her 
landlady and put the question, but on second thoughts she 
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refrained. If the mysterious donor, benefactor, beautifier — 
she knew not what name to use — had wished her to learn his 
name, it could not be from good, loquacious Mrs. Brag. 

Helwyse made sure, as any other girl would have don^ 
that love, and not friendship, had done the deed. She was 
angry with herself for being so sure about it, but she knew 
that it was so, and that the mystery meant something, as yet 
to her mysterious still But she felt no uneasiness. At twenty- 
three neither love nor friendship causes us the perplexity and 
the pain of later years, and we accept surprises without 
dismay. Helwyse saw in this sign of deep, unspoken care 
for her happiness, something to rejoice in and smile over only. 
Moving about her new treasures that bright summer morning, 
she might have figured for an impersonation of Joy itself. 
She plucked a red rose, and placed it on her bosom, Bhe 
clasped an amber necklace about her throat, she disposed the 
Indian tapestry on her favourite chair, singing to herself all the 
time. 

Whilst thus playfully engaged, a gentle tap was heard at 
the door. 

"It is only Mr. Freeland, Miss Helwyse. I knew you 
would see him" said the landlady, ushering in a man whom 
at the first glance you would mistake for an artist, at the second 
you would recognise as a workman, in spite of Sunday dress. 

"Of course, * said Helwyse, holding out her hand. "I 
particularly wanted to see Mr. Freeland. I hope you are quite 
well," she said, giving him a chair. 

" Quite well, thank you, Miss Helwyse ; and I need not 
ask you, I am sure," he answered, smiling down upon her. 
" And pleased to be home again, I hope ? M 

"More than pleased, overjoyed," she answered, "and I 
have so much to do. We must begin work at once." 

Mr. Freeland has been described as a working man, but 
his position requires explanation. Helwyse had known him 
from her earliest student days, for they had gone to South 
Kensington from the same village home, and although of humble 
parentage, but for unforeseen circumstances, he was to have 
been an artist like herself. At seventeen, the ambitious boy 
had found himself the sole pillar of his widowed mother's 
house, dreams and aspirations were rudely crushed at a blow, 
and to maintain the widow and her younger children, he at 
once set to work to gain a livelihood for them all as a decorator 
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— artistic decorator, his patrons euphoniously called him — but 
he was a working man, nevertheless, and so styled himself. 
Circumstances had much improved since that start in life ten 
years ago, for he was now twenty-seven. His little sisters had 
grown up into women and were all married, his mother had 
inherited a small annuity from a relation, his work was 
remunerative and of a kind that he relished. People of taste 
and fortune sent for Mr. Freeland from all parts of the country 
to decorate their country-houses, but Freeland never for a 
moment forgot the fact he was the workman who carried out 
the artist's designs, nothing more. It was too late for him to 
change his career now. Whatever the promise of his early life 
had been, it could never be fulfilled. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that he was morbid on these points. The time of 
poignant regret had come and gone, and he had long ago 
accepted his position as one of the inevitable decrees of 
Fortune, against which murmurs and hostility are both childish 
and cowardly. In looks, speech, and bearing he might have 
been taken for a high-bred gentleman but for the professional 
apron he wore at his work, the occasional fits of shyness that 
would come on him, and the downrightness and often naivete 
of his utterance. Respectful and dignified he ever was, but he 
had never been schooled in the polite art of saying only half 
what he meant As far as looks went, if he ever thought of 
the matter at all, he surely could not reproach Nature. Many 
an artist had sighed to portray that fine head, with its close-cut 
crop of rich brown curls and beard, and those noble features, 
sunburnt and denoting strength, as a man's should. But when 
one of the patrons had carelessly said to him : 

"Come, Freeland, be friendly for once and let me have 
your portrait for my Vercingetorix, as a personal favour, you 
know" — and so on, and so on, with delicate flattery and 
insinuation, Freeland had only given a proud and angry 
denial. 

" But before we talk of anything else," Helwyse said, still 
moving about among her flowers, "tell me what you think of 
my studio. Is it not lovely ? And the vestibule, could it be 
daintier ? w 

" It is well enough," he answered, slightly colouring, but 
without moving or as much as glancing round the room. His 
eyes were following her all the time. 

11 It is perfect, and the studio too," she said. " And what 
flowers ! I am quite bewitched 1 n 
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11 The studio was cold and bare before," he remarked. 

" True, though I liked it. But now I feel that I shall never 
want to touch it or improve it as long as I live. Who could 
have prepared such a surprise for me ? " 

The last question was intended more for herself than for 
him, but he asked, still watching her face : 

" Have you no idea, Miss Helwyse ? " 

" As yet I have had no time to think about it. Perhaps I 
shall guess when I try," she said, without looking up. " For a 
time the mystery is pleasant." 

She thought, and he read her meaning, that most likely he 
was on the scent, and she wished him to know that a secret it 
was to remain as long as the mystifier pleased. When she at 
last tore herself from her flower-stand, and looked him 
straight in the face, she made this womanly reflection : " Poor 
Mr. Freeland, I am sure he has had a hand in beautifying my 
rooms, but he is not allowed to say who set him to work, and 
thus his efforts to please me count as nothing." 

" I am grateful, though I don't know to whom," she added 
significantly. " Everything is lovely. And now when will you 
come and settle about our work at Beechholme Park ? And 
when will you come and help me to unpack and arrange my 
pictures ? " 

" Whenever you please." 

" Then let it be to-morrow morning, early." 

" Certainly," he said, in the same cold, business-like manner, 
and taking up his hat to go, adding, " I felt sure you would 
excuse me for coming to-day, but I knew you were anxious 
about the work at Beechholme Park, and I wanted to know if 
you had returned safe and well." 

" Thank you, it was very kind ; and, stop one minute more, 
if you please. Nay, sit down." Helwyse always regarded him 
as a social equal, by virtue of that art-student companionship 
at South Kensington, and common country home. " Could 
you take a pupil ? " 

Then she explained to him, as briefly as she could, the 
sudden change of circumstances in her brother's family, and 
her anxiety to do something for the orphans. If one of the 
elder boys had any taste for drawing, and Mr. Freeland would 
receive him as a pupil, it would be a great comfort to her, and 
he would thus soon be enabled to maintain himself. The two 
were eagerly discussing the matter, and all the life and anima- 
tion had returned to Freeland's face and voice, when steps were 
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heard on the landing-place, and Mrs. Bray again tapped at the 
door, saying : 

" Mr. Kingsbury, if you please, miss, and he says he is sure 
he may come in, just to say how-d'ye-do. " 

Helwyse rose, blushing with pleasure, and held out her hand 
to a tall, courtly-looking man, almost double her years, but 
handsome still, who nodded affably to Freeland, and asked 
after her health with much friendly concern. Then the two 
began talking eagerly of Italy, both utterly forgetful of the first 
visitor, who stood by looking on with a blank face. 

" But what is the meaning of all this ? " said the artist, who 
had won honours and wealth long ago, and might therefore be 
pardoned if he mingled a flavour of patronage with chivalrous 
bearing to this gifted young girL " What is the meaning of all 
this, Miss Fleming ? You left your studio simple and unadorned, 
the very emblem of a frugal and single-minded art-noviciate ; 
you find it filled with spoils of all countries and civilisations, a 
very palace, fit — for the Queen who reigns in it i w he added, 
smiling and bowing. 

Helwyse laughed merrily, then looked from him to Freeland, 
half-inquiring, half-expectant. But Kingsbury never so much 
as glanced at her other visitor, and without the slightest change 
of countenance, proceeded to examine and criticise the rooms. 
At that stage of affairs, Freeland, stammering an excuse, and 
bowing to both, left the room. 

"It is very perplexing," Helwyse added; "I am utterly in 
the dark. I have not the faintest idea as to the authorship of 
it all." 

" I wish, indeed, I could plead guilty — at least that I had 
been presumptuous enough to venture upon those Cupids," he 
said, waiting for the pretty blush that he thought must come. 
Helwyse, however, frowned instead, not choosing to please her 
oracle that way. 

" I shall hardly find room for my Italian treasures," she 
said, hastening to change the subject. " I have ruined myself 
in bronzes and engravings." 

" You will soon be rich again. After a year in Italy, we 
shall expect much from you, remember, and you must not 
disappoint us. Try only dainty little songs and ballads at 
present, and leave epics for the future. That little rustic 
dance you exhibited last year was a work of which any artist 
might be proud, but the Boadicea was a failure. 1 ' 
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"Yes," said the girl sadly. " I could not embody my ideas, 
though I knew so well that I was striving after something good 
and real." 

"Wait a little. Inspiration comes first, the power to 
grapple with it long after. We artists are all like Jacob 
wrestling- in the dark, and it is not till the breaking of the day 
that the angel blesses us. And now tell me what are your 
plans for the autumn ? " 

" I am going next week to Beechholme Park to set Mr. 
Freeland to work with the decorations, and I have promised to 
paint some frescoes for Mrs. CornwelPs boudoir. 11 

" Then I shall meet you there, for I am going too. Still 
I wish you had not promised the frescoes. The people are 
pleasant people, but your work will be thrown away." 

" I cannot quite agree with you. If my work is good, it is 
surely not thrown away anywhere ? " 

" Well, the place is charming, and I am very glad we are 
to meet. That is all I can say. London is intolerable, and I 
have dined out within an inch of my life during the last few 
months. Beechholme Park will be ruralising by comparison. 1 ' 

" And your picture ? " Helwyse asked, as he rose to go. 

He shrugged his shoulders despairingly. 

"Do not ask. I am quite out of heart about it. If 
Freeland would but condescend to give me half-a-dozen 
sittings, the thing might be a masterpiece. But he is intract- 
able, and it will now most likely be thrown into the fire/ 1 

"I hope. not" 

" Then persuade him to give way. He could not refuse you, 
I am sure." 

But Helwyse would not promise, and soon after he took his 
leave. She sat down before her easel with a little cloud upon 
her face. If not he, who then had done the deed? But did 
it much matter ? 

She thought not as she took off her necklace, removed the 
flowers from her bosom, and re-arranged them in a vase some- 
what coldly. The treasure on which her eyes had feasted an 
hour ago seemed to have become a burden all at once. The 
little Loves sporting on the wall seemed a mockery. Disen- 
chantment had fallen over her Paradise, and as she gazed 
around she felt inclined to weep. 

But the mood soon passed away, and when Bryan arrived 
in the afternoon, he found tea spread in the garden, and 
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Helwyse radiant. The two sat out under the lime-trees, talking 
as only brothers and sisters can, of old days and new, of joys 
and griefs long passed, familiar loves and friendships, and 
childish experience, shared in common. Then they chatted 
about the children. 

" We must find out their tastes, and the one who can draw 
shall come to me," Helwyse said decidedly. "When I am 
away from home, Mrs. Bray is quite to be trusted to look after 
a child ; and a boy could not have a better companion than 
Mr. Freeland, if we apprentice Patrice or Ambroise to him." 

" Poor Patrice is a heavy lad, and would be like a bull in a 
china shop here," Bryan answered. " Ambroise is the smartest 
of the two. Something might be made of him, I think. But 
what could you do with a boy ? " 

" I could do very well. All day long he would be occupied 
— in the evenings he could walk out with me." 

" If Brigitte consented to leave the little one, why not have 
her ? A girl is handier in a house than a boy, and could help 
you." 

" We will see ; but for the next few weeks I shall have to be 
in the country. I am going to Beechholme Park." 

" And I suppose Mr. Kingsbury is going too ? " 

" Yes." 

Bryan laughed a triumphant little laugh. 

" He will marry you, my dear." 

" Oh, Bryan, you do not know what you are saying ! " 

" I should not say it to anyone else, Helwyse. But a man 
of the world finds it easy to conceal his thoughts ; and I am 
convinced in my own mind that he it was, and no other, who 
has adorned your rooms. Well, you are sure to find out sooner 
or later." 

" I am in no hurry to find out," Helwyse answered ; and 
then they returned to the orphans. 

" We must take our little girls from school, and give up 
keeping a nursemaid. We must turn vegetarians and teeto- 
talers, renounce our seat in church and penny papers, walk 
instead of taking omnibuses, and wear sacking instead of broad- 
cloth. What else can we do ? " Bryan said desperately. " I 
left poor Emmie in tears. The Sunday leg of mutton, that 
generally lasts till Tuesday, vanished to-day in a twinkling, and 
she sees nothing but starvation before us." 

" Tell her that I am determined to adopt one out of the 
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four," Helwyse said. " That will be a little help. Does Emmie 
take kindly to the poor things ? " 

" Not as yet — except, perhaps, to little Hilaire — but he is 
such a gentle, clinging little thing, someone must love him. 
Patrice seems a good boy enough, but not brilliant. Ambroise 
is a pretty, clever, and rather vain little fellow, whilst poor 
Brigitte seems lost in thought, and not at ease. Perhaps she 
realises their true position ; but we must try to make her feel 
at home.'' 

" Whoever imagined that Patrick cared so little for his 
children ! " Helwyse said. " He used to have the tenderest 
heart." 

" But drink and bad company will ruin a dozen tender 
hearts. I am sure, from Brigitte's face, that she has gone through 
terrible scenes with her father." 

"Well," Helwyse said, trying to take a cheerful view of 
things, " we may comfort ourselves with the thought that, if we 
did not want the children, the children wanted us." 

"Yes, indeed; and, after all, it might have been worse. 
Supposing there were eight instead of four?" Bryan said, 
smiling grimly ; and then they put their heads together to 
reckon up how his narrow income could be made to go almost 
as far again — a difficult task, and not conducive to good spirits 



CHAPTER IV. 

SETTLING DOWN. 

In spite of her sympathy, the sister's serene life lay remote 
from the brother's daily cares, as a green little harbour smiling 
upon a troubled sea. Even Bryan's prison, as he called his 
office, shut him out from the numberless little anxieties beset- 
ting poor Emilia, who naturally felt that the heaviest part 
of this new burden fell upon her own shoulders. They were 
not her brother's children ; no love of early days bound her 
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to the orphans for their father's sake, yet here they were, 
and she alone must tend them, feed them, clothe them. When 
Bryan said, " Oh, things will go smoothly in time — it is only 
the settling down that is difficult," she looked ready to cry, 
and refused to believe that they ever would settle down. The 
process was certainly a painful one. Had the children looked 
unhappy, and then made much apology for their intrusion, 
she could better have borne it; but their gaiety of heart, 
childish inconsequence, and unconcealed delight at their 
new position, irritated her sometimes beyond control. Only 
Brigitte seemed to realise the real state of things, and Emilia's 
heart did not warm to Brigitte — " an overgrown girl, who was 
too big to. be sent to bed before supper, and whose collars were 
always crooked," as she described her. " We never have a 
moment to ourselves now, Bryan," she would say ; and Bryan, 
dreading the usual catalogue of daily miseries, sure to come 
whenever they found themselves alone, could not look sorry. 

Summer-time was the great consoler. The goldenest, 
balmiest time of the year, August, had come, when all the hills 
were mellow with ripened corn, and 'the stock-dove brooded in 
silent woods far away. Even at Hornsey Rise, summer was 
glorious. Perhaps the mists of the great city dimmed the 
brightness of sunny slopes, and took off from the freshness of 
the morning breeze ; but there were, nevertheless, wild roses 
and honeysuckle in the wayside hedges, foxgloves on the ferny 
banks of Highgate Wood, and even a harvest-field or two at 
Wood Green. The children, under Brigitte's care, spent the 
greater part of the day out-of-doors, making daisy-chains under 
the shade of wide-spreading oak, fishing with bent pins in some 
woodland pool, or gathering wild flowers here and there, Brigitte 
marshalling, Brigitte commanding, Brigitte scolding the little 
troop. It was wonderful to see how entirely Brigitte had ob- 
tained mastery over the boys, who, wild, noisy, and mischievous 
though they were, like others, never contested her sisterly 
authority. 

The cousins presented a striking contrast, Emilia's children 
being small, neat, and pretty as miniature shepherdesses on 
Dresden china. Brigitte and her elder brothers, on the con- 
trary, were as yet slovenly in dress and shape, very tall and 
large, moreover, for their age, and wore outlandish-looking 
pinafores, frocks, and pantaloons. " Do get those poor children 
clothes like other peoples," Bryan had said more than once ; 
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but Emilia had put it off from day to day. She owned that 
they sadly wanted new clothes, but were not Norah and 
Kathleen in want of Sunday pelisses ? and who were to be 
sacrificed, her own children or the strangers ? 

Little they thought of clothes and fashions, as they 
sported in the woods and fields throughout the glowing after- 
noons ! Poor children ! Never in their lives had they been so 
well housed, so well fed, so free from care. At pr.esent, too, 
the boys were in the heyday of this new romantic friendship 
with the trio of blonde little beauties — Kathleen, Margie, and 
Norah; for do not children play out in miniature those 
sentimental dramas, whether of friendship or love, that cost 
us so much in after-life ? 

Kathleen, then, aged eleven, a good, proper-minded, 
priggish little person, who never walked into the mud, tore her 
frocks, or surprised people in any way — often the highest moral 
standard some minds can attain to — was the sworn friend and 
confidante of Patrice — thoughtless, warmhearted, blundering 
Patrice, who was twice as big as herself and had not so much 
as a grain of vanity in his composition. 

Margie, three years younger, and one degree less proper- 
minded than Kathleen, was already a heartless little coquette, 
entirely devoted to Ambroise to-day, but sure to throw him 
over for a new favourite to-morrow, a little girl who danced 
well, was fond of a looking-glass, and always ran away from a 
scrape. 

Norah, the youngest, all flaxen hair and kisses, was as yet a 
mere baby, who fancied that Norah's kitten, Norah's doll, and 
Norah's little toys were perfection, and, if found fault with, was 
ready to throw them into the fire in her passion. Hilaire 
kissed Norah a hundred times a day, and loved her all the 
better, because she was the first little friend of his life. 

" How nice it is to be here ! How nice it is to be here ! " 
he said, as the little party sat one day making daisy chains on a 
green slope at the back of One Tree Hill. " I am so happy, 
Brigitte." 

He was a fair-faced, gentle boy, whose mind seemed 
incapable of taking in anything but love and joy. Are there 
not some children thus constituted ? Fortune may not have 
been particularly kind to them, nor Nature either. They have 
perhaps to endure privations and sufferings of which most 
children know nothing. Yet their little lives are one long 
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ecstasy of gratitude and affection. Alas ! for them when these 
joyous instincts are crushed altogether. There is no more 
heart-wringing sight in the world than the so-called misery of a 
workhouse, when, from amidst a crowd of dull, hard-faced little 
beings, some radiant young thing will rush up to you, clutching 
your garments with its little hands, thanking you, as best it 
can, for your kindly smile, longing, craving, compelling a 
caress. 

Of such a nature was Hilaire. His existence was made up, 
not of toys and pleasures, but of Love ; and it was Brigitte he 
loved best of all. 

Her young face, so maternal already in its expression of 
tenderness and devotion, brightened as he said this ; then she 
only kissed him by way of response, and went on with her daisy 
chain in silence. 

"Why are you so mute, Brigitte?" asked Ambroise, a 
bright-looking curly-headed boy, always popular and always 
able to get out of scrapes. " You look as you used to do when 
papa was " 

He stopped short, crimsoning under Brigitte's frown. 
Patrice also blushed painfully. Ambroise, quickly recovering 
himself, finished his sentence : 

" When papa was ill ; of course you know what I meant to 
say." 

" I know why Brigitte is mute," little Norah said, laughing. 
She would most likely grow up into one of those pretty, gentle- 
faced women we sometimes see, who relate or behold the most 
appalling occurrences with a smile. 

"Why is poor Brigitte mute?" Hilaire asked, caressing 
her. 

" Because she is going to be sent away, and I know Brigitte 
is to go away ; mamma told Mr. Starffe so." 

" You are very naughty to tell tales," Kathleen said, draw- 
ing herself up. " Where do you expect to go to when you die, 
Norah ? " 

" I don't mind," Norah said, for she was the naughty girl 
of the family. " I shall take dolly with me ; and the * Peep of 
Day ' is all wrong about hell-fire, I'm certain. Why, any goose 
must know that if I threw dolly into the fire, she must be burnt 
to cinders in no time." 

" Naughty, naughty child," Kathleen said. "But don't you 
mind what she says, Brigitte dear." 
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"I am not going to be sent away," Brigitte said, her dark 
eyes flashing. " I shall stay with Hilaire till he grows up." 

" Well, dear," Kathleen continued, patronisingly, " of course 
if mamma says so, go you must." 

" I shall stay with Hilaire till he grows up ! I will never 
leave him — never ! " Brigitte repeated. 

" If mamma bids you go ! Oh, Brigitte I " Kathleen said, 
horrified. 

" Oh, Brigitte ! " echoed Margie. 

" Oh, Brigitte I " re-echoed Norah. 

Brigitte's words of defiance were like a firebrand thrown 
into the peaceful little encampment The girl was in earnest, 
and they saw it, Patrice and Ambroise with secret pride, the 
little girls with a sense of personal affront. 

" Is not Brigitte naughty ? " cried the three, turning towards 
the hitherto submissive young cavaliers. 

Hilaire looked at Ambroise. Ambroise looked at Patrice. 

" No, she is not," Patrice cried stoutly. " Brigitte is good ; 
and if you were boys instead of girls, I'd fight you." 

" And so would I," Ambroise cried, clapping his hands. 

Hilaire clung to Brigitte without a word. Kathleen burst 
into angry tears. Margie and Norah followed. Never was a 
scene of harmony and mirthfulness so quickly changed to 
tumult and contention. 

" I am sure I wish you had all stayed in France," Kathleen 
said, between her sobs. " It was much nicer before you came. 
Patrice has broken my doll's house, Ambroise has spoilt my 
garden, and Hilaire has got my bed." 

"And my stockings," Margie said, sobbing also. 

" And my nightgowns," Norah cried, as if at that moment 
her heart were breaking. 

" And we are not to have new dresses because mamma has 
so many things to buy for you. We were to have had pink 
ones and sashes, and pelerines to match," began Kathleen, with 
a fresh burst of crying. " It is very unfair, Brigitte, and you 
ought not to have come without an invitation." 

It was now the boys' turn to flush crimson and shed 
tears. 

"Uncle Bryan is papa's brother, and poor papa had no 
money. What would you do, Kathleen, if you had no money 
and no papa?" said Ambroise. " I hate you." 

" Uncle Bryan would not let you say such things, Kathleen," 

c 
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Patrice said, looking very disconsolate and helpless as he wiped 
away a big tear with his coat sleeve. 

" I am sure mamma will scold you when you get home," 
responded Kathleen, viciously, upon which Hilaire began to 
cry also. 

Brigitte, who alone retained composure, took him into her 
motherly young arms and soothed him as best she could ; but 
the storm was still at its height when two little City urchins 
happened to pass that way, and a sudden comic turn was given 
to the situation. The two lads, who were in fact marauders by 
profession, and had been helping themselves to eggs in a 
neighbouring farm-yard, being in an unusually jovial frame of 
mind, no sooner saw what was going on than they put their 
hands on their knees, opened their mouths, and set up an 
imitative howl. This was too much. Patrice's face at once 
resumed its usual expression, and he put on a defensive at- 
titude. Ambroise took up a stick, and their tormentors 
making off, they pursued as fast as their legs could carry them. 
The diversion had a favourable effect on all. The little girls 
dried their tears and ran after pursuers and pursued. Hilaire 
began to laugh heartily, and even Brigitte, in her amusement, 
forgot the cause of the general disturbance. When, after a 
quarter of an hour, the five returned, arms entwined and cheek 
laid to cheek, she knew that the quarrel was made up, and 
willingly kissed Kathleen and her sister, who hung about her, 
anxious to make friends. 

" Don't mind what Norah says, Brigitte dear, she is never 
happy except when making a commotion ; and, you know, we 
all like you to be here, because you give us shorter Sunday 
lessons than mamma, and always carry the cloaks and um- 
brellas when we are afraid it will rain," Kathleen said. 

Brigitte walked home with a thoughtful face. Whilst the 
others gambolled and prattled, she was thinking all the time of 
the storm, the battle, the dreary conflicts implied in Norah's 
careless words. This young girl of fifteen with her large heart 
and wild, untrained nature had but one thought, one care, one 
ambition: to do her duty to these orphan children and to 
make little Hilaire happy. The others must be fitted to go out 
into the world and wage the warfare of life for themselves as 
best they could ; but she felt as if little Hilaire, who was girl- 
ishly fair and delicate, and who had never known a mother's 
face, would always stand in need of her sheltering love and 
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protection. Come what might, nothing should separate her 
from him, and she began to ask herself what she could do to 
become a stay rather than a burden in her uncle's house. Her 
passionate love for Hilaire quickened her faculties, sharpened 
her wits, opened her mind to practical things, and she had seen 
from the first that it was duty rather than inclination that 
actuated kindness on the part of her aunt. How could she 
win over that unwilling heart, reconcile that unyielding nature 
for Hilaire's ' sake ? Poor Brigitte ! of herself she never 
thought. But for Hilaire, she would have willingly turned 
nursemaid, scullerymaid, and gone out for hire, anything than 
bear slights and insinuations. 

When tea was over and the younger children were in bed, 
Emilia and Brigitte would generally busy themselves with 
needlework till Bryan came home. Brigitte resolved to take 
this opportunity of speaking to her aunt. 

"Auntie," she began tremblingly; for though Emilia was 
pretty and gentle to look at, Brigitte stood somewhat in awe of 
her. "Auntie, if you send Mary Ann away, will you let me 
take her place ? " 

"How do you know Mary Ann is going away?" asked 
Emilia sharply; "I hope, Brigitte, you are not given to 
listening at the door ! " 

The girl crimsoned, and angry tears rose to her eyes, but 
controlling herself, she answered very meekly : 

" You forget, dear aunt, that you and uncle Bryan talked 
about it last night at supper, and I have been thinking I could 
quite well do all that Mary Ann does, and teach Hilaire 
too." 

" Nonsense ! " Emilia said, still in the same quick, metallic 
tones. " You are fifteen, Brigitte, and it's high time you were 
beginning to learn something. My niece as a nursemaid is not 
to be thought of. No, I will tell you what you are going to 
do, and I am sure we ought all to be thankful that such an 
opportunity has been put in our way. You know where Stoke 
Newington is, don't you ? " 

" Yes," poor Brigitte replied, with pale cheeks and terror- 
stricken eyes. 

Had Emilia been an inquisitor and Brigitte a heretic to 
whom the stake was held out as an ultimatum, she could not 
have looked more aghast. 

" Well," Emilia continued, " there is a very nice school for 

c 2 
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young ladies there, and the lady who keeps it is willing to take 
you for nothing, provided you speak French to the girls out of 
school-hours, and help with the little ones. You will come 
home every Sunday, you will learn music and other accom- 
plishments. What is the matter? " 

For Brigitte had again grown crimson, and this time large 
tears rolled down her cheeks, as she tried to speak in vain. 

" It is ridiculous to make a fuss about it. Why, most girls 
would like it much better than being at home. You will have 
nice new clothes. I am going to cut up one of my own silk 
dresses for you. Your uncle Bryan intends buying you a new 
hand-bag and silk umbrella. * 

" I cannot leave Hilaire," Brigitte said, making a desperate 
effort to control herself, so as to plead Hilaire's case fairly. 
" He is so fond of me." 

" What will you do when you are grown up, if you remain 
an ignoramus?" asked Emilia, bringing down her battering- 
ram of common sense against poor Brigitte's passionate senti- 
mentality, as she held it. " You are old enough to think of 
these things, Brigitte. You must know that your uncle has 
enough to do to educate and maintain his own children, and 
we must sacrifice their prospects to give the boys a start in life. 
We cannot do impossibilities. You must fit yourself to earn 
your own living like the rest." 

"I cannot leave Hilaire," Brigitte repeated, whom her 
aunt's seeming hardness only braced up to renewed effort on 
Hilaire's behalf. " I have never left him since he was a baby. 
I am like a mother to him. He would pine away without 
me." 

" Of course it is hard for you to leave him, but you will 
see him every Sunday. You will have long holidays, and 
though it is natural that you should think most of yourselves, 
you must consider us a little, Brigitte. Were your uncle in 
easy circumstances, it would be quite another matter. You 
are bound to do what is best for all." 

" Oh ! auntie, I must think most of what is best for Hilaire. 
He is the youngest, and was only a month old when mamma 
died. Mamma said to me, * You will never leave Hilaire, will 
you, Brigitte ? ' And I said to her, ' Never, mamma, never, as 
long as I live.' And she died the next day, and it was always 
I who looked after him, because the boys were so young, you 
know, and papa was a great deal away. Hilaire loves me 
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better than anything in the world. I could not leave him, 
even if I had never made that promise to mamma." 

" You were a child, and did not know what you were doing," 
Emilia answered, softening a little, but by no means disposed 
to yield. " You could not tell then what would be best to do 
for him when you were both older. And you ought to take 
your uncle Bryan and me into account, and help instead 
of hinder, when we try to act for your good. But pray don't 
look so miserable about it. I will hear what your uncle has 
to say." 

"There's a good deal I could do in the house, without 
being quite nursemaid," said Brigitte, eagerly. " I could look 
after the little ones, and mend their clothes, and teach them 
French ; only let me stay with Hilaire, dear aunt." 

" I repeat, we must hear what your uncle has to say. We 
cannot make Hilaire the first person in the house. Now go and 
see the boys to bed. They are making a noise that is positively 
disgraceful." 

As it happened, Bryan came home, tired and out of spirits 
that night, in no humour for the usual discussion about the 
children, as Emilia saw. But she was one of those women who 
lack the homely wisdom of " dieting to the repast." So instead 
of waiting a little till Bryan had recovered from the heat and 
lassitude of the day, she began at once. 

"I am sure we may as well all betake ourselves to the 
workhouse at once. Here is Brigitte crying as if her heart 
would break at the very idea of the Stoke Newington school. 
You must really talk to her, Bryan, for if we are to keep 
Brigitte in idleness and ignorance all the rest of her days, I don't 
see why my children should be expected to give up anything." 

" Oh ! let us wait a little," Bryan said, with pardonable 
irritation. 

" Why wait ? Depend on it if we don't accept the offer 
now, we shall not get such another. We shall wait and wait 
till we get into debt. The butcher's bill is half again what it 
used to be, the baker's bill is doubled, the milk mounts up to a 
little fortune " 

" Well, send Mary Ann away. That will be one mouth less 
to feed." 

" No, if Brigitte stays, Mary Ann stays. I am not going to 
deprive my children of a nursemaid just because Brigitte 
pleases." 
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"Brigitte seems handy in the house. Let her help with the 
children till Hilaire is older/' Bryan said. "The little lad 
looks so delicate— " 

"Bryan, what would the neighbours say? I should be 
looked upon as a pretty kind of aunt if I allowed Brigitte to 
run errands and answer the door." 

" D n the neighbours," Bryan added, his hands thrust 

in his pockets and his locks pulled over his brow. " Let us 
have supper first and quarrel afterwards." 

"We shall have to do without supper," Emilia answered, 
rising ; " and I am sure I would rather go to bed supperless 
any day than have to listen to bad language" — saying which, 
she dashed out of the room, keys in hand, and on the point of 
crying. When at last supper appeared, it was more frugal and 
worse served than usual Emilia ate in silence, and Brigitte, 
pale as a ghost, with traces of tears on her cheeks, glanced 
furtively from one to the other, trying to read her fate in their 
downcast looks. 

When the meal was over, no wonder that Bryan took refuge 
in a cigar and a solitary stroll. How Would it all end? he 
asked himself, and the question was one that rose to his 
mind twenty times a day. The children were impracticable, 
Emilia was impracticable ; the evening's occurrence was sure to 
repeat itself again and again, bringing a succession of little 
storms, little irritations, little quarrels, more trying to bear, 
perhaps, than the greater troubles he felt were looming in the 
future. Arid none could be run away from, none could be 
avoided, none could be hindered by his own efforts only. 

Such superb evenings had hitherto been enjoyed by the 
poor City clerk with poetic fervour — he indeed fancying himself 
a poet in his happier moments. Formerly, he used to wander 
amidst the groves and thickets of Highgate, listening to the 
nightingale, rapturously as Keats, whose familiar haunts were 
here. He had gazed a hundred times on Coleridge's old 
dwelling amid the lime-trees, he had walked across the Totten- 
ham fields to Edmonton thinking of Charles Lamb, lingering 
lovingly by his humble grave, feeling for the moment as if he 
himself belonged to the noble brotherhood, humblest of humble 
singers though he might be. Every spot connected with these 
men was sacred to him, and inspired him with gracious 
thoughts, thoughts as far removed from daily toil within four 
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walls of a City office, as mid-winter on the longest day in June, 
thoughts that made life a blessed and lovely thing. 

Alas ! To-day his mind was full of aching cares that had 
their root in the common earth, and anxieties that did not 
partake of the spiritual and the sublime. What could he do 
to meet these growing demands on his purse ? How could he 
arm himself to battle with Fortune in this unequal fight ? 

Bryan, no more than Emilia, was wholly wise. He was no 
coward to quail before adversities, but he could not grapple 
with hard circumstances and bend them to his will. He was 
kindly of heart, especially to women, and he wanted to let both 
Emilia and Brigitte have their way. He returned home as far 
off as ever from the determination to enforce those economies 
which he knew were necessary, and which Emmie felt so hard 
for her children's sake. Expenses must be diminished, hard- 
ships endured, but for whom, by whom, she asked, and he in 
his turn might well ask with increased bitterness, how would k 
all end? 



CHAPTER V. 

TEA IN A STUDIO. 

A proud, happy man was Mr. Starffe, when, having carefully 
arrayed his gaunt and impracticable person in the nearest 
approach to morning-dress admissible in a curate, he set out to 
take tea with Helwyse. Mr. Starffe lived over a bootmaker's 
shop, had a stipend of a hundred pounds yearly, possessed no 
aristocratic relations, and was the humblest of the humble in 
his own estimation ; but this condescension on the part of a 
gifted, beautiful, and already famous young artist, elated him 
more than words can tell. He never for a moment dreamed 
that it meant love; he was not presumptuous enough to 
imagine such a possibility, even when Helwyse was kindest 
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It certainly did, however, mean cordial liking, and if cordial 
liking from a girl like Helwyse was not something to gratify 
any man, much more a poor solitary, hard-working curate, 
what is ? 

Mr. Starffe had kindly consented to take some of the elder 
children, so in high glee the little party set off. Kathleen fine 
as a little pantomime fairy ; Brigitte radiant, because the Stoke 
Newington scheme was pronounced in abeyance for the 
present; Patrice and Ambroise delighted at the notion of 
making friends with aunt Helwyse, who seemed to them just 
perfection. All three were sadly threadbare and shabby. 
Brigitte's dress, like poor Patrice's pantaloons, was much too 
short; Ambroise had grown out of his tunic long ago — but 
what did they care? Bryan had said, "Pray don't let the 
children go to Kensington till you have bought them some 
new clothes ! " to which Emilia retorted, and with excellent 
reasoning, " I must wait and see what can be done with your 
old ones first, Bryan. Boys are boys, you know, and victuals 
are more necessary than fine clothes." But, mother-like, she 
took care that Kathleen's white frock should be made as stiff 
as starch could make it, and had quietly slipped out in the 
morning to buy her a new sash. 

No wonder the children thought Mr. Starffe delightful He 
indulged them with buns and ginger-beer at King's Cross, with 
penny ices at Notting Hill, and told stories of his much- 
beflogged boyhood all the way. Hand in hand, with beaming 
faces, they walked up the shady lane leading to Helwyse's 
home, she watching for them, and smiling to them from the 
balcony. She ran down to the door to meet them, looking 
fresh as a rose in her pink cambric dress, then, saying kind 
things to all, led them upstairs. 

" I persuaded Mrs. Bray to let me have tea in the studio," 
she said ; " but it was no easy matter. ' How a Christian can 
eat with all them heathen hobjects a-gaping and a-staring at 'em, 
I can't imagine,' she said ; n upon which they all laughed heartily, 
and even Mr. Starffe made his little joke. 

How enraptured they were with everything! How they 
praised, gazed, wondered, and admired I Helwyse felt herself 
twice as rich as she had been an hour ago, and their uncritical 
comments brought back her old pride in her treasures. She 
took pains to show them all by turns, explaining this, descant- 
ing on that, gradually growing as enthusiastic as her visitors. 
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Wa3 anyone in all the world so clever, so gracious, so sweet ? 
thought the curate. Was any princess in fairy-tale so kind and 
so beautiful as aunt Helwyse ? thought the children. 

"That is an uncommonly fine torso, M said Mr. Starffe, 
venturing on an art-criticism as diffidently as an unskilful skater 
on ice. 

" You are quite right. It is the best thing in the room," 
she answered. 

" And that is an exquisite little water-colour sketch," con- 
tinued the curate, growing more venturesome. 

" No, I cannot agree with you there," Helwyse said. " It 
is an early drawing of my own, but sadly crude and wanting in 
tone. See, here is a much better attempt at the same subject; 
and as you like it, I will give it to you.'' 
. " Indeed. I shall be most proud and happy to own it," 
cried Mr. Starffe, delighted beyond measure. " I shall value 
it more than anything I possess." 

" I hope not," she said, somewhat absently. She was ran- 
sacking the portfolio for something to give the children. A 
prettier picture it were hard to find than the slender, fair-haired, 
serious-faced girl-artist on her knees, distributing largesses to 
these humble admirers. When she had found what she wanted, 
and enchanted her young visitors with sketch or photograph, 
tea was brought in, and all sat down, laughing and talking 
gaily. Mr. Starffe had the post of honour by the side of his 
hostess, and helped her with the urn. Brigitte cut bread and 
butter, Kathleen presided over the jam, and the boys over the 
cake. It was an Aladdin's feast to all, and while they sat eating 
and drinking amid these lovely pictures, gorgeous carpets, and 
foreign riches of all kinds, Helwyse entertained them with 
stories of Italian travel and experience, Mr. Starffe proudly 
coming to her aid when she halted at a classical name or date. 
He knew his Roman history pretty well, his Lempriere fairly, 
and could even, upon occasions, quote Horace to Helwyse, 
who, regarding him as a mine of information, would ask the 
names of the three Furies, the story of the Calydonian boar, and 
Ovid's version of Pygmalion. Mr. Starffe flushed with pleasure 
as he found himself so useful to his lovely friend. He ran- 
sacked his brains for facts and quotations that might prove 
serviceable, and marvelled at himself when he repeated aloud, 
with passable elocution, as he thought, a stanza or two of 
Chapman's Homer. 
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It was all quite delightful, but such periods of untarnished 
bliss cannot last for ever, and in the midst of this sociability 
and enjoyment, there came a thundering flunkey's knock at the 
front door. Each started at that imperious sound, which 
penetrated into every corner of the slenderly-built house. 
Kathleen ran to the window, the boys followed, and all was 
expectation, when the rustling of silk skirts was heard on the 
stairs, and a pleasant-faced, lavishly-dressed woman entered, 
leading by the hand a little girl, also attired in the extreme of 
fashion. 

" Ah ! it is Mrs. Cornwell," said Helwyse, cordially. 

" And we are interrupting a merry party, I fear. I am very 
glad to see you again, my dear Miss Fleming. But who are 
your young visitors ? " 

Helwyse presented first the curate, and then the children, 
Brigitte and her brothers seeming to expand into added large- 
ness and awkwardness under the visitor's scrutinising, but not 
unfriendly glances. 

" So these are French nephews and a French niece just 
arrived, are they? And where do they live?" asked Mrs. 
Cornwell, who was rich and benevolent, and had been 
Helwyse's first art-patron years ago. 

Helwyse bade the rest finish their tea, and drawing her 
friend into the vestibule, told her of the children's sad fate 
and unexpected arrival. 

" It is hard upon poor Bryan," she said. " And now he 
must remain a clerk till they are grown up and provided for. I 
think of apprenticing one to Mr. Freeland — the second boy, 
I think — and looking after him generally." 

" Do no such thing. Boys are such terrible creatures to 
have to do with," answered Mrs. CornweD, who was the 
mother of several " He will come home with a broken nose 
one day, will tumble into the Serpentine the next, and you 
won't have a whole bit of furniture in your home by the 
time his first week is out." 

Helwyse laughed merrily. 

" Then he would have to go back to Bryan. But, dear 
Mrs. Cornwell, I am sure you will understand how anxious 
I am about my brother." 

" Well, help him in other ways. You see, my dear, your 
career may be said to have just begun, and if you hamper 
yourself with domestic cares and anxieties, it will spoil every* 
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thing. At present your mind is free — keep it so — at least till 
you marry. Your duty in life is to paint good pictures, at 
present." 

"But with a clear conscience," Helwyse said, smiling 
gravely; "indeed it is as clearly my duty to help Bryan as 
it is to do my work well. The children's father was my 
brother as well as Bryan's — they are as near to me as to 
him ; and he has three of his own. I would take two if I 
could." 

"Don't be Quixotic. One will be the death of youv 
But, my dear, bring the monster with you to Beechholme, 
or at least one of the children. I don't mind which. I 
think the girl looks the most promising. At present she is 
all angles and awkwardness — but what fine eyes she has I 
And what character in the mouth. Bring her, will you ? " 

" You are too kind." 

" Nonsense. We will see what we can make out of her, 
and if she is nice, I should not mind how long she stayed 
with my little girls. But I must go. I only came to say how 
d'ye do, and to see how you were looking — which is quite 
charming." And, saying this, she kissed her heartily on the 
cheek. " And how charming your rooms are ! " she added, 
looking round. 

" Therein lies a mystery which perhaps you can reveal," 
Helwyse said. " I left my rooms bare, as you remember 
them, to find them quite magnificent. Can you help me out 
of my perplexity ? " 

In her secret heart at that moment she believed Mrs. 
Cornwell ta be the origin of her recently-acquired wealth. 

u I am as innocent in the matter as a new-born baby. I 
wish I had done it, but I did not," the lady answered, and so 
the mystery was left more unfathomable than ever. 

When her two visitors had gone, and Helwyse had told her 
news, the two boys clapped their hands with joy at Brigitte's 
good fortune. Brigitte going to stay in a country house ! 
Brigitte going to ride in a carriage ! Brigitte going to see all 
kinds of beautiful things 1 Only Brigitte's face was down- 
cast. 

" It's Hilaire she's thinking about, aunt Helwyse," Patrice 
said. " Brigitte wouldn't leave Hilaire if somebody came to- 
wed her in a gilt carriage, like Cinderella's prince." 

" No, I wouldn't," Brigitte answered, looking sad, sulky, 
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and suspicious, all at once. " Let one of the boys go in my 
place, aunt Helwyse." 

" Oh ! me," cried Ambrose, whose mind was so much 
quicker than poor Patrice's, that he generally contrived to 
obtain the advantage ; Patrice feebly echoing, " Oh ! let me 
go, aunt Helwyse, I am the eldest." 

" But, dear boys, you are not invited," Helwyse said, to 
whom Brigitte's persistence seemed, for the moment, mere 
obstinacy. " Surely you could leave little Hilaire for three or 
four weeks, Brigitte ? " 

" I cannot leave Hilaire," answered the girl, reiterating the 
familiar phrase with almost a savage air. "I don't care about 
the country. I should hate riding in a carriage. I only want 
to stay with Hilaire." 

And there was something so pathetic in the eager young 
face and voice as she uttered the words, that Helwyse forbore 
to press the matter. After all, who could so well tell as Brigitte 
what made little Hilaire happy or not ? 

"I would take Hilaire out for a walk," Ambroise said, 
thinking it better that Brigitte should go rather than all stay 
at home. 

" And I would undress him at night," added Patrice. 

" You would both tease him a dozen times a day," Brigitte 
answered with temper. 

Then the matter dropped, for the boys, rough and torment- 
ing as they were in many ways, obeyed Brigitte as if she were 
the sternest stepmother described in story-books. 

The little party soon after prepared for going home, Helwyse 
offering to accompany them to the station. On their way 
it occurred to her that here was an excellent opportunity of 
introducing the boys to Mr. Freeland, who had agreed to take 
the aptest as pupil. So just as Freeland was sitting down to 
tea after the day's work, he caught sight of his five visitors at 
the garden-gate. 

He had lodgings over a coachbuilder's shop, such as many 
a poor artist might envy ; but then it must be remembered that 
Mr. Freeland, as a working man, was almost rich, and, having 
neither wife nor child, might reasonably indulge in what are 
really the luxuries of life, a little sun, a little space, and a little 
more than absolutely necessary breathing room. So he rented, 
in the quiet little lane or alley, the very existence of which 
would be ignored by passers-by in the high road, so secluded, 
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so solitary it was, a tiny parlour overlooking a bit of flower- 
garden, and one of the large suburban parks abounding in 
Campden Hill ; an attic to sleep in, clean, large, and airy ; and 
a spacious workshop, and, more correctly speaking, a studio at 
the back. The scholarly taste and refinement of the man were 
visible as you merely glanced round the little parlour which 
barely sufficed to hold himself and his visitors. There were 
books, many and good, on the shelves, artistic little trifles on 
the mantelpiece, and a bust of Dante on a pedestal in one 
corner. He rose from the tea-table as they entered, colouring 
with pleasure, and handed a chair to each, himself standing all 
the while. 

" Why would he never sit down when talking to her ? Why 
could she not invite him to tea as well as Mr. Starffe ? " thought 
Helwyse, who, without being at all given to the study of politi- 
cal economy or social questions, could not help feeling indignant 
at so-called convenances sometimes. Mr. Freeland was almost 
as good company as Mr. Kingsbury, she thought, and was the 
very soul of manliness, dignity and good feeling. Why, then, 
had society set up such barriers between him and his real 
equals? Her philosophy went no farther than this, and she 
did not often speculate on the matter at all. 

"May we go into your studio?" she said. "The boys 
want to see the plans of your mural decorations for Beechholme 
Park, and you have always so much to show." 

" You are most welcome to see my work," he answered, 
leading the way. Then, with great courtesy, he did the 
honours of his studio, explaining this to Mr. Starffe, pointing 
out that to the boys, abundantly bestowing information upon 
all. It was a very Large place ; and what with casts, plans, and 
designs, there was plenty to interest them. Mr. Starffe was 
delighted. 

" How improving is all this ! " he said to Helwyse, enthu- 
siastically. " How it enlarges the understanding I I shall no 
more envy my vicar because he has been to Rome." 

The workman smiled, and with just a touch of satire in his 
voice, answered : 

" Many people come back from Rome as ignorant as they 
went, for that matter, sir ; but I have something to show you 
now worth all the rest put together." And saying this, he 
drew from a portfolio a very beautiful photograph of Athens. 
The view was taken from the western side, showing the wide- 
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stretching plain, the long chain of Hymettus, the scattered city, 
the majestic temple and fallen column of the Olympeum, and, 
towering above all on its airy height, the wondrous, the inimitable 
Parthenon ! 

"Ah, that is indeed a gem ! I will make my next Sunday's 
sermon about St. Paul preaching at Athens," said Mr. Starffe, 
rapturously ; then, taking out note-book and pencil, added to 
Freeland : " Pray go on with your observations, sir, and I am 
sure you will kindly excuse me if I take them down." 

Freeland's eyes met Helwyse's with a smile rippling their 
brown depths. What business had a workman with such eyes ? 
once asked a Belgravian beauty, contemptuously; but for the 
most part Freeland had been favoured rather than persecuted 
for his noble looks. Is not beauty the only passport written in 
every language that we know of? There it is, and neither 
pomp nor poverty, kingly apparel nor nakedness, can alter it ; 
neither judges nor seneschals can question its authority. Is 
not, moreover, one ill-favoured face the more, one joy the less 
in the world ? Helwyse, woman-like, or artist-like, if you will, 
always felt grateful to Freeland in that he was " beautiful and 
well-favoured." 

" The great theatre, discovered within our own times, is 
here," began their instructor. "Those narrow lines, running 

parallel to each other in a semi-circle, are the seats Oh ! 

my dear lad, what are you about ? " 

This last remark was addressed to Patrice, who, having laid 
hands on a pot of liquid vermilion and Mr. Freeland's pet 
kitten, which had strayed into the studio after its master, was 
trying the decorative effect of vermilion on the animal's tail. 
Patrice, being thus reprimanded, naturally let pussy go, and 
what might be expected took place, Ambroise convulsed with 
laughter at the sight, the rest smiling, but dismayed. Pussy, 
delighted at recovering freedom, and excited by the general 
attention bestowed upon her, began frisking about to the best 
of her youthful ability, smearing a clean sheet of pasteboard 
here, a plaster cast there, working woe and devastation every- 
where. 

" Catch her J " cried Freeland, desperately, but that word of 
command was injudicious. The boys dashed forward in wild 
pursuit, committing sundry breakages. Mr. Starffe's excellent 
intentions were only rewarded by a smear of vermilion across 
his best Sunday pantaloons. Helwyse's pretty cambric dress 
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got so many red daubs that it looked like a bed of cabbage- 
roses strewn with scarlet poppies. Freeland escaped scot-free 
no more than the rest When, at last, the mad chase was 
brought to an end, and pussy secured, all joined in a hearty 
laugh — how was it possible to do otherwise? — but the laughter 
leas followed by a pause of general dismay. 

" I am indeed sorry our visit should have ended so unfor- 
tunately," Helwyse began. " Do tell us if any serious mischief 
is done." 

" Oh, make your mind easy 1 " poor Freeland answered gaily, 
though he knew that one drawing, the work of weeks, was ruined. 
" But your dress, Miss Helwyse — will it ever come right ? " 

He was thinking that, for the pleasure of seeing her there 
again, he would willingly encounter Patrice's mischievousness 
a dozen times, and now fetching a sponge and warm water, 
went on his knees to try to wash out the stains. The boys 
helped, Mr. Starffe held the basin of water ; a happy diversion 
was thus given to affairs, and poor Patrice escaped with only a 
severe scolding from Brigitte. 

" That will do, I think," Helwyse said, when the largest of 
the vermilion spots had partially disappeared. 

" No, indeed, here is another blotch," Freeland said, wishing 
the task could last for ever. 

" And here's another ! " 

" And another," echoed the boys ; so by the time the busi- 
ness was accomplished it was growing dark, and Mr. Starffe 
gallantly forbade his young hostess accompanying them any 
farther. 

" We have had a most delightful visit, Miss Helwyse, and 
a most improving one, thanks to you, sir," he said, holding 
out his hand to Freeland. "lam only sorry that my young 
friend's indiscretion has damaged your valuable property, but 
at that age we are all more or less prone to think more of the 
moment's amusement than its consequences." 

Then, after repeated adieux, the little party took leave of 
their entertainers. 

Mr. Starffe perhaps never felt happier than when walking 
across Campden Hill to Notting Hill Gate Station that summer 
night Whilst the children prattled of aunt Helwyse, her 
pretty home, her amazing talents, her sweetness, her generosity, 
her hosts of friends, he answered mechanically, lost in an 
intoxicating dream of bliss. 
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Such moments, wasted as they seem to be, when the mind 
is filled to overflowing with a joy, evanescent, far-off, and 
unreachable as the golden clouds of a summer dawn, have 
their religiousness, their perpetuity, their heroism. We feel 
that the ineffable future, so real to us for the nonce, can never 
be ours— the love we crave for, the happiness we are capable 
of, the perpetual existence we believe in — yet just as devotees 
before some favourite saint, we go on worshipping, hoping,, 
trusting, and the poor, common life is ennobled by its very 
unrealness I 



CHAPTER VI. 

FREELAND'S FRENCH LESSONS. 

When Mr. Starffe and his companions had taken leave, 
Freeland said, seizing his hat eagerly : 

" It is too late for you to be walking in these deserted lanes 
alone, Miss Helwyse; permit me to see you home." 

u Thank you very much, though I have no fear/' Helwyse 
said. 

The thought of that terrible incubus, propriety, rarely 
occurred to this ingenuous girl ; and putting aside propriety, 
what woman could have a more chivalrous protector than 
Arthur Freeland? So the offer was accepted as a matter 
of course, and the two set out. Just as they had left the 
garden a little maid-of-all-work came running after them, 
crying at the top of her voice : 

" If you please, Mr. Freeland, missus wants to know what 
we are to say to the French teacher when he comes. " 

" Bid him wait," Freeland said, colouring to the temples ; 
then he turned to Helwyse, adding, explanatorily: "I am 
studying French. It is very useful in my business." 

"Yes, indeed, quite necessary, I should think," Helwyse 
answered, never dreaming that he had told only half the truth. 
For the whole of the truth was this — Freeland was, of all 
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mortals, the most ambitious, not of so-called worldly good — he 
cared little enough for that — but he was ambitious of know- 
ledge, of wisdom, of all that lifts human life above its baser 
part. He wanted to feel that, in so far as the mind's furniture 
went, he was no man's scullion and inferior ; that, in so far as 
the fashioning of his own existence was concerned, it should be 
goodly and fair to look upon, nothing to shame the eyes of God 
and his fellow-creatures — above all, nothing to humble himself. 
So he studied all the things that go to make up a complete and 
worthy intellectual being — languages, literature, science, art — 
not as the bookworm or the pedant, hoarding mental gold 
morbidly, but as the healthy-minded, inquisitive, knowledge- 
loving man, worker, citizen. 

" I am now able to make up for past time," he began, 
as they descended the balmy, bowery walk leading from 
Holland Park Road to Campden Hill. "In former days I 
used never to open a book except on Sundays. Books were 
my churches, priests, and sermons; but now I lead a com- 
paratively easy life, and am able to go to church every day." 

He said this as simply and naturally as a child, and just as 
simple and natural was her answer. 

" You are very learned, are you not? Mr. Kingsbury told 
me that you could read Greek and Latin — and how much 
more difficult that must be than French ! " 

Again Freeland coloured. 

"I learnt a little of all these things as a boy, you must 
Temember, Miss Helwyse, and so they are easier to me now. 
But learned ! no, that is an epithet I do not deserve. I am 
ignorant enough, and so am doing my best to instruct myself. " 

They walked on, talking of the books he had read, the 
scientific discoveries he was interested in, the tracks of study 
he had laid out for the future, Freeland answering her ques- 
tions with uncommon clearness and precision. His language 
was far from ornate, on the contrary, the simplest of the simple ; 
yet so aptly chosen were his words, so concise his phrases, 
that the effect produced on his hearers was that of eloquence. 
As a talker, he had two points in his favour : fashionable com- 
pany had never infected him with mannerisms, and nature had 
endowed him with a singularly clear and practical intellect. 
He always knew exactly what he had to say, and how to say 
it, and he never clothed his thoughts with certain expressions 
because they were considered elegant. 

D 
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Thus it happened that Helwyse, and not a few others of 
his acquaintance, were constantly going to him for information, 
especially on his particular subject — namely, decorative art 

"111 ask Freeland," Mr. Kingsbury would say, in his 
lofty, indolent manner, when undecided as to the pattern 
of a picture-frame, or the design for mosaic floor in some 
" interior ; " and sure enough Freeland could furnish the very 
idea wanted. 

When they reached the garden-gate Helwyse said : 

" It is very kind of you to take one of the boys as a pupil. 
Which is it to be?" 

" Miss Helwyse, what a question 1 The youngest, of 
course — Master Patrice, as you call him, would be just the 
torment of our lives. Now, the other is a sharp, manageable 
lad, with a clever knack at doing things. Did you see him 
bring out pencil and paper, and quietly sit down and draw my 
cast of the Capitoline wolf, whilst his brother amused himself 
with making paper balls to throw at him ? The younger is the 
lad for me." 

"Ah! I am sorry! I like that gentle, ungainly Patrice, 
who is so sorry when he is scolded." 

• "But you would not like a kitten frolicking about your 
studio with liquid vermilion dropping from its tail*" 

" No, indeed. I fear you have been a sad victim to his 
carelessness." 

" That was a trifle, but trifles show character, and Master 
Patrice is like ninety-nine boys out of a hundred, playful as a 
kitten and mischievous as a monkey. We must have a steady 
boy, Miss Helwyse, or we shall never make anything out 
of him." 

He was pleased, he hardly knew why, to be able to talk 
thus — we must do this, we shall never do that, and so on. In 
the spirit it meant nothing, yet in the letter it seemed some- 
thing to make him proud and happy. 

"And you will take him directly you return from Beech- 
holme Park ? » 

"As soon as ever I have settled down to my winter's 
work in London. But he must have no absurd notions about 
what is or is not becoming in a gentleman, to begin with. He 
must not mind putting on an apron, for example." 

" Of course not," Helwyse said smiling, for she had seen 
Mr. Freeland in an apron many and many a time, and though 
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he wore it no longer, the insignia of labour had never seemed 
to her to detract from his dignity. She added, almost 
unconsciously : 

" Have not you worn an apron ? " 

The speech was deliciously flattering, though carelessly 
uttered. Was it not as much as to say — What difference did 
the apron make to you ? Were not you always a gentleman 
in the best sense of the word? What, indeed, is an apron 
except in the eyes of the vulgar ? Thus, at least with some 
natural pride and exultation, Freeland interpreted it 

He said nothing, much too proud, much too humble to 
say what was passing in his mind. Freeland, in one sense, 
was proudest of the proud, in another, humblest of the 
humble, and for worlds he would not have ventured upon 
what might have seemed an unwarrantable assumption. And 
he thought sadly, Did not that very acceptation she despised, 
namely, the acceptation of the vulgar, divide them ? 

So when they reached the garden-gate of her home, he 
merely took off his hat, with the usual salutation, and turned 
to go. 

" I shall find you at Beechholme Park," she added, as she 
wished him good-night and thanked him for his escort ; and 
the words, so innocently uttered, lifted the veil of poetry from 
his spirit, leaving it to battle with stern realities as best it 
could. Fate had not been kind to him, Freeland thought just 
then. But for so-called misfortune, he might have been 
invited to Beechholme Park as a guest and an equal, instead 
of a paid workman and, socially-speaking, an inferior. For 
her sweet sake, he envied Kingsbury and his fellow-artists 
now. Kingsbury would be placed beside Helwyse at dinner, 
would drive with her, walk with her, enjoy her company a 
dozen times a day ; whilst for himself, he was regarded, if not 
kitchen company, at least not too good for the housekeeper's 
parlour. 

He had been asked by his employers to take up his abode 
in the house, but refused, hiring lodgings in the village 
instead. What, indeed, had he in common with tittering 
ladies' maids, priggish footmen, and butlers and housekeepers, 
perpetually gossiping about their master's affairs ? No, such a 
position would be insupportable ; and as he loved the country 
and solitude, he looked forward to the isolation of a lodging in 
the midst of fields and woods. 

D 2 
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That night he proved an intractable scholar, and his French 
master said more than once, " Monsieur Freeland, then, is ill, 
or why is he so absent-minded ? " 

When the lesson was over, he put together a few books for 
his holiday reading. Would not those long Sundays in the 
country make his sojourn perpetual holiday to him ? Two or 
three pocket-volumes of his favourite poets, a copy of Schiller's 
Letters to a Danish nobleman, the Odyssey in Greek, a pastoral 
poet or two in Latin, and half-a-dozen works on history, art, 
and science made up the number. Then he set to work to 
arrange his rooms, so as to leave them as orderly as possible, 
obliterating the traces of passing escapades in his workshop to 
the best of his ability, sponging the spoiled drawings with a 
rueful face, and locking away odds and ends of a private 
character. 

The next morning, whilst Kingsbury's valet was brushing 
his clothes, cleaning his drawing-case, filling his scent-bottles, 
and packing up a choice assortment of light summer wearing 
apparel, Freeland, bag in hand, was slowly riding on the top 
of an omnibus to the railway-station. The workman, going 
with a slow train and a third-class ticket; the artist, who started 
from home an hour and a half later, caught him up by means 
of a hansom cab and an express, and the two met on the 
platform. 

" Good-day, Freeland," said Mr. Kingsbury, nodding affably. 
'•'Come and have some talk with me to-morrow about my frames, 
there's a good fellow." 

Then he disappeared, one flunkey seizing his bag, another 
his dust-cloak and newspaper, a third taking possession of his 
portmanteau. Freeland saw the open carriage awaiting the 
distinguished visitor dash off in the direction of Beechholme 
Park ; then, shouldering his bag and his umbrella, set out on the 
hot dusty road leading to his destination. The carriage could 
have taken his bags the hottest and dustiest half of the way, 
but what proper-minded flunkey could contaminate a patrician 
portmanteau with near proximity to a plebeian one? The 
Beechholme servants knew Freeland perfectly well, and the 
distance he had to walk too ; but, to do Kingsbury justice, 
he forgot all about him as soon as he had quitted the platform. 
He had genius, but not that rarest quality of genius that 
expresses itself in perpetual sympathy with its fellow-men. 

Freeland, however, was not ill-pleased with his walk, which 
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led him first through a pretty village street, built terrace-wise, 
one quaint, old-world row of cottages rising above the other 
with hanging gardens and moss-covered walls dividing them ; 
then, gradually ascending, he had magnificent woods, dimpled 
hills and emerald valleys on one side, on the other, and stretching 
far as the eye could reach, the purple moors. There is no 
more beautiful scenery of the pastoral kind in the world than 
these Surrey hills, especially seen in autumn, when a ripple 
of gold spreads gradually from wood to wood, and every day 
brings new colours and new glories. Freeland's heart bounded 
as he respired the delicious air, filled his eyes with the 
glorious prospect, gathered the hedgerow flower, listened 
to the answering songs of the robin or wren. He loved 
these landscapes all the better because he knew them 
so well, hollow and glade, copse and dell, heath and lawny 
spaces. He thought, as he walked along in the noonday 
sultriness, how grateful his Sundays would be spent, either on 
the breezy hills, or amid gorgeous rich gorse and heather, or in 
the silence of the woods ; and then from those happy thoughts 
his mind wandered to the practical duties awaiting him, 
and mentally he began his work at Beechholme Park. It was 
a characteristic of Freeland's temperament, and, perhaps, 
accounted for the excellence of his work, that he was always 
able to isolate himself in it, to exist in it, apart from daily 
vexations, ailments, or hindrances. Whilst the work was there, 
and he had it to do, neither joy nor grief, mental distraction nor 
bodily discomfort, was allowed to stand between what to him was 
sacred and himself. Thus, though in his own mind he thought 
Beechholme Park wanted no decoration, and felt sure that its 
owners would never care for it, except in so far as it represented 
other people's taste to the world, just because the decoration 
was entrusted to him, he meant it to be the best he could 
produce. 

With his lodging he was well pleased. It consisted of a 
couple of rooms in a picturesque, tumble- down old farm-house, 
standing at the end of a long winding lane. There was a 
straggling flower-garden in front, and an orchard at the back, 
now brilliant with ripening pears and plums, whilst all around 
lay the rural features of the farm ; the barnyard always alive 
with gabbling hens ; the horse-pond, where the last brood of 
ducklings was learning to swim ; the neat house, so busy a 
scene at milking-time ; the turnip-house, the stables, the pig- 
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sheds. All these sights Freeland loved, and no less the homely 
music, which would now wake him in the morning: the 
crowing of the cock, the quacking of the ducks, the early 
gambols of the little pigs, the screaming of the guinea-fowls on 
the wall, the calling of the poultry to feed. 

So he settled himself in his new quarters with a light heart, 
and as he had arrived a day earlier than was necessary, gave 
himself up to existing enjoyment till the arrival of Helwyse. 

" We can do nothing without Miss Fleming," Mr. Cornweli 
had said, when he presented himself at Beechholme Park next 
morning, — "absolutely nothing. I will let you know as soon 
as she comes." 

Mr. Cornweli was a banker, who, as the phrase goes, ran 
up to town every morning, returning in time for his seven 
o'clock dinner. Little pleasure he could have in these Surrey 
hills, and in his elegant home, everyone thought, as day after 
day he might be seen driving to and from the railway station, 
as fast as his waggonette could carry him. From the middle of 
August to the beginning of February the same programme was 
gone through — a hurried breakfast, a turn on the terrace, then 
a journey by express speed and hansom cab to the City — back 
again to the Victoria Station at five o'clock, dinner, The Times 
newspaper, port-wine, a cigar, lastly tea with the ladies in the 
drawing-room before going to bed. Such was Mr. Cornweirs 
life, compared with which many a working man's might seem 
easy. But he was a prosperous man, he had a handsome wife, 
a large family of fine children, and enjoyed an excellent 
reputation for hospitality, liberal dealings with the poor, and 
art-patronage extended in the right direction. Thus, perhaps, 
he was in some degree compensated for the treadmill kind of 
life to which he had condemned himself. 

A day or two passed, and no summons came, but one 
morning, when Freeland was beginning to tire of his enforced 
idleness, an idleness, moreover, which Mr. Cornweli was paying 
for, he was accidentally made aware of Helwyse's coming. 
Happening to be at the station (how often we find ourselves by 
chance in the place where we wish to be !) he caught sight of a 
face that he recognised, though where he had seen it first he 
could not bring to mind. 

It was a girl's face, very young, very unfinished as yet, if 
such an expression is admissible, when regarding it from an 
artistic point of view. The nose was too small, the mouth was 
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too large, the chin required more delicate moulding, whilst the 
abundant black hair curling about her shoulders was as intrac- 
table as the large, ungainly figure, half-childish, half-woman- 
like ; nevertheless it was plain that the promise of a superb 
woman was here, and the eyes, large, velvety, and full of ex- 
pression, alone sufficed as a guarantee. Freeland, who, artist- 
like, never saw a striking face without analysing it, forgot for 
the moment that it was Brigitte, but the girl no sooner caught 
sight of him than she darted forward, crying at the top of her 
voice, in her odd French-English : 

" Hilaire, this is the monsieur whose Minette Patrice put 
into the vermilion-pot." 

And Hilaire, who partly for Helwyse's. sake, and partly 
on account of a private little plot of her own, Mrs. Cornwell 
had also invited to Beechholme Park, trotted after, screaming 
excitedly : 

" Oh ! how is Minette, and is the red gone off her tail ? " 

Freeland stooped down to kiss the little cheek that was 
held up to him in the greatest embarrassment. Brigitte held 
out her hand — nay, caught hold of his arm, so great was her 
delight at recognising a friendly face amid the strange sur- 
roundings. Hilaire clutched his coat lappel; there was no 
chance of escape. 

" We are going to stay here a fortnight, and aunt Helwyse 
has given me her blue dress with the pretty buttons, and 
Hilaire will have as much new milk as he pleases," Brigitte 
said. 

" And poor Patrice and Ambroise had to be left behind," 
added Hilaire ; " but I shall take them home some acorns and 
blackberries." 

Freeland, answering mechanically, glanced towards the 
group they had left at the end of the platform. There was 
Helwyse in the midst, with Mrs. Cornwell and two of her little 
girls on one side, Mr. Kingsbury on the other, two or three 
visitors, also newly arrived, being introduced to each other, 
and half-a-dozen servants bustling about with the luggage. 
The children's sudden rush at Freeland and loud cries, natu- 
rally directed attention that way. Helwyse looked after them, 
smiling, but vexed ; Mr. Kingsbury and the rest of the party 
stared in unmitigated amazement, whilst the promiscuous 
spectators tittered. The proper-minded little Cornwells looked 
horrified, and even the good-natured hostess coloured with 
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mortification. vVere not the eyes of the station-master and 
station-mistress — that is to say, of the whole world upon them, 
maliciously enjoying the little scene ! 

What could Helwyse do ? When, in answer to Freeland's 
respectful salutation, she merely bowed acknowledgment, ic 
was as much as could be reasonably expected of her; yet, 
because she did no more than this, he extricated himself 
brusquely from the children's hand-clasp, made an abrupt 
adieu, and hastened away, never turning his head. Brigitte 
and little Hilaire stood looking after him with a crestfallen air, 
neither the one nor the other imagining that they themselves 
were the cause of this strange behaviour. 

" The monsieur is not so nice as I thought," Hilaire said, 
disconcertedly. "He couldn't be angry with us, because 
we did not put the kitten's tail into the vermilion-pot, you 
know." 

"Well, dear," Brigitte answered, ever anxious to sweep 
away the tiniest cloud from her darling's little horizon, 
" he may be busy just now, and we shall see him again to- 
morrow." 

Hilaire was not convinced. 

" He looked quite glum, Brigitte ; he couldn't have looked 
glummer if we had dipped ten pussies into his paint pots, I 
am sure." 

" But that may have nothing whatever to do with us, 
Hilaire. I look glum when I have the toothache, don't I? 
and people might just as well think I was not nice." 

" Oh ! perhaps he has the toothache, the poor monsieur — I 
never thought of that," the child said, quite reassured ; then 
they were joined by the others. 

Not only this, but half-a-dozen incidents on that first day 
of arrival at Beechholme Park, made Helwyse feel as if a bear 
in leading-strings would have been easier to manage than this 
poor, impulsive, childish Brigitte. She had not a grain of intract- 
ableness in her composition, but she was so unused to the ways 
of the world, so unmanageable in the matter of personal tidi- 
ness, liberal use of strings and buttons, and other means of 
keeping her clothes in their proper place, so thoughtless where 
the opinion of others was concerned, that Helwyse had to 
administer a succession of mild little reproofs. 

Poor Brigitte ! How she rejoiced when the nursery-tea 
came, and the day's ordeal was over. The elder children of 
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the house were at school. Brigitte stood in no awe of the two 
little overdressed girls, who at once set her to work to dress 
their dolls for them, and patronisingly bestowed upon Hilaire 
a cupboard full of broken toys. They were good little girls 
enough, and the elder, the slow, heavy, plain child of the 
family, whose turn-up nose, red hair, and general dulness was 
a constant grief to both parents, soon found Brigitte quite 
delightful. Brigitte did not carry things with a high hand, 
like her pretty, clever, much-admired sister, and Brigitte 
caressed and petted her as much as strangers petted the more 
favoured Rosie. 

So when Mrs. Cornwell, magnificently dressed for dinner 
in white satin and diamonds, made her appearance in the 
nursery, she smiled complacently at the group. There was 
Rosie, lording it to her heart's content over Hilaire, the two as 
bosom friends as bosom friends can be ; and there was the 
oft-neglected, unattractive Janie, sitting on Brigitte's lap, listen- 
ing to all kinds of new nursery rhymes. The two young sisters 
were speaking French, too, for Brigitte and her brothers adored 
French as the language of their dear early home in Gascony, 
and they never spoke English when French would do. 

"How improving for my children !" thought Mrs. Corn- 
well, who, only a few weeks back, had parted with a French 
nurse. " Yes, if the girl turns out a nice girl, I will at once 
suggest my plans." 

After two or three days, Brigitte settled down without any 
more ado. She still gave Helwyse a pang of terror now and 
then with regard to punctuality at meals, proper Sunday 
behaviour — for at Beechholme Park Sunday was rigorously 
observed — and personal appearance, but that was all ; though 
the tallest person of her own sex in the house, only wanting 
long dresses and correct hair-dressing to look presentable at 
balls, she persistently kept to the nursery, not even venturing 
down to what Mrs. Cornwell called a family dinner-party, for 
Brigitte avoided the drawing-room as if it were a plague- 
stricken place, and could not even be persuaded to go down 
to dinner with Rosie and Janie. In the nursery she was 
happy, and in the nursery she stayed, taking long rambles 
with Hilaire, when the little girls were riding with the groom, 
fleeing down a side alley of the park if she caught sight of her 
fellow-visitors, enjoying the daisies and buttercups and black- 
berries for the first time in her young life without a care. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
"beneath the spreading oak." 

The rich, warm sunshine of the late September afternoon 
steeped glen and hollow in Beechholme Park with golden 
light, whilst far around moor and wood and hills lay bathed in 
yet mellower effulgence. It was still too warm for rambling in 
the woods, and the very best hour of the day for sketching, so 
Helwyse and one or two fellow-guests had brought out their 
sketch-books, and were leisurely working under the trees. It 
was a lovely bit of woodland scenery they had chosen as a 
subject — large, majestic oaks, in the fulness, yet not decay, of 
years, a vista of purple under the lower branches, and lawny 
glades of ripest gold stretching beneath. This was all ; yet 
what landscape artist wants more for a summer picture ? 

Kingsbury, who was a prince among painters, had brought 
his easel, or rather the Beechholme servants had brought it for 
him, and with true artistic fervour was revelling in the delicious 
light and shadow of the nearer boughs, where patines of bright 
gold lay motionless upon the almost violet sombreness of the 
under-leaves. Helwyse, who always felt herself the humblest 
of the humble in the presence of her master — for so indeed, 
artistically speaking, she regarded him — contented herself with 
sketching a magnificent group of white foxgloves, rising like a 
procession of fairy princesses from a mossy bank close by. 

Idly stretched on the turf, with a volume of Shelley, from 
which he occasionally read extracts, was a third guest-friend, 
Hubert Papillon by name, who may be described as one of 
those men who have written a successful play and novel, are 
always travelling, sp^ak many languages, and never grow 
old. Mr. Papillon was, in fact, clever, and being rich and a 
bachelor, and without any more notions of politics, or what are 
<a.lled social obligations, than a well-trained singing-bird, gave 
up his time, his talents, and his money to the cultivation of 
that cleverness which so astonished his friends. He came of 
three stocks — French, English, and Wallachian — which, perhaps, 
accounted for seeming contradictions in his temperament. He 
was a good fellow, yet in some senses a Bohemian ; and though 
perpetually changing his tastes and hobbies, he never so far 
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changed as to lose the character of a chivalrous English 
gentleman. 

Thus much for Hubert Papillon; and of Mrs. Cornwell, who, 
engaged in some elegant needlework for a bazaar! made up the 
group, it is unnecessary to say anything. 

" I have arranged all the tableaux vivants for your party 
to-morrow, Mrs. Cornwell, ,, said Papillon, disgusted at having 
read a sonnet to which nobody paid any attention. — What a 
bore these artists are when out sketching ! — he thought to him- 
self; — and they are always at it ! — He added aloud : " But we 
must have Miss Clifford for the Jephthah's daughter." 

" Well," Mrs. Cornwell answered, good-naturedly, " I have 
telegraphed as you told me to do. ' Your eyes indispensable 
to-morrow for Jephthah's daughter.' If she does not benevo- 
lently come after that appeal, nothing but her own inclination 
will bring her." 

" That's the worst of it," Papillon said, impatiently. " A 
woman famous for her eyes is good for nothing. Miss Clifford 
is — I won't say downright ugly — but you know well enough, 
were it not for those magnificent eyes, she would never so 
much as be looked at Oh, I hate you all, you handsome 
women 1 " he added, glaring maliciously at his hostess and 
lovely guest-friend. 

" Come, Papillon, that is quite intemperate language, you 
know," Kingsbury said, 

"I am sure I beg Mrs. Corn well's and Miss Fleming's 
humble pardon," he said, with affected meekness.' " But you 
must confess, Kingsbury, I am greatly to be pitied. Mine is 
a hard case. I have spent days upon these tableaux vivants, 
in order to give general pleasure and satisfaction, and at the 
last moment Miss Clifford writes that she can't conveniently 
arrive till next week, thus upsetting all my arrangements." 

" Yes, I am sure you have been most kind about it. And 
the dresses you brought with you ! Why, the railway people 
must have taken you for a stage-manager," Mrs. Cornwell put 
in, consolingly. 

" Thank you for your sympathy. I am only sorry things 
have turned out so unfortunately. The Jephthah's daughter 
was to have been the crowning achievement ; and now it must 
either collapse altogether, or be a frightful fiasco." 

11 The Cordelia will console us for everything," Kingsbury 
said, looking at Helwyse for the smile and the blush, which did 
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not, however, come. Helwyse was so absorbed in her white 
foxgloves at that moment, that this allusion to her appearance 
as Cordelia passed unnoticed. 

Just then there was a rush of young feet on the turf, and a 
wild, radiant figure — gipsy, child, and woman all in one — stood 
before them. It was Brigitte, who, in her broad-brimmed 
straw hat and brown holland pinafore-like dress, looked as- 
dishevelled, untidy, and Bohemian as could be well imagined. 
That long, curly, black hair of hers had never surely seemed 
so intractable before, whilst her garments, from which the sash 
had dropped in her play — poor Brigitte who was always losing 
some part of her dress or other, and being scolded in conse- 
quence ! — fell to her feet in folds as unfashionable as those of 
a Greek statue. But two or three days of out-of-door life and 
perfect happiness had wonderfully embellished the girl, and as 
she stood there, holding out a letter to Mrs. Corn well, all 
eagerness and expectation, she looked quite handsome. 
" What could not be made of the child with stays, crinolines, 
and dress-improvers," thought Mrs. Corn well, whilst the others 
found in the very absence of these abominations something 
indescribably picturesque and noble. 

" Oh, madame ! " Brigitte cried, speaking French as she 
always did when eager, " here is a telegram for you — and may 
Hilaire and I go with Mr. Freeland to see the young owl's nest 
at Hollow Farm ? Rosie and Jane are out riding, and we will 
promise to be back before dusk." 

Mrs. Cornwell looked at Helwyse. Helwyse smiled assent- 
ingly, so the permission was accorded. For Rosie and Janie 
to have accepted such an invitation would have been out of 
the question, of course, but with regard to Brigitte and Hilaire 
it was quite another matter. So the delighted Brigitte rushed 
off, afraid to imperil the permission by a moment's delay. 
Before Papillon had time to inquire the meaning of such an 
apparition, for he had lunched out every day since his arrival, 
and had, therefore, not encountered Helwyse's young charges, 
Mrs. Cornwell read aloud with dismay : 

"From Edith Clifford to Mrs. Cornwell. — Impossible to 
leave so soon. A thousand regrets." 

" I have thought of something," cried Papillon, springing 
from the ground and pointing in the direction Brigitte had 
taken. " There is Jephthah's daughter, my dear friends. We 
might search the United Kingdom in vain to find a better. 
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Edith Clifford is all very well, but Edith Clifford is a fashionable 
young lady. This girl, whoever she may be, is superb, and 
have her we must" 

"My poor Brigitte!" Helwyse said, smiling almost in- 
credulously. " I have hardly thought of her looks at all." 

"Who and what is she? — a prot'egke y a nursery-maid, a 
Sunday-school monitor? I am dying to know." 

Whereupon Helwyse, who had known Papillon for several 
years, told the story of the orphan's arrival with mingled 
humour and pathos. 

" What a romantic history I " said Kingsbury ; adding, with 
a little shrug of the shoulders, " thank Heaven I have no 
nephews or nieces who can thus surprise me, for mingled with 
the pleasure, must have been a little dismay at such an 
invasion." 

" And think of Miss Fleming adopting one — and a boy — a 
boy ! " Mrs. Cornwell said, looking horrified. 

" You don't mean to say you entertain such an idea ? " said 
the artist, turning to Helwyse with mingled admiration and 
disapproval. "It is generous, but under the circumstances, 
Quixotic. You will endanger your art-career. You will 
hamper yourself in a hundred ways. You will no longer 
be your own mistress." 

" That is what I say," Mrs. Cornwell added. " Her heart 
and soul are now in her work, and that is why she does it 
so welL But when she has a boy to look after " — and the 
word was pronounced as emphatically as if it had been an 
anacondah or rhinoceros, or some other dreadful creature — 
"when she has a boy to look after and mend for and scold, and 
take to church on Sundays, and buy quartern loaves for every 
day, either Miss Fleming will get ill, or Miss Fleming's 
pictures will cease to be hung." 

" What worldly nonsense you are both talking ! Excuse 
me, my dear Mrs. Cornwell, for the language, but really I am 
amazed," said Papillon, with indolent indignation. "Are, 
then, natural affection and Christian charity to be banished 
from the world, lest there should be one picture painted or one 
book written the less? I honour Miss Helwyse for her resolve, 
and I will take the monster you speak of to the Zoological 
Gardens every Sunday — provided his aunt goes too." 

" That is a poor display of the Christian charity you spoke 
of just now," Kingsbury said. "I speak solely as an artist, and 
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as from time to time Miss Fleming does me the honour to ask 
my opinion, I venture upon offering a word or two of friendly 
advice now." 

" Which she won't take, I'm sure. But God knows what a 
god-send is this Miss Brigitte to me 1 The very best Jephthah's 
daughter in the world dropped from the clouds! You will 
manage the business for me, will you not, Miss Fleming ? " 

u I will try ; but Brigitte is not easy to be persuaded. " 

" Bribe her with something pretty — coax her, only gain her 
consent somehow, and I shall be eternally gratefuL I have 
set my heart upon the matter, you see, and Mrs. Corawell 
also." 

" I have found out the way to win Brigitte's affections, and 
if everything else fails, will see what I can do," Mrs. Cornwell 
said. "She is so devoted to her little brother, that to 
please him she would figure as Jephthah's daughter before 
all London." 

" Bravo ! " Papillon cried, delightedly. 

" Tell Brigitte that, if she consents, Hilaire shall sit up to 
see the piece, and all four shall have supper after in the nursery, 
and crackers." 

" Ah 1 I should never have thought of that Dear Mrs. 
Cornwell, how kind of you ! I am sure Brigitte will do all that 
is asked of her," Helwyse answered; then the conversation 
dropped into another channel. 

By-and-by tea was brought out, after which Mrs. Cornwell 
rose, saying that it was time for her to fetch her husband from 
the station. Helwyse also put up her painting things, and 
leaving the two men still under the oak trees, she set off to meet 
the children alone. 

A little cloud was on her face, and a little weight lay on her 
heart, she hardly knew why. Was it because she saw that her 
oracle disapproved of this resolve to help poor Bryan ? Did 
he see in her conduct a falling off from those precepts he had 
so long and so earnestly inculcated, namely, that the life 
devoted to art must be single-purposed, self-sacrificing, conse- 
crated as the life of the Hebrew Samuel or the Greek Ion within 
the walls of the temple? Did he regard her determination 
not only as a piece of Quixotism, but as a swerving from the 
high allegiance she had sworn to from her childhood upwards ? 
Or, if none of these thoughts were in his mind, why had his 
voice been so suddenly cold, his face so unsympathetic ? 
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Poor Helwyse began to feel for the first time that life was 
growing a problem and a perplexity. She must stand by Bryan, 
yet there was nothing in the world so sweet to her as Kings- 
bury's praises. He stood out from the crowd of her fellow- 
artists as a grand, mediaeval, wonderfully-endowed genius, whose 
lightest approval was a guarantee of future fame, whose 
merest criticism was a lesson to be pondered over for years. 
How kind, and good, and helpful a friend he had been to her 
from the very beginning of her artistic career I She could not 
endure the thought of disappointing him now. 

Thinking these thoughts as she walked pensively through 
the dusky lanes, she suddenly heard merry young voices, and 
came upon the three all at once, Freeland in the midst, Brigitte 
clinging to his arm, Hilaire holding him by the hand. A kind 
of paternal tenderness had been developed in Freeland's nature 
long ago, when yet a mere boy he had found himself the natural 
protector of helpless little sisters ; and it was renewed now. 

" Oh ! auntie," cried Hilaire, ecstatically, " we have had such 
a treat I Mr. Freeland put up a swing for us, and gave us harvest 
cake, and I took one of the little owls in my arms, I did." 

" Such queer things, as prickly as porcupines, and with such 
eyes and mouths 1 v Brigitte added, laughingly trying to extend 
her own sufficiently by way of imitation. " You must see them, 
auntie." 

Helwyse, having greeted Freeland, gave her hand to Hilaire, 
and the four walked in a friendly line homewards. After that 
vexatious encounter at the station, Freeland had taken refuge 
in the coldest, most business-like behaviour, and it had been 
easy to keep this up so long as they were in Mrs. CornwelPs 
boudoir, with workmen standing by, and a hundred things to 
be thought of during the interview. But now, when the children 
had again brought them together in this easy, natural way, and 
they were walking side by side amid delicious woods, and 
under a purpling sky, with pale stars trembling through a prim- 
rose cloud, and an ineffable peace and sweetness around and 
above them, all his old craving for equality came back. He 
craved an equality that should be recognised by the world, as 
well as by Helwyse's own heart, an equality incontestable, 
guaranteed, permanent 

But he felt joyous, and when Helwyse, having heard much 
more about the young owls, expressed a wish to see them, he 
said eagerly : 
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" Will you come and see them, then, to-morrow afternoon, 
lltss Helwyse ? I shall be back to tea at six o'clock " 

" And will you give aunt Helwyse tea and harvest cake, 
fco, and show her everything ? " Hilaire said. 

" Not to-morrow, thank you. It is Mrs. Cornwell's party, 
you know, and I have promised to help in the preparations. 
But may I come the next day ? And I think Mr. Kingsbury 
would like to come, too ; perhaps we could sketch the young 
owls in their nest," Helwyse added, not noticing with how 
little alacrity Freeland assented this time. 

Then they talked of birds and their ways, Freeland be- 
stowing information abundantly, and able to answer all the 
questions put to him. Helwyse, artist-like, ever pondering over 
some fresh idea, always found here a ready fund of knowledge 
and suggestions. Freeland could tell her where to go for 
exactly the bit of forest scenery she wanted, could accurately 
describe this bird and that, could imitate every woodland note, 
and knew the names of every wild flower, shrub, or tree that 
grew thereabouts. So they talked eagerly till they reached the 
park-gates. 

There his ease and gaiety forsook him. The stately, brand- 
new iron gates of Beechholme Park were like barriers shutting 
him out of Paradise, in other words, from the world in which 
Helwyse moved, as lovely and as much removed from him as 
thp star shining so radiantly over their heads. 

He was about to turn back after a formal greeting, when 
Hilaire threw up his arms, imperatively demanding a kiss, and 
Brigitte held out her hand with a friendly good-bye. 

"Dear Mr. Freeland, may we come and see you again 
soon ? " said Hilaire, whilst Brigitte echoed the wish in other 
words. 

How could Helwyse hold back ? She also advanced with 
outstretched hands and said in the friendliest tones : 

" Thank you very much for being so good to the children, 
Mr. Freeland. I will not fail to be at Hollow Farm the day 
after to-morrow at six o'clock." 

Then they separated; Helwyse to hasten indoors and 
make the speediest possible toilette with Brigitte's help, Hilaire 
looking on ; Freeland to stroll homewards in the heavy, silent 
sweetness of the twilight, looking back more than once at the 
brilliantly-lighted mansion he had left behind. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

jephthah's daughter. 

Mrs. Cornwell never omitted the reading of nursery prayers, 
which she did in a lively, unsentimental way, making them as 
interesting as story-books. She had not a grain of sentimentality 
in her composition ; so when she sat at the head of the table in 
a pretty, bright-coloured morning dress, with a pleasant smile on 
her handsome face, you might be sure there would follow no 
lachrymose dissertations on juvenile sinners and saints, and their 
treatment in the world to come. She instead would read the story 
of Joseph and his brethren, and of Miriam and the infant Moses, 
much as if they were incidents of ordinary daily life, leaving 
her young hearers to draw the moral for themselves. To-day, 
being entirely pre-occupied with her party, and wishing to set 
Papillon's mind at ease about the tableaux vivants without 
delay, she read the narrative of Jephthah's daughter. When 
the reading was over and she had kissed them all before 
descending to breakfast, she said, certainly with a Macchia- 
vellian insight insight into the real state of affairs : 

" I have such a treat in store for you all to-night, provided 
Brigitte will do something for me. You are to sit up till ten 
o'clock to see the company and the charades, and have supper 
afterwards and crackers, and a camellia each to wear ! " 

" Oh ! " was the universal cry of ecstasy. Then in a 
brief, innocent way, as if she were merely asking her to shut 
the door, Mrs. Cornwell mooted the subject of Jephthah's 
daughter. 

Brigitte, of course, was trapped. The idea of appearing 
before Mrs. Cornwell's guests was simply dreadful to her. She 
felt afraid of breaking down, but to break down a dozen times 
were nothing in comparison to Hilaire's disappointment. She 
consented with a dismayed face, and, as soon as breakfast 
was over, retired to her favourite seat in the bay window, with 
the Bible in her hands. She said to herself that the thing 
must be done well, since she had promised to do it. Would 
not failure be not only ungrateful, but unfair? Her kind 
friend's share of the compact would be abundantly fulfilled, 
ghe knew that, and how much was she indebted to her 
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already! Never before had Hilaire looked so strong and 
rosy, whilst every day in this enchanted place was health- 
giving and blissful to him. She must, she would succeed for 
conscience and Mrs. Cornwell's sake. 

So, perched on the broad window-sill behind a red curtain, 
her long limbs drawn up under her, her arms folded behind her 
head, the open Bible on her knees, she sat conning the story of 
the heroic Hebrew maiden. 

It was new to Brigitte, for she had not been brought up 
to read the Bible among her Catholic relations, and as she 
read, and re-read, she seemed farther off than ever from 
arriving at a satisfactory interpretation. When, an hour after, 
Helwyse entered, she rose and said, putting down the book in 
despair : 

" Aunt Helwyse, I do not in the least know how I shall do 
it. You see, I don't understand the story. If Jephthah had 
been my father I should have so hated him for his cruelty that 
I am sure I should have escaped from the mountains." 

" There is another way of looking at it," Helwyse said. 
"Suppose you had not been the first of his children to meet 
Jephthah, but there were several, and the one to be sacri- 
ficed was a little sister or brother you loved very much, 
would you not at once have consented to die in that one's 
place ? " 

" Oh, yes, if it were Hilaire ! " Brigitte answered, a gleam 
of indescribable love and devotion lighting up her dark eyes. 
" I see what you mean, aunt Helwyse. I think I can do it 
now. I will alter the story in my own mind ; I will fancy 
myself about to die, not for the sake of a cruel father, but for 
a little brother like Hilaire. That would not be so very hard, 
I think." 

"Well, come with me to try on the dresses," Helwyse 
answered cheerfully. "You need not think any more of the 
piece now, I am sure." 

"But I must think about it, aunt Helwyse. You see, 
there will be so many people to look on, and if I do not do 
my part, I shall feel that I have cheated Mrs. Cornwell." 

It was not without much persuasion that the girl could be 
induced to leave her solitary corner in the window ; but when 
she found herself among the gorgeous dresses that Papillon 
displayed in order to dazzle her, she forgot all about the little 
brother and the sacrifice. With half-childish, half-womanly 
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delight, and a coquetry now brought into play for the first 
time, she allowed herself to be attired in one magnificent dress 
after the other. Papillon was enraptured with his new acquisi- 
tion. Her wild, black hair, large yet not ungraceful limbs, 
mobile features, and fine eyes, charmed him as much as her 
almost infantine naivety and childishness. She was still, in 
fact, a mere child, all precocity had been the development of 
suffering and self-sacrifice; and beneath this gravity and 
sedateness beyond her years lay a capacity for joyousness and 
enthusiasm new even to herself. 

Two or three other guests had arrived that morning, and 
much time was occupied in arranging the various tableaux to 
Papillon's satisfaction. Brigitte's impersonation alone pleased 
him. Helwyse made a charming Cordelia, Kingsbury a noble 
Caractacus, but a Cordelia and a Caractacus a little too like 
Helwyse and Kingsbury. Brigitte, and Brigitte only, seemed 
to grow into the r61e, and leave her former self behind. 

** My dear little girl," Papillon said. Brigitte was almost 
as big as himself, but being double her years, he felt privileged 
to use such language. " Only do as well to-night as you are 
doing now, and to-morrow I will give you anything you ask 
of me." 

"Will you hold Hilaire on Rosie's pony while he trots 
round the lawn ? " she asked. 

4< That is no favour. The grooms are there on purpose 
to do it. No ; ask for something you can see and hold in 
your hands,' 1 answered Papillon, who was indolent in hot 
weather. 

"Well, will you climb to the top of the big fir tree at 
the end of the plantation, and fetch me one of the young 
squirrels ? " 

" The squirrel would bite and scratch you," Papillon said, 
with another wry face. " You shall have bonbons instead." 

" I want nothing ; I was only teasing," Brigitte answered, 
laughing gaily. Then she returned to the nursery to tell 
Hilaire of all the wonderful things he was to see, and to amuse 
all three children till evening came. Even the nurse was busy 
below, and Brigitte was the best nursemaid in the world, full 
of resources and possessed of indefatigable patience. Mrs. 
Cornwell congratulated herself more than once that day upon 
the piece of benevolence which had turned out so well. 

The company was a superb one, and the festive appearance 
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of Beechholme Park seemed fairyland to Brigitte and Hilaire. 
It was the first splendour they had seen, and Hilaire quite 
made up his mind that a mine of gold lay somewhere in Mrs. 
Cornweirs estate, only waiting to be coined when the owner 
wanted it. The four children stood on the stairs to see the 
visitors pass into the dining-room, Hilaire, with the utmost 
difficulty, being prevented from clapping his hands at the sight 
of Mrs. Cornwell's pink satin and diamonds. 

Neither children nor guests observed another spectator of 
the scene, who, happening at that moment to be crossing the 
hall, paused for a moment in the shadow of a vestibule till the 
procession passed by. It was Freeland. There were several 
finishing touches to be put to the temporary theatre at the 
eleventh hour, and when Papillon had quitted him an hour 
before it was with the anxiously-uttered injunction : 

"Mind, Freeland, I rely on you to have everything in 
order." 

So, with hammer in hand, he had altered a curtain here, 
put up a few lights there, re-arranged decorations, just accom- 
plishing the last stroke as the dinner was announced. 

Though wholly unobserved, he was so near the marshalled 
guests that her dress touched him as she passed by — for of 
course he had no eyes but for Helwyse. How lovely she 
looked, he thought, and how perfectly she was dressed, though 
far the simplest of all ! That white robe so graceful and artless 
that it might have been worn by an Arcadian shepherdess on 
May Day, whilst with the sweet-smelling, creamy-blossomed 
stephanotis blossoms in her hair and on her bosom, she 
looked the very personification of sweetness and spring-like 
innocence. 

Helwyse was young enough and fair enough to want no 
other splendours, but you may be sure that in the eyes of the 
world, that is to say, of Mrs. Cornwell's lady friends and 
women servants, she was far from faultlessly attired. 

Freeland watched her till she disappeared amid the gay 
silks, feathers, and glittering jewellery of the rest ; then fetching 
his hat, precipitately left the house. He had been invited, nay, 
cordially pressed to stay and see the evening's entertainment, 
but refused, knowing well what such an invitation meant 
There would be a champagne supper in the housekeeper's 
room, with simpering ladies' maids in rustling black silks, and 
supercilious butler and upper footmen, all epicurean in their 
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eating and sparse of Christian charity in their tittle-tattle. Can 
we expect a corn crop when we have planted tares, or look for 
sweet apples on a crab tree? Our servants are as Vanity 
Pair — not as God made them. 

Freeland walked across the park in the lovely summer 
starlight, not repiningly, only a little out of heart, and it must 
be admitted, out of temper. He felt a childish longing to 
behold Helwyse as Cordelia, and it seemed hard that after 
having toiled all day at the preparations, he should not be 
rewarded by a glimpse of her there. It was all very well for 
Mrs. Cornwell to say : " Pray don't go home, Freeland. 
Mrs. Beech will take care of you, and I am sure a glass of 
good champagne will do you good." Mrs. Cornwell must 
know that he had nothing in common with Mrs. Beech and 
her friends of the upper kitchen. 

But his position only seemed anomalous for Helwyse's 
sake. He would battle with his folly, and so master it that it 
should never torment him again. After all, were they not 
good friends, and was she not always sweet and good to him, 
and glad to be in his company? He must be satisfied with 
this, and when the boy was under his care, there would be 
countless opportunities for seeing her oftener still. He sat 
down to his solitary tea thus with no uncheerful air, lighted his 
reading lamp, and after three hours' hard study, retired to rest 
whilst Beechholme Park was still blazing with lights. 

Meanwhile Brigitte, who has been thinking of nothing but 
Jephthah's daughter during the nursery tea, descended to the 
dressing-room, passionately longing to do her part well for 
Hilaire's sake. When the last touch was put to her toilette by 
Helwyse, and the curtain was about to be drawn up, she sighed, 
or rather breathed, a little prayer, and from that moment, till it 
dropped again, so identified herself with the scene that she 
almost believed it was real. Hers was indeed a glorious 
impersonation, and alike pose, attitude, and expression were 
of her own choosing. No one had said to her, you must 
try to look thus, hold your arms that way, kneel thus — she had 
thought of everything herself, and seeing the sudden imagina- 
tiveness and power the occasion had called forth in this 
apparently common-place young girl, Papillon delightedly let 
her have her way. There was a round of applause when the 
curtain dropped, and Brigitte was called for again and again, 
but Brigitte had fled. After a vain search for her elsewhere 
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she was found in the nursery, with Hilaire on her knees, 
Hilaire's little arms round her neck, his applause being all she 
wanted. She had changed her dress, and the sudden transfor- 
mation was wonderful, the rapt, passionate, heroic woman of a 
few minutes ago being again a mere child, living in the world 
of childhood only. 

" You must really come downstairs/' Papillon said, " there 
are so many people waiting to be introduced to you. You 
were splendid, my dear child." 

"What nonsense — isn't it, Hilaire?" Brigitte said; "and we 
won't go downstairs, will we, Hilaire ? No, we will stay up 
here and enjoy our crackers in peace." 

" Oh 1 will you be so unkind, Miss Brigitte ? " 

" It is not unkind at all, and you know it is not. Nobody 
wants me so much as Rosie, and Janie, and Hilaire ; and 
please don't stay any longer, Mr. Papillon, because we want to 
begin our supper." 

Papillon went away laughing, and repeated the story in the 
drawing-room, of course making the best of it, for to him this 
naive, brilliant, unformed half-French, half-Irish girl, was the 
one novelty and charm in a society to him dull, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. He acknowledged that Helwyse was sweet to 
look at and sweet to listen to, but Helwyse, fresh and un- 
worldly as she was, had none of Brigitte's delicious frankness, 
untameableness, wildness — he knew not by what name to call 
it And then, to his thinking, Brigitte possessed beauty — as 
yet unfinished and undeveloped, but beauty still — of a rarer 
kind than Helwyse. Those clouds of curly black hair, those 
violet Irish eyes, so deep, so passionate, so indescribable; 
those large grand features, that would tone down into sym- 
metry by-and-by, entrapped his fancy and exercised his imagi- 
nation. The girl was a riddle, a romance, a speculation, and 
he had arrived at an age when to be thus interested and per- 
plexed was a novel and acceptable sensation to him. 

Brigitte, quite unconscious of the curiosity she had aroused, 
was making a hearty supper with her young companions, telling 
stories, singing songs, playing the mimic, doing a hundred 
things to make them merry. Then, when the meal was over, 
the crackers were pulled, and it was time for the little people 
to go to bed, as no nursemaid appeared, she performed the 
business of undressing and washing, finally retiring herself. 
When, at midnight, Mrs. Cornwell came for a final glance 
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round, she found all darkness and silence. The children's 
clothes were neatly folded and put away, the little girls cosily 
tucked up in their cribs, and Hilaire sleeping softly by 
Brigitte's side. 

"That girl is worth her weight in gold," thought Mrs. 
Cornwell. " But for her, Rosie and Janie would have been 
sadly in the way to-day." 

And the next morning the following conversation took 
place between host and hostess before they descended to the 
breakfast-table : 

" You are quite sure, my dear, that you have no objection 
to the plan ? " said Mrs. Cornwell. 

" What possible objection can I have ? If the girl is a nice 
girl, and if Rosie and Janie are fond of her, there is nothing 
to say." 

" And of course it is a great advantage to the children to 
be speaking French perpetually. It is as good as keeping a 
French maid for them." 

" Much better, I should say." 

"And I am sure it will be a comfort to dear Helwyse to 
have one of the four orphans provided for, even for a time. 
Besides, I shall let Brigitte have music lessons, and other 
advantages." 

" Of course — of course." 

" Then it is settled. I wish another matter seemed as likely 
to be settled too." 

" And what is that ? " 

" I am losing patience with Mr. Kingsbury. It is now 
five years since he and Helwyse have been thrown together. 
Surely it is high time for him to speak out, if he wishes to 
marry her." 

"My good Rose, why do you want Miss Fleming to 
marry anyone? She is happy enough. She has plenty of 
friends, and is in a fairway to make her fortune. Let her be." 

" But Mr. Kingsbury has really behaved to her more like a 
lover than anything else." 

" Well, he is going away to-day, isn't he ? So you will not 
be annoyed any more by witnessing his attentions." 

"But that is just the trouble. Mr. Kingsbury has been 
here for several days. I have given htm every opportunity of 
seeing Helwyse. If he goes away without speaking to her, I 
shall set him down as a trifler." 
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" I daresay he is no more a trifler than most men. If he 
saw another man likely to carry off the prize, he would at once 
enter the lists and try to carry it off himself. That is how 
marriages are made, my dear." 

" Then I hope Helwyse will not think of him at all, and 
marry someone else." 

" I hope she will remain as she is, and go on painting her 
pretty pictures. But make haste, Rosie. We must really cut 
down prayers to seven minutes and a half, for a second Psalm 
always deprives me of my third bit of toast." 

Then the usual dressing-room dialogue closed, and Mr. 
Cornwell descended to take the five minutes' turn in the lawn 
which constituted his sole enjoyment of the magnificent standard- 
roses and sylvan scenery, cultivated so assiduously. Prayers 
and breakfast followed, both being got through at a rapid pace, 
after which the brougham drove up with automatic punctuality, 
and he was driven to the station just in time to catch the 
express. 

Poor Mr. Cornwell ! The village children plucked black- 
berries and sweetbriar from his hedges ; the gipsy or vagrant 
encamped in cosy little enclosures off his waste lands ; the 
schoolboys for miles round went nutting in his woods or fishing 
in his brooks ; the stray London artist or artizan rejoiced in 
the beauty of his domains, alike in springtide and autumn, 
haymaking and harvest ; but scant possession, in the spiritual 
sense of the word, could the owner be said to have of all 
these. 

The primroses might star the mossy ground with gold, or 
the hyacinth spread an azure cloud over dell and glade ; the 
skylark might pierce the blue vault of heaven in its arrowy 
flight, filling it with joyful song ; the yellow hillsides might be 
flecked with large purple shadows in harvest-time ; the woods 
change to purple and crimson, and the lonely robins sing to 
each other from barren hedges, all these eye-rejoicing, heart- 
stirring sights and sounds were lost to the rich governor of 
Beechholme Park as he sat in his dreary counting-house from 
morning till night. 

What an irony of fate is this so-called good fortune some- 
times ! Mr. Cornwell was always saying to himself, " I am a 
prosperous man, thank God, and when I have worked a few 
years longer, I shall retire from business and enjoy a country 
life." But could he enjoy it as he fondly imagined he should, 
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do ? Would not so many long years of indefatigable money- 
making wear off the keen edges of those sensibilities, by virtue 
of which a man is capable of enjoying good and lovely things ? 
In vain the wild flowers bloom for us, the birds pipe for us, the 
poets sing to us, if we have refused to gaze on them and hearken 
to them in our youth 1 



CHAPTER IX. 

BRIGITTE LISTENS TO PROPOSALS. 

The next morning, by way of rewarding Brigitte for her 
amiable behaviour, Mrs. Cornwell took her into the library and 
made those tempting proposals we have already heard of. A 
year at Beechholme Park, a pony to ride, music lessons, new 
dresses, and a trip to London every now and then, surely here 
was as bright a prospect as the heart of any young girl could 
desire ! But Brigitte listened coldly, and answered without 
hesitation. She did not care about all these things, she said, 
and nothing would induce her to leave Hilaire even for a 
year. 

Then Mrs. Cornwell tried motherly remonstrance and a 
little gentle moralising. Was not Brigitte carrying sisterly 
attachment too far ? If Hilaire were old enough to reason with 
her on the subject, would he not urge her to accept such an 
offer? Would it not indeed be selfish of him to do other- 
wise ? And Hilaire was not the only person to consult — there 
was her uncle Bryan and his young family. Had Brigitte 
thought of them ? she said kindly, but with a slight shade of 
reproach. 

" You must consider," she added, " that it would be greatly 
to Hilaire's advantage to do as I ask you. The money your 
uncle Bryan must meantime necessarily spend on you might be 
spent on Hilaire. You say he is delicate, he needs then all the 
more care and comfort " 
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" That is just why I cannot leave him," Brigitte said u He 
is almost always ailing, but when I am with him, he forgets all 
about it. I amuse him in a dozen different ways, and I am 
sure no one else would do it. 1 ' 

"Of course you must do as you please, but there is yet 
another consideration. If you get a good education yourself — 
which it seems your uncle Bryan cannot afford to give — you 
would be enabled later to maintain Hilaire, or at least to give 
him the comforts he requires. You could earn money and 
spend it upon him." 

Brigitte reflected for a little. 

" I can do that by-and-by," she said, in the same tones of 
quiet decision. " I shall better be able to leave him when he 
is older and stronger ; and then I do not mind where I go or 
what I do in order to help poor uncle Bryan. It is not myself 
I care about," she added, with tears in her eyes, and a quiver- 
ing of the under-lip. " I could bear to be parted from him, of 
course, if I made up my mind to it ; but I could not bear to 
have him unhappy. It would break my heart." 

" You are a good girl, Brigitte, and I am sure no one can 
blame you for such devotion. But, my dear, children do very 
quickly forget things." 

"Mrs. Cornwell, don't ask me to do it. He could never 
forget me. No one loves him as I do," the girl said, bursting 
into tears, and of course her friend ceased to persuade. Per- 
haps Brigitte would have opportunities of learning at home — 
she was still young, and must make up for lost time, and so on. 

But hardly were Brigitte's tears dried, and her misgivings 
set at ease, when a fresh trial awaited her. Mrs. Cornwell 
having given her a basket of flowers to arrange, left her alone 
in the library, where, half-an-hour later, Papillon found her 
humming to herself not over cheerfully. 

" And what are you thinking of? " he asked, as he entered 
the room, and sat down to watch her at work. Two vases had 
been already filled, but a heap of roses and lilies still lay 
on the table, Brigitte handling them as lovingly as if they were 
human beings. She had stuck a splendid crimson flower in her 
hair, another in her bosom, and in her dark blue cotton dress,, 
with its long straight skirt and loose hanging sleeves, might 
have been taken for an Eastern flower-girl. The picture struck 
Papillon's fancy, and bringing out pencil and sketch-book > 
he began to draw it while they talked. 
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" I was thinking," she said, quite innocently, "that I wish I 
could earn some money." 

" And what would you do with it ? " 

" Oh ! so many things. I should first of all buy Hilaire a 
little blue coat with silver buttons; then I should spend a 
pound or two in learning to read and write; and the rest, 
of course, I should give uncle Bryan." 

He laughed heartily. 

" Are you such a terrible ignoramus as not to know how to 
read or write? I am not clever, but perhaps I could teach you 
so much." 

"I mean English," Brigitte answered pettishly. "How 
could I leam English properly when there was no one to teach 
me ? I can read and write French, of course. But arithmetic, 
now. Can you do sums ? " 

" Quite easy ones," answered the young man, still laughing. 

" Oh ! will you teach me ? You see, if I could do sums, 
and play on the piano, perhaps uncle Bryan would let me keep 
a little school I will act Jephthah's daughter for you as often 
as you like if you will teach me to do sums." 

" Well, when you have arranged your flowers, if you fetch 
a slate and pencil, we will begin at once; and if you are 
tractable, you shall have a lesson every day." 

She made such haste to finish her task that it was done 
long before his own. Holding up the sheet he said : 

" Come, as you and I are making bargains, let us come to 
terms about this portrait. If you will sit patiently till it is 
done — in water-colours — you shall have a little blue coat for 
Hilaire." 

"No, I won't have it, but I will sit for the portrait. 
Hilaire can do without the little blue coat, and if I learn to do 
sums, I shall be able to buy him one before long with my own 
money." 

" I think I can put you in a better way of earning money 
than by keeping a school," Papillon said, putting down his 
sketch-book. " Put on your hat, there is a good little girl, and 
come out of doors with me. I want to have a long talk with 
you." 

Brigitte put on her broad-brimmed straw hat delightedly, 
and, taking his hand, the two set out for a stroll. She liked 
Papillon better than any of her new friends at Beechholme 
Park ; firstly, because he was half French and always spoke the 
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language of her beloved France; secondly, because, without 
taking much trouble about Hilaire, he was kind to him in many 
ways, giving him birds' eggs and bonbons, and buying him 
toys whenever he drove to Guildford. 

So, hand-in-hand, they took a shady side path that led 
down to the road, and crossing it, were soon on the ridge of a 
wide-stretching moor, glorious with heath and gorse in full 
bloom. Only the lightest cumuli, downy white and feathery, 
floated across the clear blue sky, whilst not a sound broke the 
stillness of the gold and purple wilderness around. It was an 
exhilarating landscape, yet not wanting in wildness, all the 
dimpling greenness and softness of the hills and valleys below 
being lost to sight. Far as the eye could reach lay heath and 
brushwood, no smoke of shepherd's hut curling upwards from 
the brown expanse, no spire or chimney top breaking the mono- 
tony of the horizon. It was difficult to believe that a scene so 
romantic and so solitary could be within little more than an 
hour's journey of London ; yet so it was, and a brisk descent 
of two miles would take the pedestrian to the smiling village 
and bustling railway-station the Cornwell household visited so 
often. The two sat down on the borders of this magnificent 
prospect, undulating sweeps of brightest gold and purple 
stretching beneath a turquoise sky, and Papillon said : 

" Is not this a beautiful place, Brigitte ? Is it not a plea- 
sant thing to be rich, and to be able to choose such beautiful 
places to live in ? " 

" I have never thought about it. Why should I ? If I were 
rich, I should live in my dear France. Ah ! you should see 
Grenoble ! " she said. 

" Well, you would like to have money to travel in France 
sometimes, would you not ? " 

" Yes," she answered, with a sudden cloud on her young 
face, thinking of the neglected graves in Dauphine\ " I should 
like to go to Grenoble once a year and put immortelles on papa's 
and mamma's graves." 

" But there is no reason why you should not do all these 
things by-and-by — at least, if you will be guided by me," he 
went on, warily; " you could help your uncle Bryan, you could 
do something for your elder brothers, you could buy little 
Hilaire everything he wants — even goat's milk — if you would 
follow my advice." 

" Do tell me what I am to do," she cried, flushing with 
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expectation. " I am sure Hilaire would get quite fat, if he 
had goat's milk all the year round, and everything that fattens 
people is so dear in London, aunt Emmie says. Oh, what 
have you thought of for me, Mr. Papillon ? " 

" It is a serious matter, and you must consider before 
making a decision ; but it is just such a proposal as I should 
make to my sister, if I had a young sister like you, and we 
were both poor and wanted to make our fortunes. I have 
thought it over very carefully, and if you consent, I will help 
you by every means in my power, and stand by you as long as 
I live." 

"Oh! what is it?" 

11 Tell me first, have you ever tried your hand at acting ? 
You must have helped in charades and that sort of thing 
sometimes ? " 

" Of course, in our play." 

" And are you afraid of reading aloud or speaking before 
large numbers of people ? For instance, supposing as Jeph- 
thah's daughter, you had a long speech to make, could you do 
it, do you think ? " 

" I would try. I think I could. I am not afraid of any- 
thing sometimes — I mean, if I thought I were earning money 
for my poor boys, I am sure I should never remember if people 
were looking at me or not. I forgot all about it last night. I 
quite fancied myself Jephthah's daughter, only it was in Hilaire's 
place that I was to be offered up as a sacrifice." 

Papillon watched her animated face delightedly. 

"You are a splendid little girl," he said; "and now listen to 
me. I believe that you possess a talent of an uncommon order, 
Brigitte — a talent for acting, I mean. I feel sure, from the way 
in which you performed your part last night, that if you were 
properly trained, either as an actress or dramatic reader, you 
might win both fame and fortune. But it would take years to 
attain perfection in this art, even with the most brilliant talents 
in the world. " 

"Who would train me?" Brigitte asked, looking sadly dis- 
appointed. " And Hilaire could not stay with me, I suppose. 
Is that all ? » 

" Don't be too much in a hurry to draw conclusions. No one 
tan be made an actress or a dramatic reader in a day, or with- 
out a good deal of expense. Your own good sense must tell 
you that. But if you do possess, as I believe is the case, just 
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the talent required to make a dramatic artist of a high order, 
would it not be worth while to spend both time and money 
about your education, though you could not reap the benefit 
for many years? When the time came, remember that you 
would make more in a day than you could do in a year by your 
little school. You could buy as much goat's milk and as many 
little blue coats for Hilaire as you pleased ! " 

"He would be grown up," she said, with a blank face. 
"And of what use to talk of impossibilities? Uncle Bryan 
can't spend a penny about me, aunt Emmie said so, and I 
must try to earn money at once. But it must be at home. I 
would rather starve than leave Hilaire ! Everyone wants me to 
leave Hilaire, but I won't ! " 

" Patience, patience ! You talk of impossibilities, my little 
girl, but are they not of your own making ? I would make the 
thing possible for you, if you chose. I have a friend, a lady, who 
is one of the finest living actresses, and out of her friendship for 
me, I am sure she would take you as a pupil. She is good, and 
kind, and beautiful, and I am sure you would love her very 
much." 

"And where is the money to come from ?" Brigitte added, 
wishing now to raise as many obstacles as possible. 

" That is my affair. I would undertake to find the money, 
and when you are rich you should pay it back." 

Brigitte opened her large black eyes, and looked at him, 
incredulously. 

" Why are you so kind to me ? I do not understand ! " 

" I am like the rest of the world, and when I am benevolent, 
I try to do myself a kindness at the same time," Papillon 
answered. He never blushed except when praised for a good 
action. "Well, I will try to explain. I write plays, then. 
Did you know it ? " 

" Yes, II hear aunt Helwyse and Mr. Kingsbury talking 
about the Gipsy Queen, and they said it was not so good as the 
Poacher's Daughter? Brigitte said. 

" How unkind of them ! But my plays, then, are performed 
in London, and it is very difficult for me to find a heroine to 
my mind. So few actresses really care about their parts, and 
throw heart and soul into them. Now, I am sure you would 
do this, if you entered seriously upon the career, and if you will 
let me help you, you shall be trained to the stage, on purpose 
to act the part of my heroines and please me." 
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" Are you quite sure I should be able to make money as 
easily as you say?" Brigitte urged, still looking for obstacles, 
still thinking of Hilaire. 

" We should find that out, and would not go on if your 
powers seemed insufficient. Come, you will try, will you not ? 
Think what a fine thing it would be for you to make money 
and friends as your aunt Helwyse is doing — only actresses 
make more than artists, generally speaking — to be rich and 
independent, in fact." 

He went on, watching the young, changing face, wholly 
unable to divine her thoughts. 

" I have as yet not mentioned this to anyone. I wished 
first to hear what you had to say, and if you refuse it shall 
remain a secret between us two. But do not be too hasty 
about it. Remember how much you would be able to do for 
your brothers ; and I am sure you would lead a happy life." 

" Should I live with you ? I should like that" 

" Well, not exactly, I think, but I should see you very, very 
often, and you would, of course, look to me for everything, 
and come to me whenever you needed advice " 

" What is the use of talking of it ? " she cried, with a sudden 
change of voice, and an expression of deep pain. " I like you. 
I am sure you would always be kind to me. I should love to 
be an actress better than anything. But wherever I go I must 
take Hilaire with me." 

"Then, my dear Brigitte, you cannot study for the stage." 

"You do not know how it is, no one knows," she said, 
almost piteously. It seemed to her as if, between them all, 
her friends would finish by compelling her to give up Hilaire. 
" I care more about him than anything in the world. I have 
had him to care for since he was a tiny baby. No one can 
understand how fond we are of each other." 

" Suppose I leave you for a quarter of an hour to think it 
over by yourself," said Papillon, kindly. " It is quite right and 
natural that you should think so much of your littfe brother, 
but remember that if you consent to be parted from him for a 
few years now, it is only to better his prospects in the future. 
In fact, you would not only enrich yourself, but become the 
stay and support of your whole family — and remember that 
such an opportunity may never occur again." 

The tempter went on, putting bribe after bribe before the 
young inexperienced mind till it wavered. Brigitte sat still, 
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her hands clasped on her knees, her eyes bent on the ground, 
torn by conflicting desires. On the one hand, was poverty, 
humiliation, daily cares innumerable, and a life of toil and 
privation for herself and her orphaned brothers ; on the other, 
independence, ease, prosperity for all. Not that, as far as she 
herself was concerned, she cared at all for money or money's 
worth. Papillon's offer did not for a moment conjure up 
before her imagination such dreams as would have dazzled 
most young girls under the same circumstances. She never 
once thought of the luxuries, pleasures, and triumphs awaiting 
her in the enchanted world of which he spoke. She only 
thought of Hilaire having all the dear-bought comforts he 
needed, of the boys being fairly started in the world, of uncle 
Bryan and aunt Emilia repaid for their sacrifices, and freed 
from their burden, of a thousand blessings she could shower 
down upon them all ! 

Poor Brigitte had never found time to think of herself, and 
the only selfish thought that flitted across her mind now was 
this — how pleasant to be near Papillon always, to have a kind 
friend ever at hand, ready to teach and admonish, but not to 
scold ! His light-heartedness and good-nature had quite won 
her heart. She felt more at ease with him than with any of 
her new friends at Beechholme Park, and he always addressed 
her in the tongue of her beloved France — a sure road to her 
confidence. But could she ever leave Hilaire ? Even for his 
own advantage, could she ever leave him ? He was delicate 
and ailing, and depended so entirely upon her ; he fretted 
even if she were out of his sight for an hour. No, the matter 
was not to be thought of for a moment. It was kind of 
Mr. Papillon to offer to do so much for her — she felt sure no 
one else would ever be half so kind — but the thing was 
impossible. 

She would plod on with her little school, and bear aunt 
Emmie's crossness as best she could. She would work hard at 
her sums, and might perhaps be able to pay for Patrice's 
schooling by her earnings. In a few years' time he also would 
be able to go out ' into the world, and perhaps they could all 
four make a little home together near uncle Bryan. That had 
hitherto been her cherished dream of the future, the goal and 
perspective acm£ of her hopes and expectations. She must 
stay with Hilaire, as she had promised her dying mother — 
anyhow, she must stay with him till he was old enough to 
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shift without her. In time he would grow up into a man, but 
till then aunt Emmie, Mrs. Cornwell, and Mr. Papillon might 
urge, tempt, and coax in vain. She would never leave Hilaire. 

Thus reasoned Brigitte as she sat amid the splendours of 
that September morning. She did not heed the lark singing 
overhead, nor the bumblebee humming close by, nor the large 
purple shadows dropped by the passing clouds on the far-off 
sweeps of gorse and heather. She was only conscious at that 
moment of the difference between this free, exulting, happy 
nature, and her own poor little perplexed life. A problem it had 
ever seemed, but a problem hardest of all to solve now, since 
she had to choose between two duties — duty to herself, uncle 
Bryan, and the boys, and duty to Hilaire and her dead mother. 

When, at the end of a quarter of an hour, Papillon came 
back, there was such a look of past conflict and painful resolve 
on her face, that he stooped down to kiss her, as if she had 
been a five-year-old child needing consolation. The kiss and 
the kind word accompanying it were too much for poor 
Brigitte's overwrought mind. She could not help crying a 
little, but, when it was over, smiled gratefully upon her com- 
forter, and looked herself again. 

u Don't make me think any more about it," she said. " I 
should have liked nothing so well, if Hilaire could have stayed 
with me. I know you would always be very kind, and I do 
want to earn money. But let me forget it all, because it is 
impossible." 

" You are a good girl. I cannot, of course, blame you ; 
I am sure you would always try to do what is right," he 
answered very kindly. " Well, whenever you are in need of a 
friend, remember that you have one in Hubert Papillon. Do 
you know where I live ? " 

" No, indeed," Brigitte said, making up her mind that 
she would embroider him a pair of slippers or a pocket- 
handkerchief for New Year's Day. "Will you write it in 
my ParoissicnneV* 

And straightway she produced a tiny, well-worn prayer- 
book, which had been her Catholic mother's, and which the 
child always carried about with her as a sacred relic. There 
was a space on the blank leaf pasted inside the cover, and 
under the name, scrawled in a childish hand — Brigitte Fleming 
— he wrote carefully in pencil, "Hubert Papillon, No. 5, 
JSryanstone Square, London" 

v 
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" There I if you ever change your mind, my dear, or if yoa 
are in any trouble, and you think I can help you out of it, 
write to me. Think of me," and as he said this, he made a 
wry face, which she did not see — "as a father, you know." 

"No, I wont," answered Brigitte, kissing her precious 
Paroissicnne before she put it back into her pocket. 

"Why not?" 

" I cannot tell you— don't ask me," she said, turning away 
her face ; and then Papillon suddenly recollected the sad story 
he had heard of Brigitte's early trials with that often half-mad 
father of hers, who had drunk away his children's small 
inheritage. 

" Well, as a brother, then ? " 

" No, as an uncle 1 But now will you take me home ? I am 
sure it must be nearly dinner-time, and I promised aunt Helwyse 
never to be late. Do you mind if I run on before and leave 
you behind, because you won't get scolded, you know ? " 

Papillon reassured her by his watch, and they leisurely 
descended the heath, talking gaily of many things. The man 
of the world, the dandy, as his friends often called him, 
the dilettante artist and author, found himself amused and 
attracted by the naivet£ of this half-French, half-Irish girl, as 
he had seldom been before. He had the reputation of being 
indifferent to female charms, and though a frequenter of 
fashionable drawing-rooms, and an adept in the art of flirta- 
tion, was never known to have been in love. Report went 
further still, and accused him of having no heart at all. But 
everyone liked him, and he was well known for many kind, 
nay, chivalrous actions, of a piece with this intended generosity 
to Brigitte. 



CHAPTER X. 

A NEST OF VOUNG OWLS. 

Whilst Brigitte and Papillon were out on the hills, an ani- 
mated art-discussion was going on in Mrs. Cornwell's boudoir. 
Kingsbury, Helwyse, and Freeland had planned the decora- 
tions together, and up to the present time harmoniously ; but, 
with regard to the boudoir, opinion was divided. Kingsbury,, 
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taking up palette and brush, dashed in one pattern for the 
mouldings; Helwyse, another; Freeland, a third — which of 
the three should be decided upon ? 

"Miss Fleming must choose whether she will have her 
charming little idylls framed in classic, Eastern, or domestic 
style," Kingsbury said. " For my part, I am far from satisfied 
with my own suggestion. I merely give it as the best I can offer." 

"But," Freeland put in eagerly, his whole mind engrossed 
on the work, " pardon me, Mr. Kingsbury, I cannot help think- 
ing that the decorations here should be considered more in their 
relation to the rest than anything else. To do otherwise would 
surely be like building a house with a Renaissance facade, 
Gothic chimneys, and Tudor porticoes." 

" Mr. Freeland is right, I think," Helwyse said, reluctantly. 
" Your design is very classic and beautiful, Mr. Kingsbury, but 
I think my modest little frescoes would be overwhelmed by it" 

"Not at all. First see how the colours I have selected 
throw up your drawing. You must make it firmer, broader, 
more telling." 

"True. Those sporting children are sadly wanting in 
character and expression as yet," Helwyse said, almost sadly. 
The least word of disapprobation from him made her feel as if 
excellence were wholly unattainable. 

"They are the merest suggestions at present But you 
have begun well. Only don't let Freeland beguile you into 
timidity about the borders. Make your work as good as you 
can without thinking of anyone else's at all." 

"That is just what I say — only I prefer my border," Free- 
land said, smiling, though just a trifle vexed; and he saw that 
Kingsbury was just a trifle vexed too. Both looked at Hel- 
wyse, for the decision devolved upon her. Would she for a 
moment hesitate between the opinion of a renowned Academi- 
cian and a humble house decorator ? 

She coloured a little ; but though the thought of displeasing 
Kingsbury was insupportable, the transparent truthfulness of 
her nature won the day. She could not feign even the homage 
that she felt due to him from his devout disciple and admirer, 
and, raising her candid eyes, said : " And so do I. I think, 
moreover, that as Mr. Freeland is charged with the decorations 
as a whole, he is perhaps the best person to decide in the matter." 

" Certainly," Kingsbury answered, far too good-natured and 
polite to feel more than a shade of disappointment that Helwyse 

F 2 
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should be ruled by anyone but himself, adding: "and, after 
all, Freeland, you are so much of an artist yourself that you 
have no business to consult us at all." 

Freeland coloured with pleasure, whilst Helwyse thought 
to herself, who in the world was 'so generous, so large-minded 
as her benefactor ? — using the word of course in an intellectual 
sense. But she saw that she had, perhaps, in the slightest 
degree, yet palpably annoyed him, and could not help fancying to 
herself that his leave-taking was less cordial than usual. For, very 
soon after that consultation was over, the carriage drove up to 
convey him to the station ; and at the children's dinner that 
day there were two clouded faces. Brigitte was thinking of the 
brilliant prospects she had just thrown aside, whilst Helwyse 
felt sorry to lose her friend. She loved Kingsbury's society ; 
she missed it as the best thing in the daily existence at Beech- 
holme Park now. There — as far as she knew — her feeling for 
him ended. Mrs. Cornwell, whose quick eyes at once noted 
Helwyse's downcast looks, felt unjustly angry with her dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

Nothing, indeed, could have been more circumspect than 
Kingsbury's behaviour to his beautiful young fellow-artist. 
Papillon ventured upon a dozen friendlinesses that the other 
would never have dreamed of; Papillon praised, blamed, and 
criticised her drawings almost impertinently ; why, then, was it 
that the first was held guilty, whilst the last was let off scot-free ? 

It were, indeed, hard to say, except the settled opinion of 
common friends — that Kingsbury's liking meant love, and 
Papillon's nothing at all. Both men had known Helwyse 
from the beginning of her art career; both openly admired 
her talent, her beauty, and herself; and both were men any 
noble-minded girl might safely consent to marry. But common 
friends felt sure that the one wanted to marry her, and the 
other did not, and felt disappointed at Kingsbury's slowness to 
realise their expectations. 

To-day Helwyse and Brigitte also soon shook off their 
pensiveness. Life was so good and so gladsome at Beech- 
holme Park ! 

Throughout the early part of the glowing, breezy afternoon, 
Brigitte and the children were playing in shady dells and 
hollows, watching the squirrels among the reddening maple 
branches, gathering spikes of spindle-berry — coral of the 
woods ! — plucking rich purple blackberries from secluded 
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hedges, finding Ladies' tresses and Jews 1 ears in damp corners. 
Rosie and Janie had never cared for these things before, but 
the joy of Brigitte and Hilaire in country things infected them, 
and they also learned to love the woodlands. Then Brigitte, 
when in buoyant spirits, as she generally was at Beechholme 
Park, would sing, dance, tell stories, act the mimic, and amuse 
them in a dozen ways. A little happiness, a little freedom 
from cares, had wonderfully developed the girl's nature. She 
found herself able to enjoy as she had never done before, and 
enjoyments may be to some natures the very best moral 
teacher in the world, widening, uplifting, enlarging. 

" Why, Brigitte," Hilaire would say, wonderingly, " how is 
it you so seldom sang and danced in France ? " 

Then for a moment her face would cloud as she recalled 
the trouble and tumult of those early years. 

Meantime, Helwyse, seated by an open bay window of the 
spacious drawing-room, was amusing herself with palette and 
sketch-book in that dreamy, half-inspired mood, often so pro- 
ductive, and always so delicious to the born artist. She was 
leisurely sketching a group of majestic Japanese lilies in a blue 
vase, but every now and then would lay down brush and palette 
to breathe a little sigh of enjoyment as her eye wandered over 
the exquisite garden landscape and purpling wood beyond. A 
great writer has said, " Every painter should live in a palace ; " 
and there is no doubt that the perpetual sight of lovely and 
splendid things do work marvellously on the imagination, and 
influence it more than is generally supposed. Helwyse never 
for a moment lost the sensation of perfect intellectual content- 
ment that always awaited her at Beechholme Park. The 
large, tastefully-furnished rooms, the well-selected pictures 
adorning the walls, the choice tapestries, the gorgeous Persian 
carpets, the combined airiness, elegance, and freshness, gave 
her a constant feeling of satisfaction and pleasure. She 
adored loveliness in every shape — how else would she ever 
have deserved the name of artist ? — and to be surrounded by 
it, reminded of it, inspired by it all day long, was to live in a 
state of perpetual benediction. The facility for being left 
alone with our thoughts offered to us in great houses is more- 
over one of their greatest privileges. 

For hours Helwyse had been sitting undisturbed in the 
drawing-room, dreaming, meditating, or painting, as she list, 
the soft air wafiing fragrance with every breath, and now and 
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then a shower of crimson creamy rose-leaves to her feet She 
hardly knew how the time had sped, when suddenly the door 
opened, and Papillon, putting in his head, said : 

"Come, Miss Fleming, are you going to forget your 
promise to visit the young owls, because it is time to be off. 
Can I fetch your hat ? — and may I fetch Brigitte too ? " 

" I don't know if Mr. Freeland has left off his work yet. 
It is of no use to go without him,* Helwyse said, and putting 
away her painting things, the two went in search of Freeland 
and Brigitte. 

Freeland had gone home, however, and Brigitte was not to 
be found, so Papillon and Helwyse started for the farm alone, 
taking a round by the woods. Mr. Cornwell was to sleep in 
town that night, Mrs. Cornwell was making calls miles away, 
and the dinner, if dinner it could be called, was put off inde- 
finitely. " We will dine whenever we find ourselves so dis- 
posed, so you can stay out painting as long as you please 
to-day, my dear/' the hostess had said to Helwyse at starting ; 
and both Helwyse and Papillon were determined to enjoy the 
liberty thus afforded them to the utmost. 

" We will see the owls, and you can make your sketch,'' he 
said. "Then I will take you a wonderful walk, across the 
moors. But I wish Brigitte had come, too. I have taken 
an uncommon liking to that child, and I may as well tell you 
now what kind of proposal I made to her this very morning." 

Just then they heard their names called loudly, and, look- 
ing back, saw Brigitte coming after them as fast as her feet 
could carry her. 

" The servants said you had been asking for me, so I felt 
sure I might come; and Hilaire is as happy as possible, help- 
ing Rosie and Janie to make cakes," she said, as soon as she 
recovered breath, then* giving a hand to each, walked on 
between them. 

Outside the woods all was glow and colour, but as soon as 
they entered the solemn arcades of oak and elm, they passed 
into a dusky realm of silence and shadow. Here and there 
flashed marvellous gems of colour, airy little cups of vermilion, 
delicate leaflets of orange, inverted bells of pale amethyst, or 
large tufts of crimson and gold — those gorgeous and fanciful 
flowers of the under-world we designate by the unmusical name 
of fungi ; or they traversed a light and airy vestibule of inter- 
laced birch, and larch, the sunshine flooding the screen-work of 
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tender leaves with deepest, warmest gold, or they dipped and 
climbed ferny hollows and honeysuckled banks, having the 
woods all round them, with now and then a glimpse of deep 
blue hills far away. 

Hollow Farm was a pleasant old-world nook, and it nevef 
looked cosier than now. To Papillon, who loved ease anA 
comforts when they came in his way, the sight of Freeland's 
cool parlour, with its easy-chairs and cheery tea-table, was as 
grateful as those woodland spectacles he had just descanted on 
so rapturously. 

"This is delightful," he said, sinking into a chair and 
fanning himself. " We have had a very hot walk, and I am 
sure I never felt so disposed for tea in my life before. What 
a capital fellow you are to think of giving it to us, Freeland ! " 

" I thought Miss Helwyse and the young lady might be 
tired," Freeland said, edging away. " Will you kindly ring if 
you want anything. I — I am going to look after the young owls." 

" Nonsense ! If you don't share it with us, we will refuse 
your hospitality," Papillon said, pushing a chair towards him. 
*' Come, no excuse. Brigitte will pour out the tea, and you 
shall talk to Miss Fleming and me. I am quite exhausted, 
what with the heat and the hills." 

Freeland looked at Helwyse, not without embarrassment 
She said quite naturally, as she took off her hat and mantle and 
laid them aside : 

"Of course. And how charmingly your landlady has 
arranged the tea-table 1 What delicious sweet-Williams and 
picotees 1 May I have one, Mr. Freeland ? " 

Naturally there was nothing left for Freeland to do but 
hand her the flowers and sit down, which he did, beaming 
with pleasure. At first he felt a little pardonable awkward- 
ness, but Helwyse was so kind, Papillon so amusing in an 
indolent sort of way, and Brigitte so loquacious, that by-and-by 
he talked like the rest, and felt quite at home. 

" I say, Freeland," Papillon said, suddenly, as he sent up 
his cup for a sixth tea, " why don't you give up the technical 

part of your work altogether and go in for the " he stopped 

short, being on the point of saying " gentlemanly," and added 
— " for the artistic? You could do it so easily. You would 
make more money. You would put yourself in quite a dif- 
ferent position. You would like the work much better. I am 
not in jest, but as serious as can be, I do assure you. Go to 
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Italy with me in November, study hard for a year, and come 

back a " again that unmanageable word " gentleman v was 

on his lips — "and come back an artist" 

Freeland coloured to the roots of his hair as he slowly 
answered : " I have thought about it, but I don't know if it is 
worth while. I am a very good decorator. I might cut a poor 
figure at painting." 

" Well, you needn't paint. What I mean is, give up doinqj 
workman's work; get up a good knowledge of drawing and 
designing, and stick to that ; devote two or three years to study 
and travel, then find out what you can do." 

Again Freeland looked at Helwyse, and again she answered, 
with perfect naturalness — Brigitte herself could not have been 
more candid : " I quite agree with Mr. Papillon." 

That was all. Papillon would fain have discussed the 
subject further, but Freeland contrived to turn the conversation 
into another channel. He could have talked freely of himself 
and his affairs to Helwyse alone, but he could not do it in 
company, and it was a relief to him when they went out of 
doors. 

The evening was deliciously soft, many-hued and mellow. 
As they crossed the old-fashioned orchard, with its low-branched 
fruit trees, the slanting rays of the setting sun were lending new 
richness to red-ripe pear and apple. Amid these gorgeous 
hues stood out the fruit-laden damson-trees, bosses of velvety 
purple, whilst every breath of wind brought down some over- 
ripe plum or pear to the ground. The long, thick grass through 
which they walked was yet warm with the day's sunshine, only 
an ox-eyed daisy, tall, stately, and star-like, breaking here and 
there the monotony of dusky green. All the fowls had gone 
to roost ; the cows were in the neat house ; and the farmyard, 
usually so full of life, and so resonant with rustic music, was 
solitary and silent. On one side lay the stack-yard, and be- 
hind this the sun was setting — the tower-like piles of pale gold 
corn being flooded with amber light. 

They entered the barn, and Freeland, having first ascertained 
that the mother owl had flitted, led the way to the loft, and 
brought down the young owls from their nest in the roof to be 
inspected. Certainly, odder little beings it were hard to find, 
at first sight looking as if made up of mouth and feet — in fact, 
extraordinarily like those mythic birds of antiquity, with mon- 
strous head and no body to speak of. There is something 
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comic and pathetic, too, in the smallness of their size, and 
general helplessness, contrasted with their aggressive, nay, war- 
like behaviour— eyes, beak, and quills all looking on the 
defensive. 

But to make a sketch was not easy. The light was going. 
The mother owl was beating her wings impatiently against the 
rafters, and Papillon was growing impatient for the projected 
walk. So, after a hasty attempt, Helwyse shut up her sketch- 
book, and they started homewards, Freeland acccompanying 
them to the farm-yard gate. 

" I think I could manage to get you a better view of the 
nest if you really wish it, Miss Helwyse," he said. " But you 
would have to mount a ladder and use a lantern to draw by. 
You see, the evenings get shorter and shorter, and if you come 
before the old bird is fairly off on her rounds, she won't leave 
us a minute." 

" Thank you very much. I think I must have another try. 
It would make such a quaint little picture. But I will let you 
know." 

He was about to say good night, and return indoors, when 
Papillon cried : 

" You mustn't go yet, Freeland. I want you to show us the 
way home by Pine Edge — that is to say, if you are disposed 
for a walk, and have nothing else to do. I could find it out by 
daylight, but the dark roads are so perplexing." 

Of course Freeland consented, and Brigitte and Papillon 
being busily occupied in a French talk about their beloved 
France — for Papillon loved France like a Frenchman, as in- 
deed he called and regarded himself — Freeland followed behind 
with Helwyse. She had on a white dress — it was a passion 
with Helwyse to wear white dresses in summer time — and he 
noticed on her neck the blue Venetian beads of the mysterious 
casket. It was still so warm that she permitted him to carry 
her sky-blue mantle, which he did as tenderly as if it had been 
herself, thinking all the time that the silvery stars twinkling 
through the blue beheld no sweeter, purer being on God's 
earth than this white-robed maiden by his side. Everything 
she wore, everything she did, everything she said, was, in his 
eyes, dear, lovely, and sacred. No other woman, were she 
heroic as Lady Godiva, gifted as Sappho, beautiful as King 
Candaule's bride, could be compared with her. 

They walked along, at first talking only of the twilight land- 
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scape, the glorious sky, the wide stretching prospect on either 
side ; at last Helwyse said, after a pause — she had noticed her 
companion's thoughtfulness, and naturally attributed it to the 
recent conversation : 

" I am quite sure Mr. Papillon is sincere in his proposals. 
He had before mentioned the subject to me. Why do you 
not accept his invitation, and go to Italy ? " 

"Is it worth while? I am not quite sure. What Mr. 
Papillon means, in plain words, is this : ' Make a gentleman of 
yourself; don't be a workman any longer.' But supposing the 
transformation is possible, even easy, is it worth making ? " 

" I should say, yes ; taking into account your tastes, educa- 
tion, and habits of life generally. You seem to me to have 
much more sympathy with our class than your own — I mean 
with the class to which you ought to have belonged." 

" Yes, I should like well enough to live as I once dreamed 
of doing. I would much rather have been an artist, like Mr. 
Kingsbury, than a workman like Arthur Freeland. Still, may 
not this craving be, after all, the mere outcome of vanity and 
personal ambition, and, if so, would it not be contemptible to 
encourage it ? I might be laughed at by my best friends for 
my pains." 

"They would not be your friends if they laughed at you. 
But there is certainly another and a much higher consideration," 
Helwyse said earnestly. "You belong — not in the spirit, I am 
sure, but in the letter — to what is called the working-classes, 
I suppose there are very few others, if any, like you. You must 
do them good." 

" That is just what I feel," he answered, in an eager tone. 
" I am no politician, I am no political economist, I neither 
make nor meddle with affairs that do not concern me. But 
as a man, a workman, and a citizen, I do try, with all the 
strength that in me lies, to make my life as good and true as 
it can be made. Whether I succeed or not is quite another 
matter. I am sure that such individual efforts are not lost in 
the long run, and that single-mindedness and self-denial, no 
matter on how humble a scale, are wanted more than anything 
else to raise the workman from his present position." 

"And if you left his ranks, he would have one good 
example the less. I understand you exactly," Helwyse said, 
touched and interested. "Yes ; it is a noble sacrifice." 

"Stay, I do not think noble is quite the word. You over- 
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rate what I am doing. It has been only lately that the thought 
of a rise in my social condition has occurred to me. As yet 
I have sacrificed nothing ; but the temptation now harasses me 
at times. I cannot help dwelling on it and encouraging it. I 
know that I am more useful where I am, and I feel that perhaps 
I might not get what I want if I become what I wish to be. Yet 
I am restless, and, ashamed to say, at times discontented. 1 ' 

" But you need not forsake the workman's cause, if, in your 
own person, you cease to be one yourself. These club and 
reading rooms you have so often talked of would go on all the 
same, and you could keep up an interest in them and help such 
schemes wherever and whatever you were." 

" No, Miss Helwyse, I think you are wrong there. If I lift 
myself into a higher social position, I must cease to have part 
and lot in my old life. Just think of it. Here is a man who 
has been preaching to his fellow-workmen, all his life, the duty 
of raising himself— not out of his sphere — but out of himself, 
out of his grovelling tastes and habits, out of his ignorance, his 
want of self-respect, his narrow class feeling, his selfishness. 
He has been ringing the changes on that theme for years ; he 
has, as far as circumstances would permit, been consistent 
hitherto, setting the quality of his work and the conscientious- 
ness of his daily life before everything else. Well, on a sudden, 
he turns round and says, ' I have been befooling you, my men, 
all along. This is what I have really been striving after, this 
is the prize I really meant when I talked to you of righteous- 
ness and a good life ! ' and he should hold up to their view, not 
the reward he had before talked of, namely, self-esteem and good 
report among honest men, but worldly prosperity, or, if you 
please to call it, social advancement, in other words, the enjoy- 
ment of a more agreeable, more refined, genial existence. 
Should I not deserve some hard names after such conduct, 
Miss Helwyse?" 

"I am not sure. I think you have a right to enjoy the 
fruits of your self-denial and self-culture. In spite of all you 
say, I am inclined to support Mr. Papillon." 

They had ascended a steep winding road, and were now on 
the brow of a sharp hill crested with pines, overlooking a large, 
lovely valley and the white walls of a little village shining amid 
the silvery green, whilst beyond, golden goblet shedding amber- 
coloured wine, rose the harvest moon, and emptied its crimson 
radiance upon the scene. 
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Their companions were far in advance, and Freeland felt 
that such an opportunity of speaking openly to her might not 
soon happen again. As they lingered, gazing on this exquisite 
prospect, he said quickly : 

"Tell me one thing, Miss Helwyse. If I do resolve 
to follow Mr. Papillon's advice, would it make any difference 
to you ? " 

" Why should it ? " she answered again, with that perfect 
naturalness which made him feel how far he was from being 
understood. " I have always felt the sincerest regard for you. 
I have always looked upon you as a friend. You would not be 
changed, you know." 

And saying this, she smiled archly. It seemed to her so- 
odd that Freeland could suppose any change in his outward 
circumstances would alter her opinion of him. Whether he 
remained a workman to the end of his days, or inherited a title 
and fortune, she should always look upon him as a gentleman 
in the best and highest sense of the word. 

" You do not understand me," he went on, rather reproach- 
fully. " Would it make you feel as if we were equals — socially 
speaking, I mean ? " 

Again Helwyse smiled, nay, laughed, a grave little laugh ; 
and as they stood there side by side, leaning upon a rustic gate, 
touched his arm encouragingly, and said : 

" Indeed, I have never felt as if it were otherwise. I do 
not come of blue blood, any more than you. I happen to 
have been brought up and educated rather differently, that is 
all ; and now we naturally mix with different sets of people. 
But when we are talking together, as we do now, I forget all 
about it. I am sure that Mr. Papillon and most of my friends 
forget it too." 

Her candour made it seem to him impossible to go on. 
He dared not put into words the thought of his mind, and 
without putting it into words, he saw that he should be 
misunderstood. But as yet he had no courage. He merely said : 

" You may forget it, and many of your friends. But of 
course that is a difference ; and whilst I remain a workman, it 
must be. If I were socially ranked with any of them — Mr. 
Papillon, for example — you can understand that we should meet 
on a different footing." 

"Of course," she answered, laughing merrily. " For instance 
you would be going to Beechholme Park now, and you would 
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have to wear a dress-coat and a white tie, and would most 
likely be asked to take Mrs. Hampshire in to dinner. I think 
it would bore you. I think you would lose as much as you 
would gain by the change. I think I like you best as you are." 

" There ! " he said, not without a touch of irritation. " You 
are laughing at me yourself, and yet just now you seemed 
incredulous when I talked of appearing contemptible in the 
eyes of others. No ; I shall most likely stay where I am, and 
remain a humble decorator to the end." 

He was not affronted, but vexed. She saw it, and hastened 
to make amends. 

"lam sure you must know that in my heart I should never 
laugh at anything you might do, but should honour and respect 
you always," she said. 

He thanked her for the speech ; then they quitted the gate 
by which they had lingered so long, and followed the road 
winding downwards towards Beechholme Park. There were 
stars shining in the deep blue heavens, and glow-worms — lesser 
stars — twinkling amidst, the dusky green, and woodland per- 
fumes were wafted by as they went along. In spite of the 
temporary check her words had given to his day-dreams, Free- 
land let all the loveliness and repose of the scene steal over 
his heart. Talking earnestly of many things, they reached the 
park gates, where Papillon and Brigitte joined them. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TRAVELLING THIRD-CLASS. 

Meantime, the visit of Brigitte and Hilaire was drawing to a 
close, and after three weeks 1 sojourn in fairyland, the day was 
fixed for them to return to London, under Papillon's protection. 
Helwyse was to stay a few days longer, in order to get on with 
her frescoes ; and then a new relay of visitors for the pheasant- 
shooting would enjoy the hospitality of Beechholme Park, till 
host and hostess quitted it for their winter residence in 
Kensington. 

Poor Brigitte, as well as Hilaire, would have shed some 
natural tears at leaving this spacious Paradise for the tiny garden, 
small rooms and not unfrequent scoldings of Hornsey Rise, 
but for various consolations. Rosie and Janie had generously 
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packed a box of broken toys for Hilaire, adding a new box of 
bricks, as Rosie said, " for the look of the thing ; " while 
Mrs. Cornwell, whose motherly heart warmed to all boyish 
humanity, no matter how awkward, dothes-destroying, or 
mischievous, ordered a hamper of jam to be packed for 
Patrice and Ambroise, adding also, perhaps " for the look of 
the thing/' some hot-house flowers for aunt Emmie. Bat the 
crowning delight and bribe to happy spirits was Papillon's 
parting gift in the shape of the prettiest little blue coat for 
Hilaire ever seen out of a pantomime. It had come from 
London, was of sky-blue velvet, had half-a-dozen little pockets, 
mother-of-pearl buttons as large as pennies, and so well became 
Hilaire's fair hair and delicate complexion, that, as Brigitte 
declared in raptures, he looked like an angel. Papillon would 
have much preferred to give his favourite a trinket for herself 
instead, but knew her already too well to doubt that a present 
to Hilaire would be much more acceptable. Brigitte, in fact, 
did not seem to care about herself at all ; and when she saw 
her darling, who was really a most winsome and angel-faced 
little child, arrayed in the longed-for garment, she was so happy 
that the two danced for joy, and finally both falling upon 
Papillon, almost smothered him with kisses. 

When they arrived at the station, they had a little quarrel 
Out came from beneath her glove exactly the sum for a second- 
class ticket and a half to London, upon which Hilaire said 
naturally : 

" We are going to be grand to-day, for when Brigitte and I 
travel alone, we always go third-class, don't we, Brigitte ? " 

" But aunt Helwyse said we were to go first, if you prefer 
it," Brigitte added, apologetically. " I have got more money in 
my pockets, only I would rather not spend it, if you please." 

" Let your money stay where it is," said Papillon, with 
some vexation, and, appearing not to notice the proffered 
half-sovereign and two shillings, produced a couple of sovereigns 
from his waistcoat-pocket, and took three first-class tickets. 
He had never travelled otherwise in his life, and would not for 
worlds have been seen with a young lady entering a second, 
much less a third-class railway carriage. But Brigitte was far 
the most vexed of the two. It irritated her that Papillon 
would not take her money ; and when, after a good deal of 
entreaty, he was prevailed upon to do so, it grieved her that 
aunt Helwyse had not sent them up alone. 
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" I can quite well take care of myself and Hilaire to the 
world's end," she said, almost ready to cry ; " so if you won't 
travel second-class with me the next time we make a journey 
together, you shall go by yourself, and Hilaire and I by 
ourselves at the other end of the train." 

fl Well, do not look so cross," Papillon answered ; " and do 
not scold me any more. I will travel fourth-class next time." 

" Nonsense. You know there is no fourth-class," Brigitte 
said, talking to him very much as if he were Hilaire. " I hate 
to see money wasted — anybody's money, I mean ; and I am 
sure you would not waste it if you had been put to such shifts 
as I have." 

"And three hundred and sixty-five sous make eighteen 
francs and twenty-five centimes a year, and that much buys a 
coat or a dress. That is what Brigitte is always saying," 
Hilaire added, thinking he might moralise also. 

" Come, suppose we amuse ourselves some better way than 
by doing sums," Papillon began. " Let us each tell a story." 
And straightway he began a fairy-tale of his own inventing. 
Brigitte followed the example. Hilaire told his tiny little tale, 
then Papillon produced sugar-plums, and they munched them 
for the rest of the way. 

When they arrived at Waterloo Station, there was another 
little battle. Papillon wanted to put his charges into a cab, 
give them lunch at a restaurant, then send them home under 
the care of a flyman he knew of, but Brigitte resisted stoutly. 
She wished he would leave her to manage her own affairs, she 
said ; she could quite well get home, luggage and all, by train 
for a quarter of the money. A conflict thereupon took place 
between Papillon's Sybaritism and chivalrousness. Should he 
follow the dictates of his inclination, jump into the nearest 
hansom cab, and drive to his club alone ; or should he accom- 
pany Brigitte on that tedious railway journey from one end of 
London to the other she described so enthusiastically ? Finally, 
he did neither one nor the other, but satisfied his conscience 
with a compromise, accompanying the two young travellers as 
far as King's Cross, and seeing them into a Hornsey train. 

Poor Papillon felt himself a bit of a martyr as, in his spot- 
less white waistcoat and irreproachable dust-coat, he followed 
the triumphant Brigitte into a crowded third-class carriage of 
the Metropolitan Railway. The weather was hot and dusty, 
and their fellow-travellers happened to be rather stout working 
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women with bundles and day-labourers returning home with 
their baskets of tools. Papillon looked at Brigitte's supremely 
contented face in amazement Was it possible that she had 
neither eyes nor nose for these unsightly and unsavoury sur- 
roundings ? He felt angry with her for her insensibility, and 
he could not so far enter into her feelings or circumstances 
as to realise the absolute necessity of such miserable little 
economies. In his eyes to travel third-class seemed about as 
undignified and unseemly as to go unwashed, wear dirty or 
ragged clothes, or commit any other violation of propriety and 
decorous behaviour. 

That journey from Waterloo Bridge to King's Cross by 
underground railway, in company of herring baskets and pots 
of paint — for poor Papillon happened to be placed between an 
itinerant vendor of herrings and a house-painter with his pots 
and tools — seemed interminable. At last he could bear it no 
longer, and leaning forward, gasped out to Brigitte in French : 

" My dear child, have you a scent-bottle ? " 

"Oh, yes, w Brigitte said, looking greatly concerned — "at 
least, my vinaigrette. But do take my place near the window." 

" Give me the vinaigrette ! " cried Papillon, desperately. 

Brigitte handed him her vinaigrette, and bethought herself 
of a little eau-de-cologne she had in her basket. Hilaire 
suffered from headaches, and she always carried a little about 
with her, if possible, in case of need ; so she produced her 
bottle, and the delighted Papillon, taking out the cork, emptied 
the contents on the top of his head. Then he felt better, and 
sniffing the vinaigrette from time to time, contrived to reach 
his journey's end without depriving Brigitte of her seat. 

When they were fairly at King's Cross, they had to change 
carriages, and here another trial occurred. Brigitte, ever on 
the alert to save her halfpennies, having first laden Hilaire 
with parcels as big as himself, next seized the rest, in spite of 
all that Papillon could say, and thus laden, proceeded to th( 
other end of the platform. Then there was another elaborate 
packing into another close and crowded compartment, and 
finally the moment of departure for Hornsey came. Brigitte, 
about to make her adieux, suddenly noticed Papillon's dis- 
mayed looks, and not for a moment dreaming the cause, cried 
eagerly : 

" Oh, Mr. Papillon, I am sure you are feeling ill. Would 
you like me to go home with you ? " 
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She had been used to the care of helpless humanity of the 
other sex from her earliest years, first acting almost a maternal 
part to her often drink-stupefied father, and afterwards taking 
the place of a mother to her younger brothers. It seemed the 
most natural thing in the world to make this offer to her kind 
friend. Might he not faint in the streets and be robbed? 
Might he not tumble down and hurt himself? 

"Thank you, my dear. I am quite well, I assure you, 
only oppressed by the heat. Good-bye," he said quickly, and 
again shaking hands, hastened away, laughing inwardly, though 
out of temper, and feeling generally uncomfortable. There 
was a hansom cab outside the station, and jumping in, he 
drove straight home, ordered a warm bath and clean clothes 
(one might almost have supposed, fiom the numerous disinfect- 
ing processes he went through, that he had just come out of a 
plague-stricken place), then having smoked a cigar and taken 
a choice cup of tea slightly flavoured with brandy, he drove to 
his club to dine. 

The next day he joined a party of friends bound to 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, and, as was very natural, forgot all 
about Brigitte Fleming. 

Meanwhile poor Brigitte and Hilaire had not been wel- 
comed home as rapturously as they might have expected. 
Patrice and Ambroise, of course, were overjoyed to see them 
again, and so were the little girls, especially as they had come 
home laden with toys and jam ; but aunt Emmie looked cross 
and harassed, and though she kissed Hilaire kindly and 
seemed pleased at his improved appearance, Brigitte saw 
at once that things were not going smoothly at Hornsey Rise. 
When Hilaire's little blue coat was displayed — by far the most 
costly juvenile garment that had ever been seen in the modest 
household — a pang of maternal jealousy went through Emilia's 
heart. Why should these orphans be dowered whilst her 
own darlings were passed by? Why should Brigitte and 
Hilaire be fdted in the houses of the rich, whilst Kathleen and 
her sister stayed at home ? Why should Hilaire wear a velvet 
coat, and Norah a stuff gown? Poor Emilia, mother-like, 
human-like, could not but look at these young careless things 
as intruders upon her children's standing room, devourers 
of her children's heritage. She never for a moment lost sight 
of the fact that the bread and butter bestowed upon Brigitte 
and her brothers, might have procured jam and cakes for the 
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little girls, that the money spent on Patrice's boots might have 
purchased a feather for Kathleen's hat And, perhaps un- 
reasonably, it seemed to her now that even at Beechholme 
Park her own children had been forestalled by these. Whc 
could tell but that Mrs. Cornwell would have invited Kathleen 
and Margie, and what an advantage for them to mix in such 
society, and what a pleasure for the children too ! Again, all 
Helwyse's care and generosity would now, of course, be lavished 
upon the new-comers, and Kathleen, Margie, and Norah pass 
unnoticed. Even Helwyse's kind proposal of adopting Ambroise 
vexed and irritated her. The boy must naturally, living with 
Helwyse always, see more of the world, that is to say, of the 
cultivated, clever, intellectual world, than his little cousins, and 
would, in some sense, grow up to be their superior. Emilia 
tried hard not to show all this, tried hard to acquit herself of 
her duty to her husband's foundlings, but she could not always 
maintain self-control. 

The intense narrowness of the maternal instinct, when left 
to itself, and uninfluenced by other and wider sympathies, was 
here manifested. To Emilia it seemed monstrous that Bryan 
should feel as tenderly towards these children as his own, that 
he should even sacrifice their well-being to that of the orphans, 
that he should for a moment compare his duties to both, as if 
they could be at all alike ! She could not conceive of a love 
and a pity subluner, tenderer, holier even, than that of a 
mother for her nursling, namely, the lovely, angelic, wide- 
reaching tenderness and yearning of a noble nature towards 
the friendless, the fatherless, the forsaken ! She could not 
realise the import of those wonderful words of Jesus of 
Nazareth: " Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth. 1 ' Nor could she any more have understood the 
beautiful aphorism of an apostle of humanity of our own 
day, whose whole life was a sermon upon his text — " Aux 
plus dkshkritks, le plus d'amour." Alas J in this frailty of the 
heart and intellect, poor Emilia but resembled the rest of 
humanity before it is emancipated from the trammels of 
material selfishness and the prison walls of spiritual blindness. 
Must we not believe that there were admirable mothers among 
the slave-holding aristocracy of ancient Rome and modern 
America?— tender matrons who could not bear a wind to blow 
upon their darlings unkindly,' yet could complacently see a 
slave-mother bereft of her suckling? Infinite, indeed* is the 
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gulf between that maternal instinct which leads a lioness to 
fight for her young, and that wondrous higher love, begotten of 
Christianity and all lofty teachers, which sees in everything 
helpless, hopeless, or oppressed, an orphandom to love, shield, 
and do battle for ! 

As might only be expected, the boxful of broken toys 
occasioned first of all a great rejoicing, and lastly a quarrel. 
Brigitte had agreed with Hilaire that as the others had not 
enjoyed themselves at Beechholme Park, the toys should be 
equally divided into six portions, to which the little fellow 
assented good-naturedly enough, though looking on rather 
sadly whilst the process of dividing was gone through. Now it 
happened that among the rest was a catapult, a whole, entire, 
and new catapult, and we all know well enough that if we want 
to put a boy into ecstasies, we have only to spend a shilling 
upon one of these highly objectionable toys. Patrice caught 
sight of the treasure, and, for the life of him, could not refrain 
from breaking the rules Brigitte had imposed, namely, that not 
a word should be said till the lots were ready, when Hilaire was 
to choose first, and the rest by turns. 

" Oh, Brigitte," cried Patrice, " I am the eldest, and a cata- 
pult is a boy's toy. May I have the catapult as my lot ? I 
don't care about anything else." 

"No, I should like the catapult," said Kathleen, less because 
she cared about it than that she wished to assert her rights. 
" I am the eldest of the girls, Brigitte, and mamma says girls go 
always before boys." 

" What use can a catapult be to you, Kathie ? " Patrice said 
reproachfully. " Oh, fie, you tomboy ! " 

That irreverent speech was too much for a proper-minded 
little person like Kathleen, who liked her cousins well enough, 
and particularly Patrice — except when he called her names. 
So she flew into a little passion, finally declared she cared about 
none of the toys whatever, and went downstairs in tears, pour- 
ing out her grievances to her mother. Emilia was too busy with 
the supper to pay any heed to her complaint just then, but when, 
ten minutes later, the others came down, Patrice having been 
scolded by Brigitte into relinquishing the catapult, she said 
angrily : 

" No, Patrice, I cannot have you sit down to supper. Whilst 
you persist in upsetting the house, and calling Katherine names, 
you must please keep out of my sight." 

g 2 
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It was certainly a little hard upon Patrice. The table was 
spread with the good things out of Mrs. Corn well's hamper, 
and permission to sit up to supper was so rare a privilege ! 
Then he had not heard half Brigitte's news yet,. and he wanted 
uncle Bryan to see his toys, and advise him as to repairs. 

Without a word he went back to the nursery and sat down 
on his little bed in the dark. Tears streamed down his cheeks 
as he thought of Kathleen's pettishness and aunt Emmie's injus- 
tice. After all he had decided to give up the catapult, and he 
had not intended to insult Kathleen, but uncle Bryan would 
be sure to hear all about it, and would look at him coldly next 
morning. 

He wished he could do something to earn his own living, 
so as to be independent Would uncle Bryan let him go to 
sea, he wondered, to serve in a ship ? He felt sure — for the 
truth had dawned upon the boy slowly — that aunt Emmie did 
not want him, that she would be glad to have him away. And 
Ambroise was going to live with aunt Helwyse. That was a 
bitter disappointment. Aunt Helwyse was nicer than anyone. 
He should have loved to be with aunt Helwyse, only Ambroise 
was to go because he had a taste for drawing. When, a little 
later, Brigitte entered softly, bearing a candle and a plate piled 
up with bread and jam — poor Patrice had as enormous an appe- 
tite as any boy in London — he burst into tears afresh. 

Brigitte placed her candle and plate on the table, then, sit- 
ting on the bed beside him, scolded him for his tears, and they 
talked together, cheek laid to cheek, and arms entwined. 

" What good does crying do ? — you know, to be sent out of 
the room isn't a great misfortune," she said. " Don't call 
Kathleen a tomboy any more, and it won't happen again." 

" But, Brigitte," Patrice answered, wiping his eyes with his 
sleeves, "it is sure to be me aunt Emmie scolds. I am sure I 
am not a worse boy than Ambroise, but he always gets off." 

"Well, dear, you are the biggest — perhaps that is the 
reason ; and, you know, Ambroise is more careful in what he 
says. Isn't he, now ? " 

" I wish I could go to sea, Brigitte — that I do." 

"But you would get scolded at sea, Patrice. No, get on 
It school as fast as you can, and when you and Ambroise can 
both earn enough, we will all live together in a little house. I 
shall keep a school, and every year we will put by twenty pounds 
in the savings bank I " 
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The candle gave a bright light, the bread and jam looked 
uncommonly tempting, and Patrice gradually imbibed Brigitte's 
cheerfulness. He moved to the table, and, sitting down, quietly 
munched away, quite recovering his spirits by the time the last 
slice was consumed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

BRIGITTE LAYS OUT HER MONEY. 

Coming home, poor Brigitte thought, was not a pleasant thing. 
She then realised, for the first time, in its full bitterness, the 
fact of her unwelcomeness in her uncle's house. Outwardly the 
orphans were treated exactly like the children of the house — that 
is to say, they were fed with as liberal a hand, they slept on beds 
as soft, they were clothed as warmly. But do we not all know 
that there are two. ways of doing kindly or even just things, 
and that the one hits us like a blow, the other caresses us 
like a benediction ? Emilia, whilst intending to do her duty by 
these orphan children, always acted with the consciousness 
that her husband's eyes were upon her. She determined that, 
as far as food, shelter, and clothing went, Bryan should never 
say she was a sparing-handed stepmother. In fact, rather than 
incur such a suspicion, she went to the other extreme, doling 
out the largest portion of the Sunday cake, or the half-holiday 
jam-pot, to the intruders. 

All this was done, not with a vain-glorious air — Emilia was 
not the person to pride herself upon anything she did — but 
with the look of a martyr. Childhood is callous — childhood 
is careless. The boys thought aunt Emmie kind enough when 
she did not scold ; only Brigitte detected the lack of love, the 
gracelessness, the reluctance, underlying all these outwardly 
maternal acts. 

Had Brigitte analysed her feelings, she would have come 
to the conclusion that her want of tenderness and sympathy for 
aunt Emmie almost amounted to dislike. But Brigitte never 
thought of doing this. She was old enough to understand 
how matters stood, and as long as aunt Emmie allowed her to 
remain with Hilaire, she felt grateful, if not affectionate. And 
aunt Emmie was never unkind to Hilaire. The clinging little 
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thing, with his fair curls and delicate, sensitive features, who 
loved everyone, and possessed the beautiful gift of being happy 
always, had exacted her tenderness as his right from the first, 
and she would even scold the little girls if they were rough or 
unkind to him. Hilaire was not infrequently indeed a bone of 
contention, for Emilia, under the pressure of increasing anxieties, 
was getting into a habit of perpetual irritability, and Kathleen 
and her sisters would often wonder what made mamma so cross. 

There were many reasons why the little sum Emilia was 
constantly doing mentally — namely, four and three make seven ! 
— should appear so serious to her. In the first place, husband 
and wife could not agree as to the best mode of dealing with 
their difficulties. Emilia, strictly practical, limited her remedies 
to the strict necessities of the case. She thought it monstrous 
and unreasonable that Bryan should sentimentalise over the 
matter, and set himself to do, not only what he must, but what 
he could, for his brother's orphans. Why not apprentice 
Patrice at once to some respectable tradesman, let Brigitte go 
to the Stoke Newington school, and thus lighten their burden 
effectively, and at once ? Helwyse had offered to provide for 
Ambroise, which was only fair and right ; but of course, if 
Helwyse were to marry, or travel abroad, or do anything else 
unexpected, the boy would have to come back to them. On 
the other hand, she urged, if Bryan foolishly refused to do any 
of these things — if he persisted in striving after impossibilities, 
and in acting without any reference to realities — it was of no 
use to deny the fact — ruin stared them in the face." 

" Well," Bryan said coolly, after listening one evening to 
such a tirade — alas ! he had heard it many a time before — " the 
ruin, my dear, will be that of your choosing, not mine. I have 
reckoned up the cost of school bills and the children's keep as 
well as you. If you do as I advise you, we shall send Mary 
Ann away, take Kathie and Margie from school, move into that 
cheaper house we saw last week at Holloway, and then be no 
worse off than we were before. We pay fifteen pounds a year 
for the two little girls' schooling; Mary Ann costs us, I am sure, 
thirty more, and by moving to Holloway we shall get a house 
for one-third less than this. After three or four years, the elder 
boys will be off our hands, Brigitte will be able to earn some- 
thing, and there will still be plenty of time to think of schools 
for Kathie and Margie." 

" You are the first person I ever heard of who preferred 
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the interests of other people's children to his own/' Emilia 
said, also cold and bitter. 

" My dear Emmie, listen to reason. If Patrice gets no 
education now, he will have to serve behind a counter all the 
days of his life — nay, I don't know if he is quite scholar 
enough for that yet If, on the contrary, we put him into the 
way of earning his living like a gentleman, he would not only 
be in a decent position, but able to help the others by-and-by. 
You don't know what it is, that serving behind the counter." 

" He wishes to go to sea," Emilia said " Why not let 
him follow his inclinations ? You don't seem to realise, Bryan, 
what a burden the children are upon us. I could not pay the 
baker last week. It was quite impossible ; and unless you can 
allow me more for the weekly bills they must go. We must 
do as other people do, and run into debt." 

"Send the nurse-girl away, and take the little ones from 
school. Let Brigitte mind them." 

" How inconsistent you are, Bryan ! Is it not for Brigitte's 
good that she should go to that Stoke Newington school at 
Christmas? Mrs. Skimp is still willing to have her, and 
would train her for a governess. As to Mary Ann, how is one 
servant possibly to do the work for nine people ? We should 
be worse than slave-drivers." 

"But why not take Kathie and Margie from school till 
Hilaire is a little older, and Brigitte might leave him ? They 
learn very little as yet. Brigitte, I am sure, could teach them 
as much, and fifteen pounds is fifteen pounds." 

"Oh! Bryan, it would break their hearts. They are so 
happy at Miss Leeson's. It is such a blessing, too, to get rid 
of them all day long I have enough to worry me without 
that, I am sure." 

"Then I will go and give notice to quit this house at 
Christmas, and hire the other one," Bryan answered, desper- 
ately, and taking up his hat " That would be a saving of as 
much. We must save somewhere. I would give you more 
money for the weekly bills if I had got it. I have not got it, 
and can't get it. We must do with what we have I have 
walked into the City every day this week to save three shillings 
in omnibuses. I am always thinking of what I can save in 
little things — of what use if you will not help me ? " 

" I am sure I try to save, too," Emilia said, ready to cry. 
" I don't know what we are to do. It is not myself I care a 
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straw about, but the children. I am dreadfully afraid of those 
cheap houses at Holloway. I think they cannot be healthy, 
being let at such a rent. We might all get typhoid fever ! At 
any rate, let us think about it" 

" It will be of little use to think of all these things when it 
is too late. If ruin stares us in the face, at least you cannot 
say I have not warned you," Bryan rejoined, and worried, 
angry, hurt, and aggrieved, he put on his hat, not to go to his 
landlord and give him notice to quit, but to take one of those 
moody rambles which were now his only consolation. 

Poor Bryan and poor Emilia ! To the careless outside world 
it might seem as if they were making mountains of molehills, 
and the sum perpetually recurring to their minds, as a problem, a 
riddle, and a maze — four and three make seven ! — was nothing 
so very terrible, after all. But fathers and mothers who have had 
much such experience, will know better, and that to feed eleven 
mouths with what had before fed seven is no easy matter. Of 
course had they grappled with the difficulty together, bringing 
combined self-sacrifice, good sense, and resolution to bear upon 
it, the question would have received a speedy and hopeful solu- 
tion. As it was, each felt the other to be wrong, and neither 
would give way. Bryan accused Emilia of wanting in generosity 
towards his brother's children ; Emilia found him wanting in 
fatherly duty to his own. Bryan was determined to bring up 
Brigitte and her brothers like Kathleen and her sisters. Emilia 
felt it no injustice, but rather a decree of nature, that the 
orphans should suffer for their father's fault. Bryan found 
Emilia lacking in foresight and large-heartedness; Emilia 
thought Bryan wholly unpractical and Quixotic. Thus the two 
were separated rather than brought together by this supreme 
trial of their lives, and were every day with their own hands 
broadening the tiny rivulet that had begun to divide them. 
They were drifting farther and farther from each other's sympa- 
thies, farther and farther from each other's comprehension. 
Mistrust quickly leads to misunderstanding, and when two 
people, bound together by the closest ties, once leave off explain- 
ing and justifying themselves in each other's eyes, it is easy to see 
what will follow. Both obstinately pursue the line of conduct 
they have laid down — obstinately, ungraciously, and alone. 

Dreary indeed were those autumn days, both without and 
within. Helwyse was away, her work still keeping her at Beech- 
holme Park, so that her bright presence no longer occasionally 
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broke the dull round of daily cares. Even good, friendly Mr. 
Starffe caught cold, and was perpetually coughing and melancholy. 
The brief spell of fine autumn weather had gone, leaving mists* 
and clinging clouds, and persistent drizzle behind. If a clear, 
sunshiny day came, Brigitte was out with Hilaire, who, childlike, 
did not appreciate the difference between this murky London 
climate, and the blue skies and bright winter of his native 
France. Happy childhood ! that forgets everything, not only 
kindness and unkindness, but also the flowery scenes and 
gracious surroundings through which it passes in a dream ! Only 
Brigitte pined secretly for the abundant sunshine and transparent 
atmosphere of Dauphine\ Only Brigitte, when pondering and 
alone, unconsciously repeated to herself the burden of Mignon's 
song. Only Brigitte had buried her heart in her childhood's 
home. But the girl resolutely tried to make the best of things, 
and never once drew Hilaire's attention to the fogginess and 
dreariness of a London autumn. When the weather brightened, 
she took him for long walks to Muswell Hill, where they picked 
up the ripe horse-chestnuts he so loved to play with ; or they 
lingered on Mount Pleasant, to count the trains as they 
scoured by; or they climbed to the top of Highgate Hill, 
and standing on the bridge, gazed wondering. y at that 
awful mysterious London, of which as yet they knew nothing. 
The hanging woods were bereft of the glory that had enchanted 
them in Surrey ; there was no lustre on the green valley of old 
Hornsey, no colour or joy in the once smiling landscapes of 
Tottenham and Wood Green. The damp, clinging atmo- 
sphere, like a sponge, had sucked all the brightness out of the 
scene, leaving it, cold, gray, watery. But so long as Hilaire 
could trot by Brigitte's side, holding her hand, and pouring out 
childish confidences, he was well content. The two would 
never tire of talking about Beechholme Park when they were 
alone, recalling the smallest circumstance with ever fresh 
delight. " We did this, we did that at dear Mrs. Cornweirs. 
When I am grown up I will send her a beautiful gown," Hilaire 
would say, whilst Brigitte, in her turn, would wish herself rich 
again and again, so as to be able to send a New Year's present 
to Papillon. When the walk was over, and the three little 
girls had come home from school, Brigitte would tell them 
stories over the fire, Hilaire sitting on her knee, the others 
gathered round. 

"Brigitte is certainly handy with the children," Emilia 
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thought, but she nevertheless hoped she would be induced to 
go to the Stoke Newington school at Christmas. 

For Brigitte the worst part of the day was supper time, 
when all the children were in bed, and uncle Bryan had come- 
home. Sometimes the meal would be eaten in dreary silence, 
uncle Bryan reading the paper, aunt Emmie never raising her 
eyes from her plate; at others they would attempt to talk, 
invariably stumbling upon a thorny subject, sure also to end in 
silence. Bryan always refused to discuss domestic matters 
before Brigitte, and if Emilia unwarily mentioned the baker's 
bill, or the high price of meat, he abruptly, even roughly,, 
changed the subject. 

" We will live on bread and water," he said one day angrily, 
" only do not let the poor children feel that we grudge them 
their portion." 

" But when are we to talk of these things if not at supper- 
time ? " Emilia responded, in her turn angry. " I must tell 
you what our expenses amount to. If I am not to consult you 
about this, whom else ? " 

" We will have a little talk on Sunday," Bryan said, in a be- 
seeching tone. " I have walked all the way from the City, I 
am dead tired. You must know that I want a little rest now." 

"I am sure Sunday is not a day to devote to worldly 
things — but as you please," rejoined the wife ; and thus, for the 
hundredth time, an attempt at explanation left matters worse 
than they were before. In former days, as soon as the supper- 
tray was removed, Bryan would bring out a volume of poetry 
or fiction, Cowper or Wordsworth, Thackeray or Charlotte 
Bronte, and whilst the wife stitched away at some useful 
juvenile garment, the husband would read aloud, not only with 
expression, but with considerable dramatic power, for Bryan 
had a gift of this kind. Or he would bring out his own modest 
little poems, and read them to his indulgent critic, pencilling 
corrections as he went along. Such bright hours of recreation 
were over, and the clerk's spare moments, before looked forward- 
to so eagerly, were now the longest and dreariest of the week. 

So November came, to thoughtful housewives the most 
anxious of the year; when the clothes-chest, and the coal- 
cellar, and the blanket-closet have to be inspected carefully, 
with many a sigh for the cold, dark, pinching months to come. 
There was no help for it ! The orphans were shivering in their 
slight garments, Hi) aire looked blue with cold, so Bryan des- 
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perately ordered warm clothes for all four, trusting to Providence 
to pay the bill. 

Still there were things wanted that even a father of seven 
cannot think of, and when Emilia got out a store of warm 
flannel night-gowns for the little girls, she did it with the 
apologetic thought : " They are here, so the children may as 
well wear them, but, of course, if it came to buying, Kathleen 
and the rest would have to go without as well as Hilaire." 

It happened to be a bitter cold day when aunt Emmie 
came down with her arm full of little flannel nightgowns, think- 
ing this thought, whilst she said to Brigitte carelessly : " Just 
help me to mend and put on buttons, Brigitte> I am sure it is 
a mistake to wrap children up so much, but when once begun, 
you must go on with it." 

Brigitte did not utter a word, but sat down to her task with 
a wistful face. The room in which Hilaire slept was a very 
cold one, looking due north. He had caught a slight cold on 
the first foggy day, and coughed at night. Oh, what would she 
have given for one of those snug little garments in which to 
wrap her darling ! How could she say anything ? How could 
she hint at another want, when so many had been generously 
supplied? She could only try, as she had tried again and 
again, to hit on a scheme for earning a little money. 

The delightful little plan of the school had been rudely 
nipped by aunt Emmie in the bud. 

"No, Brigitte," she said, decidedly, "I won't have it, so 
divest your mind of the idea as quickly as possible. A school, 
indeed ! Why, you could only teach infants, and a pretty noise 
and dirt and upset it would make, having a dozen children 
paddling in and out all weathers ! If you really wish, as yoij 
say, to do something for yourself, and relieve your uncle and 
me of expense, there is a much better way, as you know. Go 
to Stoke Newington. You would get ten pounds the first year, 
and twenty the next, if you did well. Think of that." 

Brigitte did think of it, but to leave Hilaire now seemed 
more than ever impossible. The rude English climate was 
trying the little fellow sadly ; and but for her vigilance he would 
most certainly have fallen an early victim to it. Never shep- 
herd dog guarded his master's property more assiduously than 
Brigitte watched over her pet. If a gleam of sunshine broke 
the prevailing gloom, he was at once taken out of doors. If a 
breath of east wind was blowing, he was kept by the fireside. 
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No little heir to a mighty kingdom had tenderer care, and his 
tiniest ailments were warded off by that best of all medicines : 
never-ceasing watchfulness and love. 

One day aunt Emmie handed Brigitte half a-sovereign, and 
twopence in coppers, saying : " Here, Brigitte, put on your 
hat and cloak, and go to the High Street, Islington, to buy 
yourself a hat. Uncle Bryan says he cannot go to church with 
you any more in that scarecrow, and you are quite old enough 
to be entrusted with making little purchases for yourself. If 
you can get the hat for less than half-a-sovereign, you can 
buy yourself a pair of woollen mittens, or something useful, and 
here is twopence for the omnibus. Pray take care of your 
money, and lay it out to the very best advantage." 

Poor Brigitte set out delightedly. It was not that she cared 
so very much about having a new hat, coquetry at present being 
sidly undeveloped in the prematurely matronly young girl. 
She was charmed with such a proof of aunt Emmie's confidence 
in her, and as she hastened to reach the omnibus stand, thought 
of nothing but the best manner of deserving it. She made up 
her mind that never half-sovereign in the world should be laid 
out so judiciously as this most precious one. But ten whole 
shillings for a hat was not to be thought of ! Surely the half 
would more than suffice, and not only mittens for herself, but 
flannel nightgowns for Hilaire might surely be obtained for so 
large, so unparalleled a sum ! The flannel nightgowns were, in 
fact, on Brigitte's brain, and when she found herself in that 
Vanity Fair of unaristocratic London, the High Street, Islington, 
she had neither eyes nor perception for anything else but the 
piles of flannel placed so temptingly in the doorway of every 
draper's shop. No matter how gay and pretty was the millinery 
displayed to tempt Islington coquettes, no matter how insinua- 
tingly cheap were the prices of fascinating little hat or bonnet, 
Brigitte glanced carelesslyat all and almost reached "The Angel" 
with her half-sovereign intact in her glove. 

But she must really spend it, and as she stood before a large 
shop on the Green, literally crammed with Welsh and Saxony 
flannel, she could no longer contain herself. The irresistible 
temptation to enter a gin palace could not more completely 
possess a tippler than Brigitte's longing to make little Hilaire 
warm and snug these chill nights. " Aunt Emmie cannot be 
angry," she said to herself at last, " and I will buy new trimming 
for the old hat, and a brown veil to cover the crown on bright 
days. I must hive the flannel." 
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So she plunged into the midst of the fleecy piles, to her young 
mind the most lovely objects in that magnificent display, and 
it is hardly necessary to add, came out with the smaller half of 
the precious gold piece. But hardly had she gone a hundred 
yards when a second temptation, hardly less overwhelming than 
the first, took possession of her. 

This time it was a chemist's shop, and no more than gay 
ribbons, flowers, and feathers had intoxicated the girl's fancy 
just before, did the various little luxuries arranged with so much 
taste in Mr. Essence's window, arrest her attention now. She 
did not indeed see the bright-coloured glass scent-bottles, the 
ivory-handled hair brushes, the elegant little mirrors, and other 
dainty trifles therein displayed, her quick, eager glance having 
been at once attracted to a good-sized green bottle, bearing the 
unenticing inscription — Pure Cod- liver Oil. 

" Oh ! " thought poor Brigitte, " I must have that bottle of 
cod-liver oil for Hilaire. He looks just as pale and thin as he 
did this time last year, when Dr. Tisane said, ' Mind and give 
him cod-liver oil whenever he looks like that.' " And again she 
repeated to herself: "Aunt Emmie cannot be angry with me ; 
for I will buy hat-trimmings, and a veil to cover the shabby 
parts on bright days." 

A second time the temptation was stronger than that of ab- 
sinthe, opium, or gin to the inveterate self-poisoner, and she 
plunged in, issuing flushed and triumphant with the bottle of cod- 
liver oil hugged to her heart, as if it had been a case of jewels. 

Alas ! she looked a little crestfallen when, at last, the pur- 
chase of the trimmings had to be made out of the poor little 
remains of the half-sovereign. The price of the ribbon selected 
was of the very cheapest, the texture of the veil, to hide all 
defects when the sun shone, of the very thickest, the result, 
looked at perspectively, far from encouraging. But Brigitte 
comforted herself with the thought that even if aunt Emmie 
were a little angry, she must forgive her for Hilaire's sake. 

Emilia was sitting at the window when Brigitte rang the 
front bell, and the first glance at her parcel told her all was not 
as it should be. She rose to open the door with heightened 
colour and an indignant voice. 

" Really, Brigitte, I will never trust you with a penny again. 
What in the world have you got in those big parcels ? And a 
bottle above all things ! I suppose you have been buying scent 
for your handkerchiefs, or wash for your hair " 

" Dear aunt Emmie, pray do not be angry," Brigitte said, 
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feeling at that moment the guiltiest creature under the sun. 
" I have got new trimming for the old hat, and with a gauze 
veil that will hide all imperfections, I assure you, it will do quite 
well. But Hilaire is so cold at night, and I am sure he will 
catch fewer colds when he wears flannel nightgowns. And it 
isn't scent or hairwash in the bottle, aunty," the girl added, ready 
to cry. " It is only cod-liver oil for Hilaire. He always takes 
it in winter time, and I wouldn't mention it before, because I 
knew it was an expense — pray do not be angry." 

" You should have told me that you intended buying these 
things. Of course we would get whatever is really necessary 
for Hilaire, that is to say, if we could afford it. The money 
was intended for a Sunday hat, and a Sunday hat you were 
bound to buy. But it is a lesson to me to do my own shopping 
for the future." 

That was all, and when Brigitte had carried her parcels up- 
stairs, no further allusion was made to the transaction. Still aunt 
Emmie never offered to help her with the nightgowns or the hat, 
sent her on no more errands of the same kind, and insisted upon 
her staying from church on bright days. The girl felt that she 
was misunderstood, misrepresented, and, what was worse still, 
punished for doing her duty. Was not her duty to Hilaire to 
be considered before every other ? She could not persuade 
•herself that it was wrong to go without finery in order that he 
should be kept warm and in good health. 

The little household, one and all, looked forward to Hel- 
wyse's return. Helwyse would take Ambroise away, in poor 
Emilia's eyes an enormous relief. Helwyse would brighten 
the monotony of this daily treadmill, thought Bryan. Helwyse 
would relieve the prevailing gloom in many ways. Why was 
Helwyse so long away? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ADDER'S STING. 

The autumn was an untarnished glory at Beechholme Park. No 
vaporous veil there to rob the landscape of half its brightness, 
no daily vexations to spoil the enjoyment of daily splendour I 
Helwyse, though anxious about Bryan's affairs, was well content 
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that her work compelled her to stay in Surrey a little longer. 
She had altered one of her frescoes at the last moment, had 
put her theme, in fact, in a minor key, so there was nothing left 
to do but change the others also. In the meantime, Mr. Corn- 
well's sportsman guests had come and gone. Host and hostess 
now spent half the week in town, often only returning to Beech- 
holme, from Saturday till Monday, thus leaving the house to 
Helwyse and the children. Such solitude had charms for the 
dreaming, aspiring, ambitious girl-artist When tired of work, 
she could put on hat and cloak and wander for hours through 
the mellowing woods, over gorse-scented sweeps, or in and out 
the bosky dells of the park. Sometimes she drove with the 
little girls far beyond all these, reaching the blue hills that had 
bounded their horizon below, looking down upon new, wide, 
invigorating prospects ; or they slowly ascended the solitary 
road leading to the wild dreary gorge of Hindhead, leaving the 
red and yellow woods, the glowing pastures, the snug farmsteads 
behind, finding themselves shut in by the weird, sun-burnt, 
rocky hills, bare of tree or human habitation. The wind-tossed 
clouds, showing the clear purple sky between the rents, dropped 
no purple shadows now, the sun came out fitfully and seldom, 
and already the weather was brisk and cold. In the heart of 
the woods no birds were singing, all the singing was left to the 
robins, those modest and indefatigable little minstrels who, 
when the grand woodland orchestra is silent, keep wayside 
hedges gay with perpetual roundelays. May they not, in fact, 
be compared to the humbler human vocalists, delighting lovers 
of simple music with cheap little concerts, when opera-houses 
are shut up and the world-renowned contraltos and tenors are 
starring it in foreign parts ? As yet, the dreary wail of autumn 
winds through the pine boughs — requiem of the dying year — 
had not begun, and Nature still wore a smiling countenance. 

To Helwyse, the quietude and uneventfulness of such a life, a 
life divided between her own thoughts and country enjoyments, 
were inexpressibly refreshing. She foresaw that the existence 
to which she was returning would be more difficult than that of 
former days. Bryan's cares were her cares, and over and above 
undertaking the sole charge of Ambroise, she was determined 
to do something for Brigitte also, if Brigitte would let her. The 
girl had poured out the story of Papillon's proposals to her 
aunt, and Helwyse, though unable to offer the gentlest reproach 
under the circumstances, could but doubly feel the difficulty of 
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helping Bryan, as far as she was concerned. Helwyse shared 
in common with Emilia that eminently feminine insight into 
little things which is so valuable an ingredient in domestic life ; 
but in her case, it was subservient to a large way of looking at 
results, without which the former may degenerate into a mere 
blindness to everything not little. She saw how difficult it 
would be to solve the problem about Brigitte whilst Emilia and 
Bryan were of opposite opinions, another reason for helping 
them to the utmost of her ability. 

When Helwyse was not thinking of her work or of Bryan, 
she found herself often thinking of Mr. Kingsbury. She 
wondered if they should meet in London as often as usual, 
and if that parting coldness of his meant nothing after all. 
But, on the whole, this autumn interlude between her Italian 
travel and her return to work was pleasant enough, and she 
felt in no hurry to have it over. 

Freeland was busy at Beechholme Park also, and the two 
met frequently, sometimes to consult each other about their 
work, sometimes to talk of future plans for Ambroise, some- 
times by mere accident, and this was the kind of meeting he 
loved best of all. He could see, and Helwyse would have 
acknowledged it too, had she ever questioned herself on the 
matter, that she always regarded him as an equal when they 
were together. In what respect, indeed, except so far as 
externals went, was he not the equal of anyone at Beechholme 
Park? But this was not his own reflection — rather hers — 
when she had sometimes playfully compared him with some of 
Mr. Cornweirs rich friends, especially the men who came to 
drink his old port wine and shoot his pheasants. What a 
relief when they had gone ! What an added mental height 
they lent to the so-called workman, whom, by force of habit, 
his good-natured employers were compelled to regard as a 
social inferior — as kitchen company, in fact ! Helwyse often 
compassionated Freeland for the isolation to which this moral 
and intellectual superiority condemned him ; but just at the 
present time his position at Beechholme Park was far from 
unpleasant. The servants were mostly in town; and as the 
visitors had departed also, he was left to pursue his task 
uninterrupted and alone. 

And, of course, he was constantly seeing Helwyse, some- 
times for a moment, not unfrequently for an hour. So his 
lucky— or unlucky — stars willed it ! 
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For instance, Helwyse was playing alone in the drawing- 
room one day, when he was absolutely obliged to interrupt 
her. He had come to an end of a certain colour, and he 
knew that Helwyse possessed it in abundance. What so 
natural as to go and ask for the paint, especially as he should 
lose a good deal of time by being obliged to leave off? — and 
Helwyse knew the value of time as well as he. Helwyse was 
no musician, in the technical sense of the word, but she could 
play some things with considerable sweetness and expression, 
and Freeland, listening to her rendering of a favourite sonata 
by Mozart now, thought the performance wonderful. When she 
had reached the end, and turned to look for another music- 
book, what was her astonishment to find him in the doorway ! 

" Pray excuse me for playing the listener," he said ; " but I 
am very fond of music, and the temptation was too strong. I 
came really to ask for some cobalt, as my stock has run out." 

" Certainly. I will fetch it," Helwyse answered, still turn- 
ing over the pile of music-books. " But I had no idea you 
cared for music. Why did you not say so before, and I would 
often have played to you ? " 

" Will you play to me now, then ? This is what I want to 
hear," he added, selecting a sonata of Haydn. " I learnt it as 
a boy, and have always loved it since." 

" I am very fond of it too. It reminds me of a bunch of 
violets and primroses. Why did you give up your music ? " 

" I had no time and no money for music in those days, 
Miss Helwyse. But though I cannot play myself, I still enjoy 
it as much as anyone. I always treat myself to one or two 
concerts during the winter." 

" That is very little." 

"It is better than nothing, and I hear good music at a 
friend's house very often. He is a German, a working watch- 
maker, and his sister plays very well indeed." 

Helwyse, woman-like, at once began building up a little 
romance out of this speech. Freeland was, of course, in love 
with the young musician, and could not do better than marry 
her, if she was good and pretty, as well as clever. She felt 
very inquisitive, and could not resist making a few inquiries. 

"I am glad you have such pleasant friends," she said, 
carelessly. " What is the young lady's name ? — where does 
she live ? " 

He burst into a merry laugh. 

H 
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" Oh ! Miss Helwyse, bow you jump at conclusions ! She is 
the mother of a large family, and must be at least fifty years old." 

Helwyse laughed too. She did not know it, but she felt a 
secret satisfaction in the fact Freeland just communicated to 
her. Is it not always so ? Are not all women, the sweetest and 
wisest, as well as the rest, downright coquettes at heart ? 

Then she played to him, first the selected sonata, then 
selections from the divine Beethoven, Schubert, and others. 
He praised her playing, adding some criticisms that showed her 
how thorough, as far as it went, was his knowledge of music. 
Even Papillon, a born musician, who, moreover, had devoted 
entire years to the study, could not have shown more natural 
appreciation and real insight. 

"How did you find time to learn all this?" she asked, 
after he had analysed a passage, pointing out the consummate 
taste and learning displayed in it " I am always finding out 
that you know more than other people." 

Again he laughed, that frank, merry, boyish laugh which 
made him such a favourite with young and old. 

" What a satire ! But it is astonishing, as a rule, how much 
less people know than they might do. I speak now of that 
kind of knowledge which lies quite outside their immediate 
callings. Many men seem to think that it would be an imper- 
tinence on their part to learn anything they cannot make capital 
out of — any kind of capital, I mean — whilst it is just that they 
want to prevent them from being machines — often intellectual 
machines, too." 

" Quite true. I am sadly ignorant myself. I never fancy 
that I have time for anything, except for painting. But I intend 
reading some useful books this winter with Ambroise," Helwyse 
said, very meekly. " Will you lend me an English history?" 

" With pleasure, or any other books you like, of course." 

"Well, I should say I ought to read a little ancient 
mythology. I know nothing about the Greek gods and god- 
desses. And Milton's ' Paradise Lost ' — that is a book I have 
always wished to read." 

" You shall have it, Miss Helwyse, and a book about the 
Greek gods and goddesses too," he answered, smiling. How 
her ingenuousness captivated him ! " But," he added, sud- 
denly recollecting his work, "I am sorry to trouble you again 
about the cobalt. I fear I must ask you to give it to me now." 

It was characteristic of Freeland that he never seemed 
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tempted into those small derelictions from duty which most of 
us so readily excuse either in ourselves or others. He liked 
nothing so well in the world as a little friendly talk with 
Helwyse, and he knew that she would be leaving Beechholme 
in a day or two. But it never occurred to him that, because 
she had kindly played to him for half-an-hour, and because, if 
he had asked her, she would doubtless have played on for 
another half hour, these were reasons for accepting, much less 
asking, more. He respected his friends and employers, but he 
respected himself most of all, and did not for an instant lose 
sight of the fact, moreover, that it was by reason of such ever- 
vigilant self-denial on his part that his relations with Helwyse 
were on the present easy footing. 

"Will you not like to hear this little Impromptu of 
Schubert's ? " she asked. 

"Another day, thank you. I have no time now," he 
answered, and then she fetched him the cobalt, and he 
returned to his occupation. 

The day had been fixed for Helwyse to return ; her boxes 
were packed, and the final preparation for departure made, 
when an unexpected incident brought about that delay so 
mysterious to the little household at Hornsey Rise. 

She had even put aside her easel and palette, determined 
to spend the last lovely day among these Surrey woods out of 
doors, taking an early train next morning for London. Of late 
the weather had been clear and cold, but as if in sympathy with 
the young artist's fancy, to-day a warm golden mist bathed hill 
and valley, and a soft fragrance of ripening fruit and fading 
flowers was wafted from cottage-gardens. The splendid dahlias 
and chrysanthemums at Beechholme Park were scentless, and 
you had to get beyond the boundaries of the park to find the 
real glories of this autumn day — trailing masses of lustrous 
blackberries, clusters of bright blue sloe shining amid yellow 
leaves, clouds of coral-pink spindleberry flushing river banks, 
and the crimson fruit of the Cumberland apple brightest of all 
amid the reddening maple-woods. 

Helwyse loved these things with the passion of a country- 
bred girl, an Irish country-bred girl, moreover, who, in her 
toddling days, had tripped barefoot over the lea and gathered 
wild flowers on the broad hills of her native land, having all 
her joy and all her life out of doors. 

So, feeling very happy, she knew not why, unless it was that 
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such a holiday on the hills reminded her of her dear Ireland, 
she tripped along, singing as she went, the brightest thing amid 
all that morning's brightness. By the time she had walked a 
mile, her basket was filled with woodland treasures : garlands 
of purple-leaved bryony and traveller's joy, sprays of lady fern, 
wild honeysuckle, tufts of velvety moss and golden saxifrage. 

She did not know where she was going — nothing is easier 
than to lose your way in these Surrey woods — and after a long 
ramble, all on a sudden found herself within a stone's throw of 
Hollow Farm, which she had reached by a new and undiscovered 
path. " Mr. Freeland will not be there," she said to herself, 
" but I will go indoors and rest a little while," and as no one 
answered her knock she opened the door, entered the little 
parlour, and putting down her basket, took a chair by the 
window. By-and-by she saw him coming along the road, and 
heard a clatter of plates and dishes in the kitchen. " Of course 
he is returning to his early dinner," she thought, " I will not 
stay any longer, as it might appear an intrusion " — so taking up 
her basket, she hastened out of doors to meet him. 

" Pray forgive me for the liberty I have taken," she said. 
" I was a little tired, and finding no one about, I walked 
straight in and sat down." 

"You were most welcome," he answered. "Would you 
like a chair in the garden ? " 

"No, thank you. I must be getting home to our early 
dinner. Which is my nearest way ? " 

He turned back to put her in the right path, and as his own 
meal was not yet ready, and that day he had plenty of time 
before him, accompanied her, without thinking of the distance. 
Nothing could surpass the quiet joy and deliciousness of that 
balmy, golden, autumn noon. As they crossed a little birchen 
wood, the wrens and robins were singing blithely, the sunbeams 
lay lovingly across their way, daisies still pranked the mossy carpet 
under their feet, and the wide blue landscape around, hill and 
down and sloping valley, slept in tender gold. 

They walked side by side, Freeland carrying her basket of 
wild flowers and berries, neither much disposed to talk. On a 
sudden, Helwyse caught his arm and clung to him with a cry of 
pain and terror. Unknowingly, she had trodden upon an adder, 
which had stung her in the ankle, causing acute pain. Freeland 
sprang forward, and still holding Helwyse with one arm, with 
the other raised his stick, and, not very easily, dispatched the 
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retreating foe. When, at last, it was really dead, he turned to 
her full of concern. 

" Oh ! Miss Helwyse, I am sure you are suffering very much. 
Lean on me, and we will get back to the farm as quickly as we 
can, where I will apply some ammonia. Take my stick." 

She was very pale, and no wonder, what with the pain and the 
fright, but tried bravely to do as he bid her. Leaning on the stick 
and on that strong arm, she managed to accomplish a yard or two ; 
then he sawthat she had come to the limitof her forces. The sweet 
eyes filled with tears, the lips trembled, he feared a fainting-fit. 

" Come," he said, cheerfully, " this is the best way — don't 
be afraid." 

Then, easily as if she had been a baby, he took her up in his 
arms, and with long strides made the best of his way to the farm. 
Freeland blessed his lucky stars then that he had strengthened 
that strong frame of his by all kinds of manly exercises in a gym- 
nasium of his own founding. It was not the weight of his sweet 
burden, but the roughness of the road, that made his task a diffi- 
cult one, even to a trained athlete like himself, for so we may 
fairly call him. What is the superiority of high-born races, he 
used to say to his fellow- workmen, but often a mere physical supe- 
riority? Whilst we working-men weaken and degrade our bodies 
by drink, low tastes, and sensual gratifications, the so-called upper 
ranks elevate, strengthen, and develop theirs by out-of-door life, 
and all kinds of healthful sports. We cannot have beautiful souls 
in poor dwarfed and ill-used bodies. Thus he preached to them, 
and now he was reaping the benefit of that unremitting desire for 
physical superiority, which he was always inculcating in others. 

When at last the farm was reached, and he had laid Helwyse 
on the sofa of the little parlour, there were a dozen things to 
think of at once. In the first place as to remedies. He knew 
that in a farm-house there were sure to be two things — namely, 
a tub of salt brine for ham-pickling in the cellar, and a heap of 
ammonia for manuring in the yard. Quick as lightning he fetched 
both, sent to Beechholme Park for the pony-carriage, to the village 
for the doctor, and administered to his patient a glass of wine. 
11 You are better now, are you not ? " he said, when he had done 
all this. " The bite was slight, and though it is of course very 
painful at first, I assure you there is no need to be alarmed. 71 

" How good you are ! v Helwyse said, able to smile now. 
" The pain is much less, thank you. Won't .you eat your 
dinner ? " 
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" We will wait a little. Ah ! there's the boy with the doctor. 
I told him to drive as fast as he could." 

The doctor, however, found very little for him to do, and 
after assuring Helwyse that she would be quite well in a few 
days, and, promising to see her the next morning, went away. 
Freeland sat down beside his patient, less anxious for the pony- 
carriage than he had been for the doctor. 

" Could you eat something, Miss Helwyse ?" he said, after 
a time. " It is long past your luncheon hour, and you have 
been walking all the morning." 

"Yes, I think I could," she answered, almost herself again. 
u What will you give me?" 

He went into the kitchen, and in a few minutes returned 
with a litde tray, containing exactly the meal an invalid needed 
— a new-laid egg, cooked by his own hands, a little fresh 
butter, temptingly arranged with parsley, a glass saucer con- 
taining home-made jam, a jug of cream, and that was all. 

" You must let me give you another glass of wine," he said, 
as he stood by the sofa, waiting upon her ; and, to please him, 
she drank it ; then the pony-carriage drove up, and he helped 
her in, placing a cushion for her feet, a pillow for her head, 
wrapping her tenderly for fear of cold. 

Just as the driver — a mere lad, who helped in the stables, 
nil the servants being in town — mounted the seat, the pony 
began to prance and rear. It was a mettlesome little favourite 
of Mrs. Cornwell's, and only his mistress was said to be able to 
manage him. 

" Will you go home with me ? " Helwyse asked, looking still 
pale, adding, as soon as he had taken the seat by her side, " I 
am sure no harm will happen to me if you take the reins." 

The words were very sweet to listen to, yet how little they 
meant, he thought, as an hour later he was painting away in 
the boudoir 1 Why was he so foolish as to dwell upon them ? 
He had merely rendered a friendly service, and she had 
merely rendered friendly thanks. Surely here was scant reason 
for the elation that had suddenly taken possession of him. 

After an hour or two, both spirits and zeal in his work 
flagged, and he suddenly recollected that he had forgotten his 
dinner 1 It was now past four o'clock, just nine hours since 
his early cup of coffee, and the light would permit him to go 
on with his work for an hour or two longer ! He was on the 
point of finding his way to the kitchen, to ask for a glass of 
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ale and a bit of bread and cheese, when he encountered 
Helwyse, limping towards the staircase, who exclaimed : 

"You here, Mr. Freeland? I thought you had gone 
straight home. Oh ! I am so sorry, for I am sure you have 
eaten nothing. What must you think of me I n 

" To tell you the plain truth, I forgot all about it,* he said, 
colouring and laughing. "You know it is my own fault if I 
starve in this house." 

She looked amazed, not in the least understanding the 
slight blush that accompanied this confession. Then she went 
upstairs to make tea in the nursery for Rosie and Janie, and 
Freeland betook himself to the kitchen, to ask for his glass of 
beer and bread and cheese. . 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FREELAND HEARS FROM HELWYSE. 

Thus it came about that Helwyse stayed on at Beechholmt 
Park, and when at last the day of departure really came, Free- 
land felt like a man about to lose the very sun out of his life. 
They would meet again and again, as soon as he got back to 
town, there were a thousand things to bring them together 
now, where before there had been but one ; yet he clutched at 
the last hour of that long-protracted happiness greedily, pas- 
sionately, childishly, holding on to it as if by this tenacity he 
should keep it for ever. Do we not all act in the same way ? 
We have but a day, an hour, five minutes of the beloved one's 
presence left, yet how interminable they seem, how long and 
exquisite they are, how insupportable the wrench of parting 
when it comes 1 

" We shall soon meet again," Helwyse said blithely, for to 
her such a parting meant nothing to take to heart. " I suppose 
you will be back in three or four weeks ? n 

He hardly heard what she said, and imagining him pre-occtt- 
pied with her luggage, did not repeat the question. Only one 
or two women servants were left at Beechholme Park, besides 
the gardener and grooms, and when Freeland had proposed to 
see her off, she had gladly accepted the service. So he took 
her ticket, looked after her boxes, and, when the train came 
up, carefully helped her in. 
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Freeland found Beechholme Park a dreary place after 
Helwyse had gone ; and, as if out of sympathy with his feelings,. 
the sombreness of autumn came on a sudden. The burnished 
splendour of the crimson and purple woods was transformed in 
a day to a cold brown monotone, the brilliant changeful sky to 
a perpetual dull gray cloud, the wayside hedges were bare, 
flowerless, scentless. Black as night were the pine-tops now, 
through which the wind sighed and soughed perpetually, " the 
wine-red woods where song no more delights" were silent, 
sodden, almost impenetrable, whilst all the bare, wide, wind- 
swept hills were clothed in the russet of faded gorse. 

Only the robins kept up their cheerfulness, and many a 
time when he went to his work, or took long walks on Sundays 
across hill and dale, their cheerful little duets inspirited him 
too. Wherever you went, you found these blithe songsters 
singing to each other from their station on the hawthorn-trees, 
their red breasts red as the ripened berry breaking the melan- 
choly of the scene. 

Then came days of perpetual rain, when not even the 
joyousness of the robin's song consoled him, when his sole 
refuge from vain thoughts, and what he felt were vain longings, 
was his work and his books. It must not be thought, however, 
that he ever indulged in useless regrets or aspirations. He 
wanted, like all of us, to be happy, and happiness to him meant 
Helwyse, and Helwyse only. He never for a moment allowed 
this under-current of inner life and thought to interfere with 
his work and his duty. In his weakest moments he ever 
remained master of himself. 

Just as his work was finished, and he had fixed the hour for 
his return to London, he received the following letter from 
Papillon, bearing an Italian postmark : 

"Dear Freeland, 

" I am sure you will forgive the apparent impertinence 
of this letter, which I should not write only that I am really 
very much in earnest. I know I have the unfortunate reputa- 
tion of being a trifler, but it is, perhaps, often the trifler, rather 
than the serious man, who has time to concern himself about 
his friend's affairs. I have nothing to do, all the more reason 
why I should intermeddle judiciously with other people's 
business. 

" I do very much want you to follow my advice, and, to put 
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the matter in worldly, nay, vulgar language, make a gentleman 
of yourself. Why should you not ? Your antecedents are such 
as no one need be ashamed of. You have no relations, and 
what is more important still, no relationships (I know that I am 
right here) to drag you down. You have acquirements and 
accomplishments that would help to lift you up, and last, but 
not least, you are blessed with an uncommon share of good 
looks and good manners. 

" I speak, of course, out of a pure friendliness when I say, 
then make a gentleman of yourself; and, in thinking over the 
matter I see no difficulties that could not be overcome, unless 
your own pride stands in the way. Follow my advice. Accept 
my help. You have nothing else to do, nothing else in the 
world, I assure you, but trust in me, and in a very short time 
you will find yourself, not in the subordinate position you now 
occupy, but in that any high-spirited, well-educated man must 
prefer — namely, one permitting association, on equal terms, 
with well-bred men and women. Ah ! there is the knotty point. 
Think of it well. How can you, whilst you wear the apron, and 
have Mr. Free/and, Carver y Gilder, and Artistic Decorator 
painted on your door, aspire to the hand of a lady? I presume, 
of course, that, like all the rest of us, you mean to marry some 
day. I am only waiting to do the same, till I find a woman, 
not good enough for me— that would sound vanity and pre- 
sumption — but good enough for my ideals. How can you, I 
repeat, being what you are socially, dream of marrying a lady? 
How can you, being what you are intellectually, dream of 
marrying a servant girl? My good fellow, the thing is im- 
possible. You are, in many respects, the most sensitive, 
fastidious, outrageously squeamish person I know. You would 
shrink from things which do not shock a man of the world, 
well, I may say, ordinary men ; you would shrink from love 
that did not mean an ideal domestic life ; in fact, to put my 
meaning into homely English, you only care for one woman, 
and that is the woman you want to marry ! 

" There ! I have blurted out the secret, but you have my 
word of honour that I would be torn to pieces with red-hot 
pincers rather than breathe a suspicion of it to anyone but your- 
self. I am, as you know, a writer of novels, and therefore, a 
close observer of human character. I cannot help it, if I find 
out sooner than other people when my neighbours are in love 
or when they are not I do not pry. I am not inquisitive, but 
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I see what is going on around me by force of habif, and this is 
how it came about that, when at Beechholme Park, I found out 
your devotion to the fair young artist with the sweet Saxon 
name which is music itself. 

" Now you must acknowledge that only regard for you can 
have led me to write this letter. You are a good fellow, and 
I want you to have your deserts. Give up your ill-paid work, 
your apron, and your sign-board, take the speediest route to 
Rome, remain my guest till I bore you to death, accept my 
friendly services in the shape of money — if you need it — which 
you can repay by-and-by, and then go back to England and 
marry the girl you adore. 

" By-the-way, I am doing my utmost to make up a pleasant 
little party for Venice next May. Of course you and Miss 
Fleming should be of the number, and I think I can easily 
persuade her to come out for a month. I shall not invite 
Kingsbury, and I have reason to believe he will be otherwise 
occupied. I hear he is being tremendously lionised in the north. 

His last visit was at the Earl of T 's, and I understand he 

has fallen in love with Lady Maud, one of the daughters of the 
house. The Earl hasn't a penny to give his daughters. There 
are six — and people say Lady Maud, who is a wit and a beauty, 

will become Lady Maud something beginning with a K. 

Now, adieu. Rome is delightful, and your room is ready for 
you, when you like to come. Only send a line by telegram the 
day before. 

" Truly yours, 

"Hubert Papillon. 

" Put three or four pounds of tea in your portmanteau, 
there's a good fellow, the best to be had in London. I can't 
write a line or compose a bar till I have drunk half-a-dozen 
cups of tea, and here the beverage called by that name is an 
abomination. Aurevoir/" 

Here was a letter to set Freeland thinking as he took his 
last solitary ramble on the Surrey hills, full of the thought that 
he was to see Helwyse on the morrow. Moments of wavering 
on the same subject he had experienced many a time, alter- 
nating fits of indecision and resolve, when he had said to him- 
self, " I will — I will not," a dozen times a day. But now he 
felt that Papillon's letter found him with his mind wholly made 
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up ; and when his rambles and his work were over, the tea-tray 
Temoved, and the lamp burning brightly in the little parlour, he sat 
•down and wrote as follows, hardly waiting to choose his words : 

"Dear Sir, 

" I thank you from the bottom of my heart for your 
friendly letter. I feel sure you will understand that I appreciate 
your kindness always, although in some instances I cannot 
bring my mind to accept it Long before your letter came, I 
liad thought the matter over, especially after our conversation 
here some weeks back, and these are the conclusions to which 
I have come. In the first place, consider what a change in my 
circumstances, as you kindly propose furthering, would look 
like in the eyes of those whose opinions I value. Taking for 
granted, as you do, that I aspire to the affections of a woman 
who is, socially speaking, my superior ; would it not be alike an 
insult to myself and to her to suppose that outward superiority 
only, the merest lendings of fortune and worldly advantage, 
could make me worthier of her ? If a man is not loved for 
himself alone, stripped of all adventitious externals — no matter 
whether they are titles, position (so-called), or whatever else 
^wealth and inherited prestige bestow — clearly, then, he is not 
loved at all. On the other hand, if a noble woman really cares 
for a man who stands on a lower social level, whilst morally 
and intellectually he is her equal, then I say that her very 
nobility would herein be tested ; she would disdain to take 
account of an inferiority that imposes on the common and 
worldly-minded only ; she would glory in the sacrifice, in so far 
as it was a sacrifice ; she would find her title of honour in what 
appeared, to all less noble than herself, an abasement. 

" Again, dear sir — and perhaps here I may appear Quixotic 
~to you, or at least ambitious and unpractical — I feel in some 
sort bound to the class I belong to, and should thereby be 
compelled to quit for ever. It cost me a good deal to resign 
myself to my present position some years ago. You know the 
story of my early life, and how it was to support my mother 
and young sisters that I gave up the coveted career of an artist 
for the sake of earning their daily bread. How easy the lifting up 
you urge upon me would have been then ! How bitter was the 
perspective coming down ! But when once the disappointment 
^was over, and I had made up my mind to the inevitable, I was 
liappy enough. Having no other prospects before me, I wanted 
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to make the best of things, and to assimilate, as far as might be 
possible, the real with the ideal — in other words, though I was 
working for daily wages, I determined to be a gentleman. Now, 
incredulous as it may appear to you — for I know that you are a 
sceptic in these matters, and hold the so-called lower classes in 
contempt — I have shared this ambition with many others. There 
are workmen who have set themselves the task of living not only 
righteously, honestly, but temperately, wisely, nobly, who, like 
me, have said to themselves — we will be no man's inferior, in so 
far as the inferiority rests with our own wills and capacities. We 
will reach the highest level we can, asking no man's help. And 
they have done this in spite of innumerable difficulties and 
obstacles. They have had to fight hard battles — not so much 
as might be supposed — with prejudice and envy and supercili- 
ousness, as with often inherited passions, with their own igno» 
rance, selfishness, weakness. All over the civilised world the 
workman is being helped now, if he will but help himself. The 
age of social regeneration that so many dreamers have written 
about, so many good men have striven after, so many misguided 
lives in our own day have been sacrificed for, has set in at last, 
and it is our own fault if the work lags. Thus, I feel that, 
having cast in my lot with that of the once ill-treated, often 
over-abused, over-praised, and generally misunderstood British 
workman, I could not conscientiously change it now. A hundred 
class interests, class ties, and class ambitions hold me back, and, 
even were it not for the first reason I have given, would alone 
lead me to refuse the future you offer, tempting though it be. 

<{ Iam most grateful for the interest you take in my affairs. 
I wish I could have acted in accordance with your advice. 
But I hope I have made my reasons clear for doing otherwise, 
and beg to remain, 

14 Yours always, with sincere esteem, 

"Arthur Freeland." 

Freeland dispatched his letter without any afterthought, and 
the next morning, as if on purpose to strengthen him in his 
high-spirited resolve, came a friendly little note from Helwyse. 
It was thus worded : 

"Dear Mr. Freeland, 

" My brother Bryan will bring Ambroise to-morrow even- 
ing, and would much like to have a little talk with you, if you 
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can spare the time. Will you take supper with us at eight 
o'clock, as you will thus be sure not to miss him ? I am glad 
to say that I am now quite well again, and I feel sure am much 
indebted to you for so quick a recovery. Ambroise is enchanted 
at the notion of coming here, but it was a sad disappointment 
to poor Patrice that I did not take him instead. Brigitte and 
Hilaire are well, and desired their love to you. 

" Sincerely yours, 

"Helwyse Fleming." 

What a sweet letter 1 thought Freeland, as he read it over at 
least a dozen times before putting it safely away in his writing- 
case. She had often written to him before, but only in the 
briefest and most business-like way, beginning " Dear Sir," 
ending "Yours faithfully, H. F.," and without any personal 
allusions whatever. Then that friendly invitation to supper — 
how it enraptured, elated, intoxicated him ! He felt the 
happiest mortal under the sun as he penned his answer. 

"Dear Miss Helwyse, 

" I will with pleasure meet Mr. Fleming to-morrow at 
eight o'clock, as you kindly propose. I am delighted to hear 
that you are quite well again, and hope you will remember me 
kindly to Miss Brigitte and the little boy. I will do all in my 
power to get my pupil on, and if you would like him to live 
with me for a time, or I can in any other way be useful to you, 
pray do not hesitate to tell me. 

" Your faithful servant, 

"Arthur Freeland." 

Poor Freeland thought of nothing else that day but what he 
could do to please Helwyse and the boy. He occupied him- 
self throughout the railway journey with little schemes for 
amusing Ambroise, and relieving Helwyse of her responsibility. 
He knew that, when the time came, she would find her young 
charge somewhat of a burden and a hindrance, and there were 
a dozen ways in which he could help her. He could always 
have Ambroise with him on Sundays and Saturday half-holi- 
days, for instance. He could have him in the evening, when- 
ever Helwyse wanted to go out ; he could give him lessons in 
fencing, could take him to the swimming baths, on the river in 
fine weather — in fact, could aid her much more than she 
dreamed of. 
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The prospect of being so helpful, so bound to her by these 
daily cares and ties, was delicious to him. He was ready to 
sacrifice all that he most cared for, leisure, study, or recreation, 
in order to serve his sweet mistress, to prove his undying devo- 
tion, his ardent solicitude for her happiness. So long as 
Helwyse had the necessary time and ease of mind for her 
painting, he did not care how his own favourite pursuits and 
intellectual ambitions were sacrificed. Her kindness repaid 
him beforehand for all and more than he could do. Yes, there 
was no doubt Helwyse Fleming was the best, and loveliest, and 
most gracious thing in all the world to him. There was no 
one else at all like her, and he would strive to make her life 
all that she dreamed without thinking of his own. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MASTER AND PUPIL. 

It was only natural that Helwyse should treat Freeland some- 
what differently after their constant intercourse at Beechholme 
Park. How could it be otherwise ? During the last few weeks 
of her stay, there had been nothing to remind her of the dif- 
ference between their social position, everything to bring home 
to her the great beauty, gentleness, and strength of his cha- 
racter. His devotion to her, moreover, and zealousness in the 
matter of helping with regard to Ambroise, deserved any kind- 
ness she could show him, besides which, she already realised 
the fact that, when the boy was once with her, Freeland must 
stand more in the place of a friend than anything else. And 
there was yet another reason why Helwyse decided to treat him 
for the future exactly as she treated Papillon, Mr. StarfFe, and 
the rest of her friends of the other sex. The girl's mind, natu- 
rally inquisitive and reflective, as every artistic mind must be, had 
been of late occupied in working out an intellectual problem for 
herself. She had never read a line of political economy, socialist 
speculation, or ethics. She had never heard of Plato's Republic, 
Sir Thomas More's Utopia, and Fourier's Phalansterianism, her 
reading in this direction being entirely restricted to " Aurora 
Leigh " and " Alton Locke." Thus whatever conclusions she 
had arrived at were self-evoked and original. After pondering 
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deeply on the matter, it seemed to her as if the world, and her- 
self included, had hitherto deeply erred in its treatment of 
Freeland. Here was a man who, by his own self-denial and 
exertions, had fitted himself for the best society, of course 
designating by that word not the richest, the showiest, the most 
elegant, but the wisest, the most enlightened, the most thought- 
ful ; a man, furthermore, whose outward bearing matched the 
gentleness, largeness, and purity of his mind, who neither by 
word, gesture, nor look could ever affront the most fastidious 
company ; a man, indeed, not only learned, but cultured ; not 
only cultured, but accomplished, calculated to adorn whatever 
sphere he might enter. Such being the case, Helwyse thought, 
is it not narrow-minded, worldly, contemptible, to take account 
of those outward inequalities which are mere matters of chance 
and circumstance, that whitewash which means nothing but 
accidental good fortune and inherited favours, which is often 
only gloss and varnish, hiding moral and mental inferiority ?• 
Why should not equality be considered from a spiritual point 
of view ? said the enthusiastic girL Why should we not regard 
our .fellows as we regard works of art, looking at the idea and 
the purpose, before the execution and that part of it which is 
material ? Why, when forming that estimate which determines 
the career of another, do we not throw aside tradition, preju- 
dice, good or evil report, and esteem men and women for what 
they really are, for their souPs worth, for their immortal and 
priceless, rather than for their worldly and perishable heritage? 
Mr. Freeland is good, wise, manly, high-minded, she thought ; 
how few of us have such claims to general respect, nay, reve- 
rence, how few could so abundantly recompense his fellows for 
the act of justice which should set him in his proper place ? 

So, without a thought of personal liking, without as much 
as a touch of sentiment or womanly Quixotism, by virtue only 
of that truthfulness, candour, and tact which so often in her 
sex take the place of ripened wisdom, or acute philosophic 
insight, Helwyse had arrived at one of the leading conclusions 
of modern thinkers. She had not studied one of the most 
difficult questions in moral philosophy ; she had nevertheless 
attained a clear idea of the great, the incomparable principle 
of equality, violated throughout all civilisations and all ages, 
for which kingdoms have been overturned, blood of later-day 
martyrs shed like water, and the flower of humanity are striving 
even now. 
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It was not of course likely that Freeland should understand 
all that had passed in the young artist's mind. He only felt and 
rejoiced in the change. Helwyse had ever been kind and 
gracious to him, but her kindness and her graciousness were now 
more marked. She wished to show him that, at least in her 
eyes, he stood on the same level with the rest of her friends, 
that he was her friend, to be treated as such upon small occasions 
' and great. Freeland accepted her sweetness and cordiality with 
: almost childish pride and exultation. The least little word that 
was kinder than usual made his heart throb with joy ; the hand- 
shake, the invitation to sit down at her board, the daily little 
friendliness which she now bestowed upon him, changed his 
whole life, made it radiant, hopeful with anew hope, all but perfect. 

After that first supper, upon which occasion Freeland had 
testified some natural shyness, all went smoothly and pleasantly 
between the two. There were constant reasons why they should 
meet, and constant occasions of a little friendly talk about the 
boy. At this season of the year, too, Helwyse went out very 
little, many of her friends being still away from London, and so 
she threw her whole heart into her work and her new charge. 
With regard to the latter, Freeland was indeed a help. A boy 
is at best an intractable animal in such a home as Helwyse's had 
been up till now, that quiet temple dedicated to the Muses, that 
maiden's bower undisturbed by a rude foot or a sacrilegious hand. 
It was not to be expected that poor Ambroise should not do some 
mischief, cause, in good Mrs. Bray's language, the very hair of 
her head to bristle, and play a dozen boyish tricks ; but he 
was not a monster, and when, at the end of the week, Helwyse 
said to Freeland somewhat nervously: "Well, what do you 
think of your pupil ? " 

She was reassured by a careless : " He will do well enough, 
Miss Helwyse ; but I think, if I were you, I would send him to 
a school for half the day. He can't read and write English at all." 

" Oh ! dear," Helwyse said, much concerned. " I ought to 
have thought of that To what school ? " 

"I will see about it, if you like, and make all the necessary 
arrangements. The weather is too bad for you to be running 
about." 

"Thank you very much. Would it cost a good deal?" 
she asked. 

She had no more experience of boy kind than if she had 
been brought up in a desert island. 
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" Not much — about fifteen pounds a year." 

She breathed a sigh of relief. 

" But he had better not go till after Christmas," Freeland 
added. " What could you do with him in the holidays ? Let 
him come to me for the present, and begin his schooling in 
January. And I have thought of something else, Miss Helwyse. 
I know you have many friends who want you on Sundays, and 
you might not perhaps always care to take Ambroise. May he 
spend his Sunday afternoons with me ? " 

" How kind of you to think of it ! I should be very glad 
indeed. You see," Helwyse said, quite confidentially, "Sunday 
is my resting day, and the only day in the week when I can 
spare the afternoon to pay visits. I could not always take 
Ambroise, because so many of my friends meet at each other's 
houses, and a boy would be sadly in the way. But would he 
not be in your way too ? " 

" Not at all. I shall like his company," Freeland answered. 
" I always get a country walk on fine days, or if I do take tea 
with a friend, I promise you he shall make no visits you could 
object to." 

" Of course not. How can you say that ? " she said, re- 
proachfully. " Bryan and I both know that we could trust him 
to the end of the world with you. Will you some afternoon 
take him to Hornsey Rise ? Bryan begged me to invite you." 

" With pleasure — next Sunday, if you like." 

" Pray do," she answered. " They will all be charmed, and 
I have been wondering how I could dispose of Ambroise. I am 
going with Mrs. Cornwell to visit Mr. Kingsbury's studio, and 
back with her to dinner. It will be delightful if you take 
Ambroise to Hornsey." 

Poor Freeland's face suddenly clouded, and noticing it, she 
added, by way of making amends : " I will go with you both 
the next time, if the weather is not too bad ; but these dark, 
raw days I cannot often get so far. Of course I shall spend 
Christmas there, and Bryan hopes you will accompany Ambroise 
on Christmas Eve, when the children have a Christmas tree." 

Freeland thanked her not uncheerfully, and tried to com- 
fort himself with what Papillon had said in his letter. He 
knew that Helwyse, as an artist, sat at Kingsbury's feet, and 
he acknowledged that Kingsbury possessed many attractions 
to a woman like Helwyse — genius, noble looks and bearing, 
abundance of mental gifts and graces. But he knew no more 

1 
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than this, and he was only too happy to believe Papillon, and 
to imagine Helwyse living " in maiden meditation, fancy free." 
He had long ago suspected Kingsbury of being in love with 
his fair young fellow-artist ; no one had any right to suppose 
Helwyse in love at all, and Freeland, like the rest of us, 
readily believed that it was with her as his hopes would fain 
have had it to be. 

So, without more than a passing feeling of accidental 
remoteness from Helwyse, and with no envy of the more 
favoured Kingsbury, he set out for Hornsey Rise the next 
Sunday afternoon. It was a day of intense dampness and 
darkness ; all London was enveloped in clinging shadow, and 
the suburban hills and valleys lying beyond King's Cross, so 
green and golden in summer-time, were hidden under a 
monotonous wide-spread veil of cold gray mist. Nothing 
could be drearier than London itself or its outlying precincts, 
and a lively fancy might have found something infernal in 
those dark, feebly-lighted subterranean galleries, with their 
Tperpetual shriek of the railway whistle — a Tartarus resounding 
with the cries of the damned — through which the journey had 
to be made from one end of the mighty metropolis to the other. 

But a bright fire and a cordial welcome awaited Freeland 
and his young charge on their arrival at Hornsey Rise. Bryan 
and Emilia regarded Freeland as a kind of Providence — 
Emilia especially, since he had been instrumental in reducing 
that terrible number Seven. Without Freeland's aid, Helwyse 
would never have managed anything so intractable as a boy — 
so, at least, thought Emilia, who, during the last few months, 
had received ample experience of a boy's propensities to tear 
his clothes, wear out his shoes, devour unimagined quantities 
of half-quartern loaves, sit on his Sunday hat, and otherwise 
manifest the old Adam that is in him. The two, then, were 
warmly welcomed. Ambroise, by virtue of his fortnight's r- 
absence, being invested with all the dignity of a guest, and, of 
course, presuming on it not a little. When tea was over, and ; 
their elders retired to the drawing-room, the seven children 
gathered round the fire, and a confidential talk began. 

"Well," said Patrice, who had never got over the dis- 
appointment and mortification of not being adopted by aunt 
Helwyse instead of his younger brother — " well, J suppose you 
do just as you like, and eat cake every day ? " 

" Don't I — just ! " Ambroise said, making a grimace of 
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supreme self-satisfaction and lofty contempt for his listener. 
"Kensington is much nicer than Hornsey, Kathleen. I 
wouldn't come back for anything." 

" I am sure we have been a great deal happier without 
you, my dear boy," Kathleen said, as gravely as if she had 
been fifty years old. " Haven't we, Hilaire dear ? " 

" No, we have not," Hilaire answered, fondly embracing the 
unemotional Ambroise. "I like Ambroise to be here. I 
have no one to mend my guns and horses now." 

" There, Kathie, that is what you get for your over civil 
speeches," Ambroise said, triumphantly. " I play with Rosie 
and Janie Cornwell now, and they wear silk frocks and ride in 
Rotten Row." 

Kathleen's feminine inquisitiveness here got the better of 
her spite, and instead of administering satire, she sat still, dying 
to hear more. 

" And aunt Helwyse has such grand friends," Ambroise 
went on — " lords and ladies, dukes and duchesses. I believe 
the Queen will be coming next. There are always footmen 
bringing notes " 

" Footmen with the flour on their heads, dress-coats and 
white stockings?" said Patrice, melancholy, but; anxious for 
information. 

" Just," Ambroise cried. " And they rap at the door as if 
they would knock it in ; and I take letters for aunt Helwyse 
sometimes to such splendid houses — palaces, I mean. You 
could put two or three whole streets like these into one of them I" 

" What a shame it was not I ! " echoed Patrice, who, with 
his long limbs stretched out, his hands thrust into his pockets, 
and his childish face wearing a dismal expression, looked 
comically woeful. 

Ambroise went on waving his hands, and raising his voice 
effectively : " And when the door opens, I see such dazzling 
things I — I am blinded for hours after. Aladdin's garden was 
nothing to it." 

" What kind of things?" asked little Nora, who believed 
every word. 

" Gold and silver dishes a yard long, and mirrors in which 
a giant could see himself, and vases of precious stones, blue, 
red, and yellow, that gleam like the sun, and carpets so thick 
and soft your feet sink in them as if you were walking on piles 
of thistledown, and curtains with fringe of solid gold, and 

1 2 
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candelabra of solid silver that would hold as many wax- 
candles as there are days in the year." 

" You must have been quick to count them," Hilaire said 
doubtfully. 

" Of course Ambroise is exaggerating," Brigitte interposed, 
losing patience. " Come, Ambroise, tell us what you do at 
aunt Helwyse's— exactly what you do, I mean." 

" Then there were not three hundred and sixty-five candle- 
sticks in the candelabra, after all," Kathleen said, glad to be 
backed by Brigitte's authority in criticising Ambroise's narrative. 
" How can you tell such stories ! If aunt Helwyse knew it, I 
know what she'd do. She would just send you back, and I r 
for one, should be sorry." 

" Come," Brigitte said sharply, " Ambroise will be going 
away directly. I heard Mr. Freeland say he could not stay 
later than eight o'clock. Let us hear something sensible." 

" Mr. Freeland gave me that," Ambroise began, still 
determined to impose on the little assemblage. " Look at it r 
Patrice ; did you ever see such a knife in your life ? But I will 
give you my old one. I bought it on purpose." 

Patrice accepted the old knife, and admired the new enthu- 
siastically. The two boys were capital friends, and when 
together seldom quarrelled or called each other names, as 
children say, more than once a week. Ambroise, who felt 
patronising towards poor Patrice, then produced a sixpence, 
saying : "And Mr. Freeland gave me a shilling, but of course 
I could not keep it all — that would have been greedy ; so here 
is the half for you, Patrice, on condition that you pay Hilaire 
and Norah a halfpenny each." 

" Oh, thank you ! Til give you half my next shilling," 
Patrice cried, delightedly pocketing the little coin, "and Hilaire 
and Norah must trust me till to-morrow." 

" And what have you got for us ? " Norah said. Kathleen 
was far too correct-minded a little person to put such a question, 
though she was impatiently awaiting events. Ambroise fumbled 
in his pockets with a magnificent air. 

" A lump of gamboge and a carpenter's pencil, Kathleen to 

choose first," he said, holding up the delectable objects to view. 

" And what for Brigitte ?" asked Hilaire. 

" Oh, Brigitte is too old to care for presents ; and if I gave 

her anything, one of you would soon coax it out of her, wouldn't 

they, Brigitte?" Ambroise replied comfortably, feeling that he 
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was sure not to compromise himself as far as she was concerned. 
Brigitte, indeed, was looked upon by the younger children as 
being endowed with a superhuman indifference to goodies, 
trinkets, and other worldly delights ; a reassuring reflection to 
those especially inclined towards such gratifications. Her in- 
tense unselfishness, as often happeps, had made them just a little 
selfish when her own pleasures were concerned, and " Brigitte 
never wants anything " became an accepted apology for Brigitte 
never getting anything. The contents of Ambroise's pockets, 
however, especially a final bag of sugar-plums divided between 
them, created a pleasing diversion, and the rest of the evening 
was spent harmoniously. 

Meantime, Bryan had been well pleased to talk with Free- 
land upon many topics, Emilia listening as she turned over the 
pages of a Sunday journal. The City clerk was debarred from 
such intercourse with his fellows as he craved for by many 
things. In the first place, those with whom he was most thrown, 
City clerks like himself, had little in common with the sensitive- 
minded, reflective, aspiring man, whose favourite reading was 
poetry and whose dream had been to become a poet himself 
some day. Again, his modest means had ever prevented him 
from indulging in that costliest of all modern luxuries, society 
so called, and excepting Mr. Starffe and Helwyse, he rarely 
encountered anyone who cared to discuss books and other 
favourite topics. So, whea he found that Freeland was an 
ardent reader, as he had once been, and possessed what poor 
Bryan did not, a richly-furnished mind, the two became excel- 
lent friends, all the more so because they had this in common. 
Bryan, therefore, as well as Freeland, was in some senses 
better than his circumstances ; that is to say, Bryan, as well as 
Freeland, had qualities that fitted him for a higher calling. 
When Emilia quitted the room to prepare supper, their conver- 
sation took a more confidential, and therefore a more interesting 
turn still. They talked of themselves and their thoughts, as 
men do who, on being brought suddenly near together out of 
the great press and tumult of the world, feel drawn to each 
other like brothers, attracted by that unfailing magnet, a common 
renunciation and a common need. 

" I hope you will come very often," Bryan said. " We all 

look upon you as an old friend now, and my sister says you 

have almost entirely relieved her of the boy. It is very kind." 

" Miss Helwyse has enough to do without having a youngster 
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on her hands," Freeland answered, smiling. " I am only too 
glad to spare her as much responsibility as I can. If she is 
fretted in little things, she will not be able to work well — no 
artist can." 

"I said all that I could to dissuade her from taking 
Ambroise," Bryan said, anxiously. " She insisted, but I shall 
never forgive myself if he hinders her career in any way. I am 
very proud of my sister," he added, looking at Freeland with a 
wistful expression. 

" You may well be. But I assure you, if things do not work 
smoothly with Miss Helwyse and her young charge, I will let 
you know. You see, I am on the spot, and can judge perhaps 
better than anyone." 

''True, I see very little of Helwyse now. Kensington and 
Hornsey Rise are so far apart, and Helwyse moves in a sphere 
still farther removed from mine. A poor City clerk like myself 
has no claims upon the brilliant world in which she shines." 

Both men were silent after this dreary speech. Freeland 
was thinking whether the words might not be equally applicable 
to himself. Bryan, in spite of his devotion to Helwyse, was 
naturally infected by Emilia's dissatisfaction now and then. 
When a wife is perpetually telling her husband that he is ill- 
used by fate, born under an unlucky star, too good for his cir- 
cumstances, in fact, he ends by believing her. Emilia, who 
dearly loved her husband, could not always forgive Helwyse for 
the gifts and circumstances that had set her on a higher social 
level. Bryan had talents as well as she, but Bryan was poor, 
insignificant, despised, whilst Helwyse was rich in friends and 
reputation. Helwyse was already mounting the ladder of fame, 
Helwyse was f£ted, flattered, heaped with honours and praise. 
Bryan had not a particle of envy in his composition — he 
would have been content to see Helwyse a duchess, and remain 
himself a humble City clerk all the days of his life. But there 
was one thing he craved, one longing that possessed him, for 
which he will be readily forgiven. He coveted that meri- 
toriousriess and that recognition which are perhaps the deepest 
intellectual joys we know of. Like the sweet poet cut off in 
the flower of his youth by the revolutionary sword, he touched 
his brow, feeling that " something was there." He longed to 
do not the bidding of his material needs, but the mandate of 
his soul, to appear at his best for a little while, before " the 
night cometh when no man can work." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A FRIEND IN THE CITY. 

The winter was a rude one, and tried the health and spirits of 
the little household at Hornsey Rise severely. Long before 
Christmas all the hilltops were white with snow, whilst across 
the brown, miry fields swept a bitter east wind, fatal as a 
plague-breath- to the young and the feeble. No bright, un- 
clouded skies and brisk mountain air here, as in Brigitte's 
beloved Dauphine, no unbroken spell of clear wintry weather, 
when at noonday the sun is brilliant still, and you are sure of 
fine days for weeks to come, but snow and sleet one day, rain 
and fog the next, frost and biting winds on a third, with an 
occasional spell of " darkness that might be felt," to make up 
the sum of discomfort. The children shivered and saddened 
under such depressing influences, and no wonder. 

It was often too wet for even Patrice to get a run, and the 
lad longed for school, apprenticeship, anything to do, as a caged 
bird for liberty. Hilaire caught cold after cold, and would 
have pined away, but for Brigitte's unvarying care. She often, 
lay awake at night, devising little schemes to amuse and pass 
away the time — that dreary time which had never seemed a 
burden in their bright, smiling France I Even church-going, 
was now at dreary thing ; in fine weather uncle Bryan used to 
take them across the fields to old Hornsey Church, or some- 
times by way of One Tree Hill and the pleasant banks of the 
New River to Stoke Newington. But this was all over, and, 
accustomed as were these children to the gorgeous pageantry 
and delicious music of a foreign cathedral, they could not 
reconcile themselves to the cold service of the little iron church 
close by to which they went on account of its handiness. 

And it was not likely that Brigitte, and even Patrice in 
aslighter degree, should be insensible to the cares weighing upon 
their protectors. Not a word was said in their hearing about 
the price of coals, or the necessity of letting the baker's bill 
run a little longer, but Brigitte's faculties had been sharpened 
by bitter experience, and she fully realised what a bitter winter 
meant to aunt Emmie and uncle Bryan. When the formes 
was irritable and apt to scold about trifles, when the latter ate 
his supper in silence, and moodily absorbed himself in a book 
as soon as the tray was removed*, the girl knew, as well as they 
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could have told her, what was the matter. Patrice, less keenly 
alive to other people's moods, and always inclined to be care- 
lessly happy, as long as he was not the immediate object of 
the general gloom, only made himself uncomfortable now and 
then about affairs generally. He could not bear foggy days, 
he hated having nothing to do, but, like a young animal, could 
wear a tolerably cheerful countenance as long as he was well 
housed, well fed, and got into no scrapes. 

Meantime, Brigitte was secretly nursing a scheme which 
was her chief consolation. She had not much time to herself, 
this poor Brigitte ! — especially in the holidays, when she had 
five children to look after, besides hearing the little girls' 
pianoforte practice and French dictation every day, and helping 
aunt Emmie with the mending and the housework. Mary Ann 
had been summarily dismissed for impertinence, and, to Brigitte's 
inexpressible relief, Emilia declared that she could not afford 
to hire anyone in her place. So the girl, who would have done 
the cook's work as well, swept the chimney, cleaned out the 
dust-bin, and performed any other menial office, at last found 
herself triumphantly necessary to her aunt. With a light heart, 
and a mind relieved of an awful dread, she set to work to fill 
her round of duties, caring for nothing so long as she was only 
permitted to remain with Hilaire. If Emilia had to find fault 
at all, it was for her over-zeal. 

" Brigitte," she would say sharply, yet without unkindness, 
" you are constantly disobeying me. Do I not tell you a dozen 
times a day not to make such a slave of yourself? Leave the 
stairs for Maria to sweep for the future; and as to cleaning the 
windows I cannot permit it. Whoever heard of a young lady 
doing such a thing ! " 

"Dear aunt Emmie," Brigitte answered, with the utmost 
good-nature, " I am always so busy I forget what I ought to do 
and what I ought to leave to Maria. It would be shameful to 
sit down with my hands before me, when she is overwhelmed 
with work." 

"You ought to be improving yourself instead. What will 
you do to gain a living by-and-by ? You must really find time 
to go on with your arithmetic and history," Emilia said. " You 
know your uncle said he would help you on Saturdays." 

" Yes, aunt, I will work hard after the holidays. I do learn 
my tables and dates whilst I darn the stockings," Brigitte added 
cheerfully \ " and Kathleen hears me spell every day." 
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There were frequently little skirmishes of this kind taking 
place between the two, but Brigitte bore her aunt's reproaches 
with a light heart, and took refuge in the secret consolation 
before alluded to, a consolation so secret that she had not 
even breathed a word about it to Hilaire. One day uncle 
Bryan had given her an odd volume of Shakespeare's plays, 
saying : " Now, Brigitte, if you really wish to know your 
mother tongue, learn this book by heart, and you will under- 
stand it better than most people who have never spoken any- 
thing else all their lives. When you have mastered a passage, 
recite it to me." 

This little volume, which Bryan had picked up for a few 
pence at a bookstall, contained, amongst other plays, Macbeth 
and Antony and Cleopatra. Brigitte had never read a novel 
in her life, and was no sooner plunged, as it were, headlong 
into those magnificent plays than she realised, for the first 
time, that wondrous inner life, hardly less real than existence 
itself, which a great poet like Shakespeare is able to create for 
us out of his own brain. Here she had something to ponder 
over and rejoice in outside the too often dreary world of 
common daily experience, as high above, as far removed from 
it as the starry canopy of heaven, the pearls gleaming at the 
bottom of the sea ! Shakespeare soon filled the place of that 
exquisite church music and imposing church ceremonial she 
had so painfully missed ; and as, in former days, she had found 
refuge from grief and anxiety within the walls of a cathedral, so 
now, when things were going wrong, and her young heart was 
heavy, she fled to her beloved Shakespeare, who never failed 
to give her comfort. 

But after the first, the exultant recognition of kingdoms 
unexplored, intellectual domains yet to be reached, realm upon 
realm to discover by-and-by, came a homelier, yet deeper feel- 
ing. Poor Brigitte was compelled to be essentially practical, 
and even in her moments of spiritual exultation, felt the para- 
mount need of her daily life, namely, to earn money. She 
never forgot what Papillon had said to her about the possi- 
bility of becoming an actress or dramatic reader, and an inci- 
dent that happened, after her return from Beechholme Park, 
now turned her thoughts in the same direction. Uncle Bryan 
had taken all the children one evening to a Penny Reading, so 
called, at the Sunday School, at which one of the leading features 
in the entertainment was a lady's recitations from Shakespeare. 
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" Does that lady get paid for doing this ? " Brigitte asked 
uncle "Bryan under her breath, and he had answered hastily ; 
" Of course, child, and very well too." 

Brigitte was straightway set a-thinking. Why could not 
she acquire such a knowledge of Shakespeare as would enable 
her to figure at Penny Readings some day ? She felt sure she 
should never feel afraid of speaking before a crowd of people,, 
so long as she was earning money for Hilaire, or thereby 
enabling herself to remain with him always. Brigitte never 
realised the idea that Hilaire, like the others, could forsake 
her for a career and for the world ; and her thoughts and emo- 
tions centred round him, no dream of a romantic or even 
ordinary woman's future, no girlish prefiguring of love and 
marriage for a moment taking the place of that intense and 
passionate devotion, that unbounded bestowal of affection and 
largess, which to a generous nature gives supremer, holier joy 
than any amount of love received. No sooner did she under- 
stand upon what principle Penny Readings and other Sunday 
School entertainments were conducted than she was fired with 
a desire to become a public reader, and thus secure an inde- 
pendence. She had a quick memory for the things she loved, 
and very soon mastered a few striking passages from Macbeth 
and Hamlet These she would recite in the twilight, dressing 
up as best she could, in order to please the little ones, and 
heighten the general effect. When she gave Lady Macbeth's 
famous speech, made in her sleep, the children trembled, and 
" all the sweets of Arabia would not whiten this little hand n 
was the signal for Norah and Hilaire to give a little shriek, 
and clutch hold of Patrice's arm. The ghost scene in Hamlet 
was more exciting still. When Brigitte appeared — acting the 
part of Hamlet, Patrice personating the ghost, wrapped up in 
a sheet — the four young listeners sat as close to each other as 
they could possibly get, hands clasped, crimsoning, trembling, 
breathing hard, in an ecstasy of fear and admiration. Little 
Norah would hide her face under her pinafore, only daring to 
give occasional peeps at the awful, the superhuman Patrice,, 
whose share in the performance would, however, have made it 
a mere farce, but for Brigitte's real tragic power. 

They never grew tired of that ghost scene any more than 
they got over the fright of it, a fright, perhaps, mostly in their 
imagination, but none the less real, and certainly all the more 
delightful Then Brigitte would get up little plays for all, such 
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as Alfred the Great, out of " Evenings at Home," and when 
everything went smoothly, and Mr. Starffe came to tea, the 
play would be acted under her management. The little party 
were invited to the usual Christmas Tree at the Rectory, and 
Alfred the Great was given by Brigitte and her troupe, to aunt 
Emmie's great delight, who naturally saw in Kathleen's and 
Margie's performances dramatic talent of a very high order. 
The Rector and the Rectoress spoke of it among friends and 
neighbours, and Emilia and Bryan were complimented on the 
young people's achievements for weeks after. 

On the whole, Christmas came cheerily .in spite of the 
bitter weather. It brought skating for Patrice, Helwyse, and 
Ambroise on Christmas Day, little gifts and gratifications for 
the children, and friendliness all round. The general bustle 
and hilarity of the season, moreover, when even the Seven 
Sisters' Road and the Islington High Street blazed with colour, 
and the humblest and the poorest received some share of the 
transient merry-making, were infectious. Bryan was so 
unusually gay that Emilia fancied something must have been 
said about an increase of salary in the City ; but she did not 
ask. The two had lived just a little apart of late, both some- 
what in the wrong, both longing for the old, unbroken confi- 
dence, but neither seeing how to attain it. Bryan had especially 
reproached himself for Emilia's anxious looks during the last 
few weeks. He was the husband, the father, the head of the 
household, he said, and on his shoulders surely the burden of 
daily life should mainly rest. So, one morning about this time, 
he said, as he kissed her before taking his place : " Come, 
Emmie, do not let us take things so much to heart for the 
future. Let us forget and forgive, and turn over a new leaf 
with the new year." 

" I am sure it is time," Emilia answered, practical even in 
her softest moments. " Of what use to worry ourselves into 
the grave ? " 

. " No, indeed, that will come soon enough," Bryan said ; 
" and, Emmie, my dear, don't worry about money matters any 
more." He added, with an attempt at carelessness and blush- 
ing faintly : " Here is money to pay the outstanding bills. Two 
ten-pound notes, and an odd five for Patrice's outfit and 
school fees." 

"Oh, you dear Bryan!" Emilia cried, suddenly radiant, 
and seizing the notes with a joyful clutch. " What a comfort t 
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I think I was never so delighted at the sight of money in my 
life. You see, the baker called yesterday, and seemed a little 
put out, not uncivil, but cross at not being paid ; and the 
shoemaker, I am sure, wants his money. Eight extra pairs 
make the .bill so large ! But this will set me up nicely, and 
pay everything. Where did you get it ? " 

" Honestly," Bryan said, his face still buried in his news- 
paper. " The fact is, Emmie, it is impossible for us to make my 
income do for a year or two. We must pay the tradespeople. " 

" Of course we must. I suppose you have got an advance 
of salary. How lucky [" 

"Well, no. But," and here poor Bryan blushed scarlet 
behind The Times — " but a friend in the City has lent it to me 
till I do." 

" How kind ! And, of course, in two or three years' time, 
we shall be much better off," Emilia continued, never looking 
up from the bread-and-butter cutting. " Patrice will be able to 
earn his living by that time. Brigitte can go out as a daily 
governess, and we shall only have little Hilaire on our hands." 

" And who knows what may turn up ? " Bryan answered. 
" I may get promoted, somebody may leave us some money, a 
dozen things may happen." 

" I am glad you did not go to Helwyse, Bryan. It is quite 
right and proper that she should take one of her brother's 
orphans; but I could not bear you to borrow of her." 

" I would starve first, Emmie. Helwyse will marry some 
day. It would be hard, indeed, if she could not have the 
fruits of her talents as a little dowry." 

" But it is only fair that she should do something for these 
poor children. Now don't go and take Ambroise away, just 
because we are easy about money matters." 

" I have no intention whatever of taking Ambroise away — 
unless he turns out to be more than Helwyse can manage. 
And, of course, if she marries, we must have him back." 

" Then I hope she will not marry just yet. Is there any 
likelihood of that ? " 

" I think I know one man Helwyse would marry if he asked 
her to-morrow." 

" Oh ! of course you mean the great Mr. Kingsbury ! But, 
Bryan, he is such a very grand personage. Would he dream 
of marrying a girl in Helwyse's position? " 

"My dear Emmie, could a girl be in a nobler position? 
Tell me that." 
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Emilia was too light-hearted just then to take such a speech 
amiss. The thought of being able to pay the bills had lifted 
every other cloud from her mind. 

" I hope if Helwyse cares for him that he will marry her, I 
am sure," she said. 

Then the children came down to breakfast and the conver- 
sation ended. As soon as the meal was over, the household 
work finished, the younger children sent out for a walk under 
Brigitte's charge, Emilia put on her bonnet and cloak and set 
out on that pleasantest of all errands to housekeepers in strait- 
ened circumstances — namely, to pay her bills. A repentance 
took possession of her for her recent conduct to Bryan. The 
sum total of daily worries had occasioned it, she now said to 
herself, but she would exercise more self-control for the future 
and all should be openness and peace between them, as in 
former days. In the excess of her penitence, Emilia felt guilty 
towards the children, and determined never to breathe a word 
more about sending Brigitte away, who, moreover, was most 
useful in the house. She would do her best to economise in 
small things ; and Bryan should not come home again to a 
clouded face and a long list of anxieties and wants. For Emilia 
the New Year began well. 

Very different were poor Bryan's feelings as he went to his 
work that bright winter morning. He felt indeed much like a 
man who, consciously, remorsefully, yet with a wilful deter- 
mination to go on, finds himself on the threshold of opium- 
eating, absinthe-drinking, and a course of pure drunkenness 
and debauchery. The carelessness that had deceived Emilia 
hid a foreboding heart. He knew, as well as his best friends 
could have told him, that the remedy he sought was a des- 
perate one, that the path he entered upon must, if persisted 
in, lead to misery and disgrace. But, weak where his affec- 
tions were concerned, and especially weak with regard to 
his wife, whose anxious looks and growing irritability had of 
late rendered daily existence a burden, he foolishly and fatally, 
but, it must be admitted, naturally, chose a palliative rather 
than a cure, an anodyne rather than the surgeon's knife. So, 
instead of courageously facing the evil and overcoming all 
obstacles by the force of will, unaided and alone, he preferred 
to let things run their pleasant course for the time, and leave 
the rest to chance : in other words, to get into debt. 

The " friend in the City " veiled a mystery of which poor 
Emilia never dreamed ; and Bryan, when the keen edge of his 
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remorse was over, sheltered himself behind the consolatory 
Inevitable. To say to ourselves that a thing must be, without 
taking into account all the circumstances depending upon it, is 
often a salve to wounded consciences when other curatives fail, 
and again and again Bryan reiterated the words he had used 
to Emilia — " The people must be paid," throwing the means 
into the background. In time, he too grew quite reconciled to 
.his new position. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Patrice's exploits. 



vVhen the day came for Patrice to go to school, no boy in all 
London was half so proud as he. He strutted like a cock as 
soon as he put on his square college cap, blew himself out like 
the frog in iEsop's Fables when he shouldered his new satchel, 
and, in fine, walked down the road so consequentially that all 
the neighbours looked on, declaring the sight as good as a 
play. His young heart swelled with pride as he mounted the 
omnibus that was to convey him to his destination, and if there 
was one dream more than another he felt sure of realizing that 
proud and happy morning, it was that he should sit on the 
woolsack. In a few days he should be at the head of his class, in 
a few weeks promoted; he should carry off all the classical prizes 
by turns, then the Oxford scholarship, and so should mount the 
ladder of fortune step by step till he sat on the very top. 

Thus mused Patrice as he surveyed himself complacently, 
parcel-wise, now holding up one foot to admire his new boots, 
now stretching forward one arm to admire the cut of his coat- 
sleeve, now taking off his college cap under the pretence that it 
wanted brushing. Then he fumbled in his pocket for the money 
aunt Emmie had given him for his dinner, and looked at it 
again and again, opened his satchel and conned his Latin books 
with as pedantic an expression as if he already knew them by 
heart, and altogether was so absorbed in the multitude of his 
new sensations that he allowed the omnibus to carry him a mile 
too far. In consequence of such forgetfulness he had to run 
back as fast as his legs could carry him, arriving just in time, 
but hot, out of breath, and looking generally undignified. Poor 
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Patrice's exploits were the reverse of brilliant. He was a boy 
without a vice, but, alas ! without that worldly quality of cautious- 
ness which often, for mere comfort's sake, makes us prefer a 
more faulty character. Before a week was over, instead of get- 
ting to the top of his class, he had tumbled into a pond, thus 
damaging the new clothes of which he had been so proud ; then 
he got into a crowd to see Punch and Judy, and had his hat 
smashed past recognition ; lastly, he performed so many play- 
ful tricks in the schoolroom that he obtained the maximum 
number of bad marks within the first fortnight. These, however, 
were boyish delinquencies and to be borne, but when one day 
he came home, sentenced to a week's forced absence, for what 
in pedagognic language was called " incitement to belligerent 
habits," and with a black eye into the bargain, both Emilia and 
Bryan lost patience. 

11 1 couldn't help it," cried Patrice piteously, wiping away 
the big tears with his coat-sleeve. " One of the boys laughed at 
me because of my foreign name and accent, and called me ' a 
damned Frenchman.' I'm not a Frenchman. I'm an English- 
man. I won't submit to be called.a Frenchman." 

" My dear lad," Bryan said, vexed, but inclined to be lenient, 
" if they called you a damned Hojttentot, would it make you any 
worse ? You must pass over these things. You see, another 
bout would perhaps entail dismissal from the school " 

" And you would have to serve behind a counter," Emilia 
put in, she also just now severe, more from a sense of duty 
than anything else. Next to Hilaire, Emilia preferred Patrice 
of the four orphans, and indeed, with his childish face blurred 
with tears, his big manly form bound in an attitude of despair, 
he looked such a personification of boyish woe as very few 
maternal hearts could resist. 

Emilia was not one of those women whose motherly 
sympathies — and such women are often " spinsters," so called, 
on whose kindly breasts no little ones have smiled — are called 
forth by the sight of any youthful unhappiness. But things had 
been going well with her of late, and when such was the case, 
when all was smooth between Bryan and herself, and there were 
no outstanding tradesmen's bills or pressing daily wants, she 
felt well disposed enough to these children. Had they been 
rich instead of poor, she would doubtless have acted very 
differently from the beginning ; as it was, she was always on the 
alert lest she should not be wronging her own. 

"You would have to serve behind a counter," she reiterated. 
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" You seem always to forget, Patrice, that your uncle is not rich. 
We cannot be giving you a fresh start in life every day." 

"I'm very sorry, aunt Emmie, but I couldn't help it," 
sobbed Patrice. " You don't know what it is to have a boy 
making faces at you, and calling you names before the whole 
school" 

"Well, well," Bryan said, "do not let it happen again. 
Pluck up heart, Patrice, and be too much of a man to mind 
trifles. That is all." ' 

No more was said, but poor Patrice slunk out of doors, 
feeling at that moment as if he should like nothing so well as 
serving behind a counter. He was old enough to see that his 
conduct troubled uncle Bryan, and that conviction hurt him 
more than any severity could have done. He knew, too, that 
it troubled Brigitte even more, and without going to her foi 
comfort this time, he put on his hat, and with his hands thrust 
disconsolately into his pockets, his chin buried in his waistcoat, 
and dragging along his feet as if they were burdens, he walked 
down the high road leading to Islington. 

It was a cheery winter day ; the pavements were crowded 
with busy housekeepers making their morning's purchases, and 
the rubicund-faced shopmen looked so encouragingly at passers- 
by, that Patrice felt strengthened to carry out the purpose with 
which he had left home. 

" Could I get a place?" he said to himself. "I am a strong 
boy, and very tall of my age. I wear men's boots, and have 
the biggest feet of any boy in the school. I am sure uncle 
Bryan and aunt Emmie would be glad to get rid of me. Yes, 
I will try." 

But the trembling query put to these florid cheesemongers 
and grocers — for poor Patrice's ambition was of the humblest — 
" Please, sir, do you want a youth to help in the shop ? " met 
with anything but a warm response. It seemed odd to the 
inexperienced Patrice that, where so many lads were employed, 
just one more should not be needed ! He did not, however, 
allow himself to be discouraged, and when he reached that 
animated nucleus of activity proudly known to Islingtonians as 
Highbury Corner, he continued his walk down the glittering 
High Street, still making the inquiry whenever he encountered 
a friendly-looking shopman standing in the doorway : " Please, 
sir, do you want a youth ? " 

That little word " do," so carelessly uttered at first, was 
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pathetically emphasised as he went on, and there were tears in 
his eyes as he made it for the last and dozenth time. 

" Well, as it happens, I shall be wanting a lad in a few 
days," said a cherry-faced baker, who was a student of human 
nature, as well as an adept in tarts. "But come, now, you're 
not a real boy, are you ? — You're a runaway, I can see." 

Patrice blushed up to his ears, and stood speechless. 

" You see," continued the baker, who, amongst the circle 
of his friends, was considered a wit, " I know, before I taste 
it, if one tart was put in the oven half-an-hour later than 
another — and so I can tell a genuine boy wanting a place from 
a runaway as soon as I set eyes on him." 

" How can you tell ? " asked Patrice, overwhelmed by this 
profound knowledge of pastry and the human heart. 

" How can I tell ? Well, a genuine boy doesn't hunch up 
his shoulders and hang down his head, and look as if he 
had just committed murder — like this," answered the baker, 
receding into the .shop, and imitating Patrice's attitude and 
manner of speaking, to the infinite delight of the young lady 
behind the counter, and two apprentices shelving buns behind 
a glass door. " A genuine boy walks straight up to me, and 
looks me in the face, and — ' I'm going fourteen, and have got 
two years' character,' says he ; and then he squares himself 
like a soldier on parade, whilst I survey him from top to 
toe." 

Patrice stood cowed with confusion before such a display 
of superhuman wisdom, but his curiosity was far as yet from 
satisfied. 

" And how do you distinguish the tarts ? " he said. 

" That is a secret only known to the trade, not to be pur- 
chased for all the gold in the Mint." Then, taking up his 
tarts, he added, looking hard at Patrice, whose face gradually 
changed from grave to gay, much as a landscape changes in 
dissolving views from Arctic tempest to Italian calm — " Now, 
young gentleman, as I am sure, you will give me all your 
custom for the future " 

" That I will," cried Patrice, with great emphasis. 

" And as I don't dislike the looks of you, you shall experi- 
ment on these tarts. There is as much difference between 
their ages as between my mother's brother's nephew and me, 
and I'll be bound to say you won't find out the difference." 

Patrice ate the tarts with more haste than gastronomic 
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discrimination, and when he had done, said, smacking his 
lips : " I think, then, you must be both of an age, sir." 

This innocent speech set the baker laughing so immoder- 
ately that the young lady behind the counter caught the infec- 
tion, the two apprentice boys giggled, and poor Patrice, seeing 
his mistake, hastened to remedy it. 

" Of course, your mother's brother's nephew is yourself ! " 
he said, now laughing in his turn. 

" Of course," replied the baker ; " and as I see you are a 
lad of some parts, I'll give you a word of advice. Go home, 
be a good boy, and don't look after a place till your friends 
bid you. I've known scores of runaways in my time, bless 
you, and none have come to any good. One committed 
burglary, and got the cat-o'-nine-tails ; one murdered his own 
mother, and died on the gallows ; one was disembowelled by 
Chinese pirates on the high seas; another became a prize- 
fighter, and was killed in the ring; a fifth was caught by 
cannibals, and served up, roasted whole, at a feast; a 
sixth " 

Just then the entrance of a customer, with a red book and a 
long account to settle, put a stop to the baker's horrifying dis- 
course. In the twinkling of an eye he was behind the desk, 
wearing the look and manner of ordinary life, apparently as 
oblivious of Patrice's presence as if he were miles away. Under 
these circumstances, the lad beat a retreat, feeling less miserable 
than before, and determined to pursue his inquiries no farther. 
But his adventures were not over, and in after-life, you may be 
sure, all these experiences, made up of mingled laughter or 
tears, were told to his children again and again. 

He was slowly making his way homewards, when he felt a 
small hand clutching at his elbow, and a feeble little voice crying 
appealingly: "Master Patrice, Master Patrice, do help me with 
my parcels." 

Looking down, Patrice beheld the kindly face and diminutive 
stature of their near neighbour, Miss Wren. She was a very small 
creature indeed, not quite a dwarf, but so tiny and slender 
that, by comparison with the big, broad-shouldered Patrice, she 
appeared dwarfish. The little old lady was a great favourite with 
all the children, and to be invited to take tea with Miss Wren, 
and hear her musical-box, was one of the greatest treats that 
could be offered them. No sooner, therefore, was Patrice thus 
appealed to, than, very proudly and delightedly, he shouldered 
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her bag, loaded himself with her parcels, and, in spite of all that 
she could say, took possession of her umbrella. 

"Thank you kindly, Master Patrice," said Miss Wren, 
slowly recovering her breath. " You see, when I come so far, 
I like to set myself up with everything I want, and I dare not, 
for the life of me, get a boy out of the streets to help me. Why, 
he might slip up a side alley and make off with them before 1 
knew where I was. But how lucky for me that I have met you! 
Have you a holiday?" 

Patrice stood in no awe of the gentle little woman, who 
would almost have petted a wasp after stinging her, and, with 
much blushing and hesitation, told the story of his disgraces. 

" Oh ! dear, I'm very sorry. But I'm sure you won't do it 
again, and boys will be boys, I know," said Miss Wren, empha- 
sizing the last sentence, much as if she were dwelling on the 
propensities of tigers or anacondas. "You won't fight any 
more, will you, Master Patrice ? It makes my hair stand on 
end to think of it." 

" No, I won't," Patrice said stoutly. 

" That's a good boy — you are not squeezing my new cap, or 
smashing my eggs, are you? Dear me, what a comfort to have 
all my parcels carried for me, without any risk of having them 
run away with ! You must come home to dinner with me, and 
help to unpack the groceries, and do some errands after. A 
boy is so useful ! " 

Patrice accepted the invitation joyously, aunt Emmie ac- 
corded permission, being only too glad to have him occupied, 
and so this day, which had begun after such dismal fashion, 
ended with contentment for the poor lad after all. His kind 
old friend devised all sorts of little tasks for him, and when the 
afternoon drew in, dismissed him with a pocket full of apples, 
and a heart full of good resolutions. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

M PORTRAITS BY AN OLD MASTER.* 

It must not be supposed that, if Patrice was a thorn in Emilia's 
side, Ambroise always behaved like an angel. No more than a tiger 
can change his skin, or a leopard his spots, can that terrible boy- 
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nature of which little Miss Wren spoke so apprehensively, help 
betraying itself. Had it not been for Freeland, Helwyse felt 
that her task would have indeed seemed insupportable, but after 
a few escapades, Ambroise settled down, and when once entered 
as a student of a neighbouring school, matters went smoothly. 
The boy's education was so backward that it was decided to 
keep him entirely at school for a few months, Freeland giving 
him technical instruction at odd times. 

" If he has real talent, he shall go to South Kensington," 
Helwyse said, and Ambroise had quite made up his mind by 
this time that he should become a Royal Academician, and be 
is much made of as aunt Helwyse some day. He loved his 
friend Freeland heartily, and was never so happy as when with 
him. No one, in his eyes, not even Mr. Kingsbury, was so clever. 

" Mr. Freeland does this, Mr. Freeland does that, aunt Hel-. 
wyse," he would say a dozen times a day, and Helwyse naturally 
felt well pleased that it should be so. A boy must have a hero, 
and could a better be found for Ambroise than Arthur Freeland ? 

In spite of her determination to treat Freeland for the future 
like any other friend, occasional embarrassments would naturally 
spring up. For instance, she could never set him at his ease in 
Kingsbury's presence. Kingsbury was the last person in the 
world to affront any man's susceptibilities, much less those of a 
man he esteemed and liked, yet no sooner had the artist entered 
the room than all Freeland's ease and self-possession were at an 
end. Neither Helwyse nor Kingsbury could in the least com- 
prehend so sudden a change. When the two men were alone 
together all went smoothly and pleasantly ; when only Ambroise 
was by, Freeland could talk to Helwyse without a trace of shy- 
ness. Kingsbury's presence spoiled all. 

Still the winter was a very pleasant one to Helwyse and her 
friends. Freeland often came in after tea to help Ambroise 
with his Euclid and arithmetic, and Helwyse would generally 
be by, either busy at her embroidery frame, or preparing her 
palettes for the next day. Sometimes Freeland would read 
aloud to the boy — which meant reading aloud to Helwyse as 
well — a chapter of English History, or a canto of The Faerie 
Queene, and when it was over, the three discussed the subject 
in hand, Freeland being appealed to as a supreme critic or 
authority. Or Helwyse would play to both, Ambroise de- 
lightedly turning over the leaves, Freeland listening, enraptured, 
his gaze fastened on that fair girlish head all the while. 
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Then the supper-tray would be brought in, the simplest 
repast possible ; yet Freeland would not have exchanged it for 
those princely banquets to which Kingsbury was sometimes 
bidden. Helwyse always made him supper now; it would, 
indeed, have been the height of inhospitality to let him return 
home hungry after coming out these bitter nights for the boy's 
sake. So Freeland, who really devoted himself to his pupil, 
spent much more time and money about him than Helwyse 
knew, was thus doubly and trebly rewarded, and, it need 
hardly be said, blinded as well. How could it be otherwise ? 
In so far as Helwyse's conduct was concerned, nothing now 
reminded him of the differences of their social position — every- 
thing made him feel that, in her mind, they were unreal and 
contemptible. Must he not have possessed more strength 
than is accorded to mortal men? — had he not deluded, en- 
chanted, bewitched himself? He was but drifting, as we all 
do, over a smooth and enticing current, not listening to the 
voice of the enchanter, but saying at the moment, " Stay, for 
thou art fair ! M Of the future as yet he dared not think. 
Why, indeed, should he think of it ? 

It happened that, earlier in the year, a common friend had 
sent out invitations for a fancy ball, to which both Helwyse and 
Kingsbury were bidden. The brilliant Lady Maud, of whom 
Papillon had written to Freeland, and Helwyse had heard cur- 
sorily, remained as yet in the background. If a strong argu- 
ment were needed to refute floating rumours concerning 
Kingsbury's admiration for this lady, it was surely his admira- 
tion for Helwyse. When the fancy ball was announced, he 
threw himself heart and soul into her costume, persuaded her 
to imitate a certain portrait from an old master in the Munich 
gallery, procured the velvet and lace necessary for the gown, 
designed the head-dress and trimming, decreed what ornaments 
and flowers were to be worn, finally went in search of a hair- 
dresser who could arrange her hair to his taste. 

"And your dress?" Helwyse asked, smiling, naturally 
pleased at such zeal on her own behalf. 

The artist, who was considered one of the handsomest men 
in London, shrugged his shoulders with as much nonchalance 
as if he had never looked in a looking-glass throughout the 
course of his career. 

" What does it matter what a man wears ? " he answered. 

Still, as all those who have studied the human heart know 
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well enough, the one sex is as vain as the other, and will not 
need to be told that on those little errands concerning velvet, 
old lace, and brocade, Kingsbury also performed a few commis- 
sions in the same direction for himself. But he affected com- 
plete indifference on the subject, and, in fact, no one felt sure, 
till the day came, that he had made up his mind to go to the 
ball at all. 

What was Mrs. CornwelPs surprise, therefore, when, in the 
midst of her toilette — for she was one of those persons who like 
to do everything at leisure, and had begun to dress early — to 
receive the following note : 

11 Dear Mrs. Cornwell, 

"I think you said you were going to call for Miss Fleming, 
and chaperone her to Lady Adeline's ball. Will you send round 
the carriage for me first, and allow me the pleasure of escorting 
you both ? u Yours truly, 

"Edward Kingsbury." 

" How pleasant," she said to her husband when he came 
upstairs to prepare for dinner. " But I wish you were going 
too, Harry ! " 

" My dear Rose, it is all very well for you young people to 
befool yourselves," answered the banker; he was just five years 
older than his wife, but with the amiable vanity of a devoted 
husband, considered her permanently youthfuL " At my time 
of life I cannot go to a masquerade." 

" What nonsense ! But you are satisfied with my appearance, 
my dear?* 

" Well, turn yourself round a bit. Yes ; I see nothing to 
alter. You make a very creditable Catherine of Braganza in- 
deed," he said, surveying her admiringly from head to foot. 

" I am delighted Mr. Kingsbury wishes to escort Helwyse. 
It is such a hopeful sign," said the wife. 

* Good heavens, my dear, of what ? He hasn't got the 
measles, has he ? " 

"Oh, Harry, how stupid of you ! I mean that it looks as 
if he were in love with her." 

" If Mr. Kingsbury doesn't make a grand match, he might 
possibly condescend to marry Miss Fleming," the banker 
answered drily. "Such men get a little spoiled. A plain, 
homely fellow like me is the husband I should recommend her." 
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" So should I," said the wife, kissing him ; then the two 
went down to dinner. 

Dressing for a fancy ball in Palace Gardens was nothing 
so very unusual, but under Helwyse's modest roof, the affair 
caused a good deal of excitement. Brigitte had come over to 
dress her aunt. Ambroise had begged that Freeland might look 
in for a moment to see her costume, and good Mrs. Bray had 
insinuatingly asked the same favour : " Just for my niece, miss, 
a very nice young person who has seen your pictures in the 
'Cademy, and my brother-in-law who keeps the greengrocer's 
shop round the corner — a man, to be sure, miss, but as quiet 
and inoffensive as a lamb, I do assure you." 

When at last her task was achieved, the delighted Brigitte 
led Helwyse downstairs, where the little party were assembled, 
Freeland and Ambroise busily occupied with sums at the table, 
Mrs. Bray, the nice young person before-mentioned, and the 
greengrocer, seated in a row, with their backs to the wall, rigidly 
demure and expectant. 

" Is not aunt Helwyse lovely ? " Brigitte said, as she threw 
open the door ; and, of course, there was a general burst of 
admiration, Helwyse good-naturedly turning round, walking to 
the door, and going through other performances to please the 
admiring spectators. 

" Mr. Kingsbury sent the roses — where could he get them at 
this time of the year, I wonder?" Ambroise said, pointing to the 
exquisite roses Helwyse wore on her bosom and on her hair. 
" And the dress is copied from a portrait by an old master, and 
Mr. Kingsbury came this morning to give Brigitte orders, didn't 
he, Brigitte?" 

" Fetch my fan and gloves from upstairs, dear boy," Helwyse 
said, anxious to change the conversation, and by the time Am- 
broise had returned, the carriage drove up, and to the infinite 
delight of several congregated maids-of-all-work and one or two 
policemen, Mrs. Cornwell, gorgeously dressed as Catherine of 
Braganza, and Mr. Kingsbury, superbly attired in a rich mediaeval 
Venetian dress, himself " a portrait from an old master," also, 
alighted and ran up the steps. 

" Another Munich portrait, you see," Kingsbury said, smil- 
ingly greeting Helwyse, whilst Mrs. Cornwell, with great good- 
nature, displayed her splendour to the little assemblage. The 
velvet train, the satin petticoat, the gold ornaments, the dia- 
monds, the feathers were too much for the greengrocer, who, 
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though the meekest man alive, had as keen an eye for female 
charm as the gayest Lothario going. 

"I'm sure, ma'am," he said to Mrs. Corn well, "the wax 
beauties in Madame Tussaud's are nothing to you ; and as to 
telling a carrot from a kidney bean at this moment, I could no 
more do it than if I'd been a staring at the sun for hours with 
my eyelids cut off." 

" A very nice compliment," said Mrs. Cornwell, who deter- 
mined henceforth to give all her custom to the humble shop 
round the corner. . 

Whilst this little comedy had been going on, Brigitte went 
up to Freeland, and whispered : " Do not aunt Helwyse and 
Mr. Kingsbury look beautiful standing together ? It is like a 
picture." 

"Yes, indeed," Freeland answered. But having already 
looked once, he could hardly bear to look again. What he had 
just seen was this — Helwyse was standing at the table, holding 
out one arm, while Kingsbury, bending down, re-clasped a 
bracelet which had become unfastened. As he did so, and only 
Freeland's eyes noticed the act, he just touched the slender 
hand he held in his own with his lips. Then, looking up into 
her face, he whispered a word of apology, very sweet to hear, 
judging from the blush that followed. 

" What are you thinking about, Mr. Freeland ? " asked Am- 
broise, as soon as the dazzling company had gone. "You look 
quite glum. But now you will stay and have supper with us, 
won't you ? " 

" Not to-night, another time. I have work to do at home 
to-night." 

" Oh ! do stay," Brigitte said, entreatingly. " I have so much 
to say to you ; and I promised Hilaire to go back the first thing 
in the morning. You must stay." 

And, saying this, she playfully caught hold of one arm, 
Ambroise seized the other, and, thus lovingly made their 
prisoner, he was fain to consent. 

The two children did the honours of their little banquet 
delightedly, too proud and happy to notice his abstraction. 
Brigitte had a thousand things to say, Ambroise a thousand 
questions to ask. Freeland could but listen and smile at this 
merry prattle, for the moment forgetting his own thoughts. 

But when once alone they would not go, and the next day 
and the next they clung to him, making his bread bitter, and 
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the blessed light of Heaven almost a burden. Self-deluded fool 
that I have been, he reiterated to himself again and again, 
taking pleasure in reviewing his conduct, with ever-increasing 
rancour against himself, and a determination to be heroic in 
the future. 

And about this time — that is to say, after the fancy ball — 
another rumour was bruited about, and another name coupled 
with that of the artist. It was no longer Lady Maud, the world 
said, to whom Mr. Kingsbury was making court, but Helwyse 
Fleming, that sweet rival, that lovely fellow-artist, whose fame 
and fortune promised some day to equal his own. Who could 
say that Helwyse and Kingsbury were not exactly suited to 
each other? — not even Freeland, as he pondered over the 
news, feverishly restless, and alone. Outwardly nothing was 
changed. He saw as much of her as ever. She was as friendly 
to him as in former days, and the boy seemed to bring them 
nearer and nearer together. Yet, as he was constrained to 
believe in public report, he never for a moment forgot now that 
such apparent intimacy and equality were fictitious, and that, 
after all, he was as widely separated from Helwyse as if these 
new relations did not exist. 

He remained the vigilant friend and devoted servant of old, 
not allowing these sorrowful convictions to stand between the 
allegiance he had sworn to his sweet mistress, not even permit- 
ting himself to be moody in her presence. Whatever bitter- 
ness his love for Helwyse might bring him, he determined to 
bear unflinchingly and uncomplainingly. There was not a 
trace of sentimentalism, much less of over self-esteem or 
acerbity in his composition. He was, moreover, suffering no 
wrong, no injustice, no crushing evil report — why should he 
ask compassion or sympathy ? His love was a thing that, so 
long as it did not concern Helwyse, concerned himself only, 
and he would never betray the precious secret to others by 
word, look, or deed. 

Helwyse, happier, perhaps, than she had ever been through- 
out the course of her bright young life, knew nothing of 
Freeland's inward struggles. He was very good to her, very 
faithful, very devoted, and she showed her appreciation of such 
friendship in every way but the one he craved for. It was 
surely not her fault if she failed to discover the secret he had 
resolved so stoutly to conceal. She saw him, busy as ever, 
interesting himself in his fellow-workmen, and in the boy, 
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entering upon new paths of thought and study, step by step 
emancipating himself from the social shackles of his early life 
by little and little — and this, perhaps, by force of her own 
precedent and example — unobtrusively making for himself the 
position of which he was worthy. Seeing this, aiding, en- 
couraging, sympathising with all her might, could she reproach 
herself for not doing more, for ill-requiting the services he 
rendered so unsparingly ? 

She had no means of knowing, except from himself, that he 
only cared to rise in the world, as the phrase runs, for her sake^ 
3hat all her efforts on his behalf were vain, so long as she with- 
held the last pledge of equality he coveted in silence, the 
preference she was already said to have yielded to another. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WORK-A-DAV WORLD. 

Life was very pleasant with aunt Helwyse and Mr. Freeland, 
Ambroise thought. The boy possessed an artistic temperament, 
and that innate love of elegance and luxury which is so often 
found in conjunction with it. He adored Helwyse, more, 
perhaps, because she was lovely and gifted than anything else, 
and certainly his continued exemplary behaviour was more due 
to a dread of being sent hack to Hornsey Rise than higher 
motives. " If we cannot get on happily together," Helwyse 
had once said gravely, " there is no help for it but to separate, 
you know ; " and that gentle threat acted like a bit and a bridle. 

Ambroise contrasted the overcrowded little household at 
uncle Bryan's, the frequent scoldings from aunt Emmie, the 
perpetual consciousness of " being in the way," with his present 
condition, determined not to forfeit such good fortune by any 
fault of his own. Under aunt Helwyse's roof, he was allowed 
to do very much as he liked when not at school or in Freeland's 
studio, and he enjoyed a dozen privileges and pleasures daily 
which did not fall to poor Patrice's share. 

And the boy was old enough and clever enough to realise 
all the advantages of his social position. He knew as well as 
anybody could have told him, that, as far as worldly and also 
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intellectual good went, he was better off than his elder brother, 
and with natural self-complacence, felt that, in some way or 
other, he deserved the luck that had befallen him. Ambroise 
could not help knowing that Nature had endowed him more 
richly than Patrice. The two boys loved each other dearly, 
and Patrice, in his plodding way, would be sure to make a 
useful member of society by-and-by ; but he would never shine, 
and Ambroise felt sure of shining when his turn came. Thus 
by the nature of circumstances, the younger brother was led to 
entertain a feeling of superiority over the elder, and could not 
help showing it whenever they were together. As far as 
Helwyse and Freeland were concerned, they would fain have 
had their protkgk, if not perfection, at least a credit to them- 
selves, and spared no pains to make him what they wished 
him to be. As far as help of any kind went, Ambroise was 
better off than most human beings in the opening stages. He 
was surrounded by loveliness, moral, spiritual, and intellectual ; 
all gross, much more alloyed influences, were kept out of his 
reach. His chief companions, indeed, were Freeland and 
Helwyse, and the strength of the one and the sweetness of the 
other influenced the boy more than they knew. There was 
one quality Ambroise possessed in far less proportion than 
Brigitte and Patrice, namely, childish, outspoken ingenuousness; 
the element of caution, in fact, predominated a little too much. 
He was artificial in some respects. 

" I think we shall make something of our boy," Helwyse 
said to her fellow-tutor one day. " He is already wonderfully 
improved in all ways." 

" Yes, too much improved, I think," Freeland answered ; 
then both smiled, understanding each other. 

" He is sometimes so anxious to please that he loses natural- 
ness. That will wear off in time." 

" Oh ! surely. And after all, a little affectation is better 
than indifference. He is more head than heart just now ; but 
the heart will grow bigger by-and-by." 

"And Brigitte and Patrice are all heart! I cannot help 
wishing at times that it had been one of those two. But Am- 
! broise has decided talents, and a good deal of ambition. He 
is sure to get on," Helwyse said. 

" Oh ! Miss Helwyse, what an expression for you to use !" % 
Freeland cried, always as frank to her as if it were Ambroise to 
whom he was speaking, always so utterly and entirely himself — 
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Freeland, that, by comparison, other people, however ingenuous, 
seemed only half to reveal themselves, whether by word or deed. 
It was this uncommon sincerity, this transparent candour, this 
unalloyed unworldliness of Freeland's nature, that made intimacy 
so easy with him. Helwyse and Freeland, indeed, being now 
brought together by a mutually-shared care and responsibility, 
were as good friends as if they had been a ten-year-old boy and 
girl comrades at the village school. Putting that deeper feel- 
ing out of the question, a feeling Freeland made a point of 
honour to conceal, there was nothing to mar a confidence and 
a friendship wholly above social inequalities now, and very rare 
among men and women in any condition. When Freeland thus 
openly reproved her for her mundane phraseology, therefore, 
Helwyse coloured like a child under reproof, and hastened to 
explain herself. 

" Of course, if Ambroise were differently situated, it would 
not be so ; but as it is, how can I help thinking of what will 
become of him, if he does not ' get on ? ' " 

" The danger appears to me that he will get on only too 
well. I am far from sure" — and saying this, a smile, half 
tender, half searching, rippled the depths of his brown eyes as 
he gazed at her — " I am far from sure that we do not all ' get 
on ' much too well, yourself among the number, Miss Helwyse. " 

"Who can help delighting in success?" Helwyse answered 
gravely, not in the least offended by his words, feeling that in a 
measure they were true — "the spiritual side of it first, the 
material afterwards. Could I go on painting if no one cared 
for my pictures ? Can I refuse good fortune when it comes as 
a reward ? I have always tried to carry out my ideas without 
thinking of those things, but I cannot help rejoicing when they 
come. Not to do so were Quixotic. What proofs have we of the 
excellence of creative work but acceptance and general liking?" 

" Quite true," Freeland said, " and none of all your early 
admirers have rejoiced more over your success than I. But 
take care lest the spiritual gets finally shelved for the refined 
materialism that so nearly resembles it. It is by no means an 
easy thing to live in the world and yet keep unworldly." 

" I own that I care much more for splendour than I used to 
do," Helwyse replied. " It would be very painful to me now 
to live surrounded by mean, vulgar, or common things. I think 
every artist feels thus ; but surely I am not sinning here ? " 

" Oh, sinning is not the word, and I quite agree with you 
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that every artistic mind feels the same craving. But there are 
limits to the indulgence of even an ennobling taste. For in- 
stance," and here again Helwyse encountered those velvety eyes 
fixed searchingly on her, " I am vexed when I hear of you 
dining at a duke's house, dressed in white satin and feathers." 

Helwyse grew, on a sudden, red as a rose, and then laughed 
aloud. " Ah ! I see, Ambroise has been telling tales. But 
indeed and indeed, Mr. Freeland, I do not go out much into 
society. How could I work so persistently if I did ? " 

"How, indeed ! But I will tell you what would happen. 
Your friends would go on flattering you ; you would gradually 
get into an affected mannerism ; whether you painted well or 
ill, you must wholly cease to be an artist in time, and become 
merely a very ornamental member of society," he said 

*' That is the very opposite to what Mr. Kingsbury is always 
saying," Helwyse went on, not noticing the deep flush that 
mounted to Freeland's forehead. " There you have the consum- 
mate artist and the man of the world also ! And he says it 
must and should be so." 

" Mr. Kingsbury is almost double your age, and earned his 
laurels long ago. Besides, excuse me for saying so, Miss Hel- 
wyse, I do not consider Mr. Kingsbury's judgments infallible in 
everything," Freeland said, suddenly grown curt and captious. 
Why was it that, whenever Kingsbury's name was mentioned, 
all further conversation seemed impossible between them? Hel- 
wyse asked herself, not failing to notice his altered look and 
manner. She merely said, though there was something in her 
voice that jarred on his ear : 

" Neither do I. But on all subjects Mr. Kingsbury's opinions 
are surely worthy of respect" 

And thus, as had happened many a time before, whenever 
they began to talk of Mr. Kingsbury, their talking powers sud- 
denly came to an end. Helwyse, seeing the artist's friendliness, 
nay, cordiality towards Freeland, could not at all account for 
such conduct, nor help blaming him for inconsistency sometimes. 
Want of generosity she could not attribute to him, yet she won- 
dered at his unsympathetic attitude towards so early a friend 
and liberal a patron. Mr. Kingsbury, indeed, more than any- 
one else, had helped to ensure Freeland's fortunes in the early 
part of his career. Yet could anyone say that Freeland was 
ungrateful ? 

It was not at all likely that Freeland should abate his zeal 
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on Ambroise's behalf, or prove one whit less of a faithful knight 
to his liege lady, because Helwyse was said to be in love with 
another, and was undoubtedly living in a world apart from his 
own. If she wore a satin gown and dined in a palace every 
day, if she were going to marry a prince, he would still serve 
her faithfully with all the strength that was in him. So long as 
she needed his services they should be hers, and he would never 
forsake her till she cast him off, or needed him no longer. 
Moreover, in spite of public report and occasional intercourse 
with that rich, flattering, self-centred society he held in such 
poor esteem, Helwyse was still the same to him : as good, as 
sweet, and, it is not necessary to say, as dear. There were 
occasions when his devotion touched her deeply and made her 
wonder why he cared so much about her, why he was so ready 
to make sacrifices for her sake. For instance, one day when 
she came home after a three days' stay at Beechholme Park, 
she found that Ambroise had been suddenly transferred to his 
home. He had been ailing, Mrs. Bray said, and Mr. Freeland 
was so afraid lest he might be sickening of scarlatina, or some 
other infectious malady, that he had taken him away. 

" You see, miss," she said, " it was you he was thinking of 
all the time. He would not write, as, when a child has the 
shivers and shakes, it may turn out nothing but worms after 
all; but it is best to be careful, and I am sure, miss, if you caught 
anything, Mr. Freeland would go stark-staring mad." 

And immediately after, Freeland came, saying with as 
much meekness as if he had been guilty of a crime : " Miss 
Helwyse, please do not be angry with me. The doctor says 
it is the mildest possible form of scarlatina, and that the boy 
will be well in a week, but I entreat you not to come near 
him yet." 

" You were quite right and very kind," Helwyse answered. 
"But I must, of course, go back with you at once. I pro- 
mised to be a mother to the poor child, you know, and would 
his mother run away from fear ? " 

" But he is getting on nicely, and, I assure you, wants for 
nothing. I see him constantly," Freeland pleaded. He 
pleaded in vain ; and for the next week or two, Helwyse spent 
most of her time in Freeland's pretty little lodging. To please 
Ambroise, she consented to eat her meals there instead of 
returning home for them, so Freeland was seeing her, eating 
with her, drinking with her every day. He perpetually made 
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excuses to go into the sick-room, if indeed sick-room it could 
be called, seeing how soon Ambroise recovered appetite and 
spirits, and he thought Helwyse had never looked so lovely as 
in that homely capacity of nurse. When she was out walking, 
it was his turn to pour out the medicine, tell stories, and 
otherwise divert the little invalid. And when Ambroise got 
well, and all fear of the malady spreading had passed away, 
Freeland and Helwyse could but feel better friends than ever. 
Another link was added to the chain of interchanged sympa- 
thies, another sense of nearness brought them together, another 
memory was piled upon Freeland's accumulated stores. No- 
wonder he felt rich alike in recollection and in hope. 

Helwyse carried Ambroise off to the sea for a fortnight, 
and it was Freeland who arranged everything, Freeland who 
ran down to Bournemouth to engage lodgings, Freeland who 
accompanied them to the railway station. Truth to tell, all 
the rest of their friends were horribly afraid of catching the 
fever, and excepting Mr. Starffe, not one had even ventured to 
shake Helwyse by the hand during the last few weeks. What 
else could she expect under the circumstances ? Yet it made 
her none the less appreciative of the friendship that towered 
above such considerations as snow-tipped, sky-kissing moun- 
tains above the work-a-day world. 



CHAPTER XX. 

u PURPLE AND FINE LINEN." 

Whilst it was in the work-a-day world of homely joys and 
sorrows, of common duties and humble aspirations, that 
Helwyse held daily converse with Freeland, it was solely 
among the wearers of purple and fine linen, and on sunshine 
holidays, that she encountered Kingsbury. The artist, now 
in the zenith of his reputation, and whose life might be com- 
pared to a royal progress, since he was fSted, flattered, and 
adored wherever he went, was not content to leave his sweet 
pupil the wild flower he had found her. Helwyse was lovely 
and gracious in his eye : he sometimes thought her nearly 
perfect, and he was always bent upon making her so. To 
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him the very candour, naivete and freshness of the young 
Irish girl were not exactly faults, that were too strong a word, 
but certainly points to be improved upon. Daisies and prim- 
roses, however delicious in country hedges, become by com- 
parison insignificant when transported to London drawing- 
rooms, and Mr. Kingsbury wanted to turn his particular 
daisy into an exotic. Why should not Helwyse shine in 
society as well as women possessed of half her beauty, 
and none of her natural endowments? He did all in 
his power to further her artistic education, and was delighted 
when her pictures won general praise ; but he was natu- 
rally much more interested in the artist than in the work, 
in the aspirant rather than the thing she achieved. He cer- 
tainly would not have liked to marry a rival; but Helwyse 
would never be that, and he had long made up his mind that 
the man who marries an inferior is a fool. There were things 
Helwyse did not possess he should have liked well enough, 
namely, inherited rank and prestige, a few acres of land with 
title deeds five hundred years old, an aristocratic name, and so 
oa But in choosing a wife, one must be resigned to a large 
amount of renunciation, and he could not give up beauty and 
mental gifts, whatever else had to be sacrificed. It must not 
be supposed that he had as yet made up his mind upon so im- 
portant a question as marriage. When a man has reached 
forty without being able to decide upon that question, he is 
pretty sure to go on wavering a little longer. Kingsbury felt, 
as he looked in the glass, that there was yet time, and if the 
truth were plainly stated, perhaps he was trying with all his 
might to choose between the Lady Maud, whose name has 
been already mentioned — a handsome, high-spirited girl, with 
a long pedigree, and who, being unmarried at the age of twenty- 
five, and the elder of five sisters, felt it high time to turn to 
literature and aesthetics by way of a career — and sweet Hel- 
wyse Fleming, who had inherited nothing but loveliness and 
genius, and already at twenty-three, had all her future before 
her. Whilst, therefore, such a struggle was going on in the 
artist's mind and fancy, it was only likely that he should try to 
make Helwyse as near like his ideal as possible. He could not 
marry a girl whose habits of life, acquaintances and dress, were 
not in accordance with his views ; and he often found himself 
wishing that she would give up travelling in omnibuses, select 
her friends with more regard to rank and position, and patronise 
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a court milliner. He wished, too, that she had no relations. Still 
the little nephew, being trained for an artisan, and the brother, 
who was a clerk in the City, could not be got rid of, and he ad- 
mitted that so far she had showed docility under his guidance 
with regard to other matters. She accepted invitations at great 
houses, more to please him than from any other motive, was as 
much gratified when he praised a new gown as if it were a new 
picture, and because he so often expressed a love of splendid 
clothes, spent twice as much time and money about her dress 
as formerly. The results were still very modest, he even found 
her attire simple to rusticity on occasions; but a step had been 
made in the right direction. He noticed with pleasure that 
she no longer wore cotton dresses and straw hats in London 
streets, paid formal visits in a brougham, and wore her hair 
dressed very nearly like Lady Maud's. 

Let no one blame Helwyse for this harmless coquetry. She 
must have been more than human not to feel flattered by the 
artist's interest and admiration. He was never known to have 
" admired a woman artist before, and she felt sure that the homage 
paid to her as such was sincere — sweetest homage conceivable 
to an ardent, enthusiastic girl like Helwyse, She possessed, in 
common with the Hypatias, Corinnes, and Angelica Kaufmanns 
of history, all the gentle characteristics of her sex, combined 
with the tenacity of purpose and the power of will exhibited in 
the other. That slender, fair-haired girl, with her sweet eyes — 
Irish, blue-black eyes, shaded by long dark eyelashes ! — whilst 
a true woman, ready to sacrifice everything if necessary to 
womanly duty, had as strong a determination as Kingsbury 
himself to realise those higher aspirations with which sex has 
nothing to do. She was just as capable as he of persistent 
self-forgetting, self-confident devotion to art, and just as sure 
that, by dint of learning, toil, and thought, she should arrive at 
artistic completeness some day. Having, therefore, these dreams, 
hopes, and aspirations, it was no wonder that she clung to the 
one friend and authority whose smile of approbation went 
farther with her than that of all the rest put together. When 
Kingsbury praised her work she was happy, when he found 
fault with it, hardly less so, because she felt sure of pleasing 
him on the morrow. He perpetually held before her a standard, 
which, with his help, she felt sure of reaching some day, and 
his unvarying interest in her progress was indeed flattery of the 
most precious kind. 

L 
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There was, therefore, every reason why she should try to 
raise not only her work but her life, in Kingsbury's estimation. 
She wanted to fashion it exactly according to his favourite 
pattern, to satisfy him in small matters as well as great. In- 
tellectually, she sat at his feet, his powerful delineations, 
abundant fancy, and classic taste, alternately delighting and 
discouraging her, whilst naturally his wide reputation and richly 
krgessed achievements dazzled her fancy, and made him 
appear greater than he was. A man who has reached the 
pinnacle of reputation at forty-two, and goes on winning fresh 
laurels every year, is already immortal in the eyes of his 
personal admirers, and Helwyse had ranked Kingsbury with 
Peter Paul Rubens and Sir Joshua long ago, sometimes even 
with Titian and Tintoretto. 

" You praise me too highly," the artist would say. Yet the 
homage of the sweet girl artist could but be very grateful to 
him. He often asked himself if the freshness and ingenuous- 
ness he sometimes wished to get rid of did not form the chief 
beauty of her character ; yet, because he fancied himself in 
love with her, and wanted his wife to be perfect before the eyes 
of the world, she must lose all these and know how to preside 
over a drawing-room like an ordinary woman. 

" My dear Helwyse," Mrs. Cornwell said one day, when the 
two were enjoying afternoon tea and confidential chat, " will 
you let me talk to you about Mr. Kingsbury ? " 

" Oh, what have we to say about Mr. Kingsbury? " Helwyse 
answered, blushing crimson. 

" You can keep silent ; but I shall be very glad if you will 
listen to me for a few minutes. I am so much older, and so 
much more worldly than you, my dear." 

" You are in some respects the most unworldly person I 
know ! " Helwyse said simply. 

" That may be — you see I was brought up in a country 
parsonage, with an allowance of ten pounds a year for my 
clothes, and myself, one out of six sisters, all reared upon a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. I might very pardonably 
have thought too much of money after such a bringing up ! 
But since my marriage I have always lived among worldly 
people — good people enough, but worldly — my dear, and so I 
have learnt their ways, and have grown in some things very 
wise. Now I am not going to take for granted that you are in 
love with Mr. Kingsbury, or that he is in love with you. I will 
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only suppose such a state of things, and I am sure neither your 
friends nor his could wish you both better fortune. Suppos- 
ing, then, that this were the case, permit me to say, I think you 
are acting against your own interests." 

Helwyse said nothing ; but Mrs. Cornwell was too old and 
too true a friend to give offence, whatever she might say. So 
she let her go on. 

" It is all very well, my dear child, for a woman to stand by 
her family, and no man worth a straw could wish otherwise. I 
am sure Mr. Cornwell has been a father to my younger sisters, 
and only last month gave the youngest her marriage outfit ! 
and sent her to the Himalayas, because there was no chance 
of marrying her here ! But there is a limit to everything, there 
is a time when a girl should begin to think of herself, and I 
consider you are decidedly wrong in putting family considera- 
tions before anything just now." 

"How have I done that?" asked Helwyse. She was 
always, on the contrary, reproaching herself that she did not 
spend more time and money on poor Patrick's children. 

" Well, there's Ambroise, for instance. He is a nice boy 
and a clever boy, and, I am sure, will be a credit to you all 
some day. But is it quite judicious to bring him up in the way 
you are doing, without any reference, in fact, to the prejudices 
of the world ? " 

" Could I find anywhere a better friend and companion for 
him than Mr. Freeland ? " Helwyse said, with some temper in 
spite of himself. 

"I do not say that you could; but, you know, it is a 
narrow-minded world we live in at best, and whilst there are 
accepted ranks and conditions of society, we are bound to con- 
sider them. I think, seeing how marked Mr. Kingsbury's 
liking is for you, you should not do anything to wound his 
sensibilities on that point, but rather seek to humour them ; 
that is to say, if the liking is mutual." 

"Surely not at the expense of good feeling and good sense? 
I cannot teach Ambroise to regard Mr. Freeland as his inferior. 
The boy will have to work for his living by-and-by, and the 
sooner he begins to realise his true position, and to set up Mr. 
Freeland as a model, the better," and again Helwyse spoke 
warmly. 

" Quite true, my dear. I know that you are in the right, 
and that we are all in the wrong ; when we find a really noble 

l ? 
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character, we ought to set all mean considerations of social 
position aside, but who does this? What is equality but a 
name to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand? 
Still without neglecting our duties, and without going directly 
against general opinion, there is a middle course. We must 
compromise. That is what we must do. We must keep our 
notions on equality in the background, and our poor relations 
too. No man likes to marry a woman with poor relations." 

"You would not surely have me send Ambroise back?" 

" No, not exactly. But I should make it understood that 
he was only with you conditionally, and that you were not 
bound to do anything for the others. Why did you ever tell 
Mr. Kingsbury about the arrival of the orphans at a'l ? " 

"Because I looked upon him as my friend," Helwyse 
answered, her eyes filling as she spoke. She could not believe 
what Mrs. CornwelPs words implied. 

" Which I am sure he is — yet it was injudicious. Excuse 
me for saying so, my dear, it was undoubtedly injudicious. We 
must take human nature for what it is, and it is not fond of 
legacies in the shape of orphan children. We must remember, 
too, that there is no point on which a proud man is more sen- 
sitive than the position of his wife's family. I wish your brother 
were not a clerk in the City, with all my heart." 

" So do I, for Bryan's sake." 

" And I wish we could get Ambroise a nomination in one of 
the public schools. Shall I ask Frederick to try his interest for 
the Charterhouse ? " 

" Indeed, it is quite settled that he is to follow Mr. Freeland's 
calling, thank you, dear Mrs. Cornwell. The Charterhouse is 
out of the question. He would want to go to one of the 
universities after," Helwyse said, smiling, as she thought with 
what complacency Ambroise would have entertained the 
proposal. 

" And what about that clever, handsome, wilful Brigitte ? 
Don't let her go out as a governess or study for the stage. If 
Mr. Papillon adopts her, let him send her to a fashionable 
school, like any other young lady, and marry her, if he likes, 
afterwards. Pray understand what I mean," her friend went 
on, " I am only thinking of yourself when I say all this. I do 
very much want you to marry exactly the right person, and it 
makes me uneasy when I see you throwing obstacles in the way. 
Think just a little more of appearances and Us convenances^ that 
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is all. Don't let Ambroise do the kind of work that requires an 
apron ; prepare him for the Civil Service or the Navy ; keep 
the others well in the backgrouud, and do, in Heaven's name, 
my dear, spend a little more time and thought about your dress. 
And then, you must allow me to say a word about choosing 
your acquaintances. I don't think you have nearly ambition 
enough in that direction. Why, with your gifts and growing 
reputation, you might make quite a success in society, if you 
would only lay yourself out to please." 

" 1 have plenty of friends," Helwyse answered, amused, and 
yet not a little vexed. " But what you call ' a success in 
society ' has never entered into my calculations. I would 
much rather go back to my village home in Ireland than live 
in London on those conditions." 

"Then you are unreasonable. Just consider the matter 
from a common-sense point of view. You and I may have 
very different ideas about good company, so called ; but every- 
one knows what the world means by it, and what store the 
world sets by it. You may be bored to death by a crush at a 
great house, for example, may have spent an extravagant sum 
upon your dress for the occasion, and may come home dis- 
gusted at the results. But the mere fact of being seen there 
is good for you. People will think better of you for figuring 
among dukes and duchesses. If you have been conducted to 
your carriage by a titled personage, you will be considered a 
more original artist ever after. The more powdered footmen 
who rap at your door the better, and if you can once scrape 
acquaintance with a bishop, your fortune is made. I do not 
say that this is just as it should be. I only say that all the 
talking in the world will not make it otherwise." 

Helwyse listened in silence, her face gradually changing 
from bewilderment to an expression of pain. What did her 
friend's words mean but this : — You must relinquish your free, 
happy, natural existence, you must cut your daily life, wishes 
and aspirations, to the ordinary pattern, you must give up alike 
homely pleasures and common duties, and all because usage 
and prejudice bid you, because society holds out a fictitious 
good to you, and like the rest of the world, you are willing to 
be cheated. No, she said to herself, she would go on as she 
had begun. She would never shut her eyes to the true beauty 
and the true joy of life, would never set worldly good above 
friendship, much less love. She could not and would not 
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believe that love, if, indeed, worthy of the name, concerned 
itself with these things. 

"I cannot live two lives/' she said, " the one lovely to me, 
the other burdensome. Up to the present time everything has 
helped me as an artist. I have had just enough encouragement, 
and not too much disappointment. Had I been born in a higher 
rank of life, or had I been rich to begin with, how many obstacles 
would have come in the way ! and all these I should be creating 
now, were I once to begin following the course you propose." 
She smiled, and added: " Take the subject of dress, for instance. 
You consider me incorrigible on that point, I know. But, 
dear friend, if I gave up my mind to tucks and flounces, what 
time would be left for other things ? I am a country girl, used 
to wear cotton gowns and straw hats. Why insist on turning 
me into a fashionable lady?" 

" There is a middle course, my dear — a middle course that 
every proper-minded woman is bound to follow. In other 
words, she must always appear in society well dressed. Do let 
me send my dressmaker to you before you accept any more 
invitations." 

" No," Helwyse said, shaking her head demurely. " If 
your dressmaker once crosses my threshold, I shall have to 
admit the milliner, and a dozen others as well. I must just 
remain as I am." 

And saying this, she kissed her friend, and putting on her 
hat and waterproof cloak, hastened home in the wintry twilight, 
pondering on all that had been said. 

It set her thinking, but it did not in the least cause her to 
waver in her resolve. She would go on as she had begun, 
serving her heart first, and the world afterwards, and, above 
all, never neglecting those duties which stood before all. She 
smiled as she recalled her friend's wish concerning Bryan and 
the children. What mattered it to others whether Bryan was 
a clerk in the City, or not ? Who could love Ambroise the 
less for wearing an apron? And as to herself, should she not 
surely sink rather than rise in the estimation of her true friends, 
if once she began affecting to be that she was not? And 
Mr. Kingsbury ! Could outward circumstances make any 
difference to him ? But she would not let her mind dwell on 
that thought. She felt sure that he would be her friend 
always, and, having come to this conclusion, sat down to the 
modest little tea-table with an unclouded face. When next 
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time Freeland came to give Ambroise his mathematical lesson, 
she invited him to supper no less cordially than usual, and she 
bought no more new dresses, in spite of all that Mrs. Cornwell 
could say. Nothing, she said, should divide her from so 
faithful a friend as Freeland, and nothing should induce her 
to lead an artificial life. 

Thus the winter passed, with constant intercourse between 
the artist and his fair young rival, with ever-growing passioa 
on Freeland's part, and deepening friendship on Helwyse's, 
whilst all the time a delicious dream, in which he had no part, 
made her life brighter than before. 

And meantime, none knew how the rumour first arose, it 
was in everyone's mouth now, that Edward Kingsbury was 
paying court to Helwyse Fleming. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

GATHERING CLOUDS. 

Two years and more have passed since that summer night 
when Brigitte and her brothers presented themselves at their 
uncle's door demanding shelter, and only ordinary joys and 
cares make up the milestones that mark the way. Outwardly, 
little had changed in the household at Hornsey Rise, except 
that Bridget, as she was now called, all the children being in 
Emilia's language made English at last, was almost a woman, 
Patrick's education was nearly finished, and the younger chil- 
dren had grown tall, and, to use Emilia's homely expression, 
"ruinous." In fact, the battalion of little ones was fast being 
drafted into the category of their elders, a trying period of 
transition, as all anxious mothers know. Little ones can be 
put to bed early, can be clothed with their mother's gowns 
and their father's pantaloons ; but when once the process of 
growing up has set in, feeding and clothing a large family upon 
the narrowest of narrow means is a terrible business. 

Patrick, being tall enough for a grenadier, could not be 
treated like a baby any longer ; Kathleen, jealous of prero- 
gative, insisted upon the like promotion, Margie put on con- 
sequential airs; of the formidable seven only Hilary and 
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Norah really remained children. Contrive as she would, and 
in spite of occasional helps from that benevolent and myste- 
rious " friend in the City " to whom poor Bryan was obliged to 
have recourse when quarter-day came round, Emilia found her 
task more difficult than ever. Once or twice, seeing how 
things stood, Bridget had offered in desperation to go out as a 
pupil-teacher, but Emilia refused for her own sake as much as 
Hilary's now. The poor little lad had not flourished under 
the cold gray English skies, and at times looked so fragile that 
it would have required a stouter heart than Emilia's to send 
Bridget away. The family doctor would shake his head and 
say, "Take him to the sea in November;" but when medi- 
cines and necessary nourishments were barely to be had, how 
could sea-side trips be thought of? 

Then, of course, came one of those occasional spells of 
family illness which are sure to happen some time or other, 
and even when productive of no fatal results, entail anxieties, 
trouble, and cost for months to come. Patrick sickened of 
infectious fever, one child after another caught the malady; 
the trusty Bridget was laid on a sick bed, and what with care 
and anxiety, Emilia herself fell ill as soon as the children 
recovered. None of them were very dangerously ill, but con- 
valescence had to be followed by the usual costly processes of 
a lengthy disinfection and a general move to the sea. They 
came back, all looking fresh and invigorated, Bryan having 
had naturally to furnish a good round sum for paying sea-side 
lodgings, not to speak of other expenses. 

They returned in September, only Hilary bearing a trace of 
past illness. He had grown so fast whilst away that he was 
hardly recognisable ; but as soon as the ruddiness and round- 
ness were gone, Bridget noticed how thin he was, how pallid at 
times, and a terrible fear took possession of her. What could 
she do for her darling ? How could she earn money to procure 
him the further change of air he needed ? 

She mooted the subject to aunt Emmie, choosing, in her 
impetuosity, an unpropitious moment. 

" Dear auntie," she said, " the cod-liver oil doesn't seem to 
do Hilary any good since the autumn set in. Do you think 
uncle Bryan would let him go to the sea-side again for a month?" 

" Bridget, just think of what you are asking ! You are surely 
old enough to see that both your uncle and I are worried about 
expenses as it is. We have done our utmost for Hilary, but we 
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are not made of money, and we shall have to pinch and screw 
for months to come to make up for past expenses." 

Bridget sat still with filling eyes and trembling lips. 

" I know it, aunt Emmie," she answered, " but I cannot sleep 
at nights for thinking of Hilary's looks. I am tall and grown- 
up-looking now," she added, with a change of voice ; " might 
not that ladyat Stoke Newington employme as a daily governess? 
Then I could find the money to send Hilary away." 

,c Who could take him ? " Emmie said, growing more and 
more impatient. " No, Bridget, we can but do our best ; it is 
useless catching at shadows. Go to see Mrs. Smith, by all 
means ; and if she engages you, well and good. But as to 
Hilary going to the sea " 

" That kind landlady, Mrs. Jones, would look after him, 
and Bournemouth is just the place. If Mrs. Smith does em- 
ploy me, may I spend my money as I like, aunt Emmie — at 
least, a part of it ? " 

" Certainly. And mind and make her give you your dinners, 
if you go for the whole day, or you will be getting ill too," 
Emilia added. 

Bridget put on her bonnet and cloak and set off for Stoke 
Newington with a heart full of hope. Her proposal to gain 
money by assisting at Penny Readings had been coldly nega- 
tived long ago, and what with one thing and another, poor 
Bridget felt that she was regarded as a chimerical, unpractical 
person at best. But to teach French at Mrs. Smith's seemed 
eminently practical, and as she crossed One Tree Hill — now 
brown, misty, melancholy — and walked along the wooded banks 
of the winding canal, her young brain was busy on a thousand 
schemes. She would mention to the schoolmistress her reasons 
for wanting money at once, perhaps she would even pay a little 
in advance, thought Bridget, on a sudden turned mercenary and 
calculating, or she would, at least, consent to monthly payments. 
It was still early in September, some weeks intervened before 
the period suggested by the doctor for Hilary's departure; 
meantime she might surely be able to raise funds ; she would 
advertise in The Hornsey Gazette for additional pupils at their 
own houses, and leave no stone unturned to earn the money 
necessary. Hilary would have to go without her; but she 
could join him in the holidays, and how small any sacrifice in 
comparison with his health ! 

So far Bridget was not over speculative, and the hopefulness 
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imparted by her plans lent nimbleness to that tall, girlish figure^ 
irradiated her face, so childish still, in spite of added beauty 
and added care. With her wild, curly black hair hanging in 
childish fashion on her shoulders, her unfashionable print gown,, 
so short in the skirt and scanty in the cape, the young girl as 
she walked along, looked the personification of strength, hope, 
and symmetry. There was grace in every limb, music in every 
movement, the grace engendered of a rare physical development, 
undeteriorated by fashionable dress or artificial habits of life. 
Bridget Fleming recalled those noble Breton peasant women, 
descendants of the Druidesses of old, still encountered in re- 
mote spots of the ancient Armorica, whose dignity of bearing 
and superb looks are but increased by their mediaeval costumes 
and childish simplicity of manner. 

The girl walked swiftly, yet by force of habit stopped before* 
the well-known stone in the old-world church of Stoke Newington, 
bearing the name of Letitia Barbauld. 

" How pleasant to be born a genius like Mrs. Barbauld ! " 
she thought, as she gazed wistfully. " If I could only write a 
book like ' Evenings at Home,' now, how much easier it would 
be to send Hilary to sea the than by giving French lessons." 

Then she wondered if Mrs. Barbauld had written "Evenings 
at Home " in order to send a little sick brother to the sea. 

In these northern suburbs there are still spots almost as- 
rustic and unchanged as if London lay hundreds of miles away. 
The sound of the railway whistle and the builder's mallet has, 
it is true, intruded into the very heart of those rural retreats so 
dear to our grandfathers, but here and there you may even yet 
fancy yourself in some quaint Kentish or Suffolk market-town* 
Solid red brick mansions of Queen Anne's time rise amid 
orchards and gardens where the thrushes and blackbirds build 
still, and the sweet-williams and gillyflowers flourish as in the 
olden time. Moss-grown walls shut in antiquated parterres, and 
when a side-door opens, some old-fashioned lady or gentleman 
appears who we fancy must have been a contemporary of Mrs. 
Barbauld. Fashion is yet leagues removed from such tranquil 
haunts, and people here know their next door neighbours as in 
country villages. The family doctor enlivens his patients with 
a little scandal, and acquaintances gossip about each other's 
affairs as if they were living in Cranbrook or Framlingham. 

Bridget's errand, as might have been expected, was unsuc- 
cessful. The autumn term had begun, no new arrangements 
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could be made until Christmas, after that time, the school- 
mistress said, she might call again. With a sad face and a. 
heavy step, the girl set out on her long walk homeward, cast 
down but determined to persevere. The next day, having ob- 
tained Emilia's consent, she broke open her money-box and 
took out the five shillings, three threepenny-pieces, and odd 
pence that constituted her sole capital, and again hopeful and 
eager, took the following advertisement to TheHornsey Gazette i 
" French lessons, for a shilling an hour, given by a young lady 
brought up in France. Address B., at the office." 

But French teachers must be as plentiful as blackbirds, judg- 
ing from the cold response made to poor Bridget's offer. When 
almost all her savings were expended on advertisments, she had 
only received one answer, and as it came from the baker's assist- 
ant over the way, of course aunt Emmie objected. 

" I wish aunt Helwyse would come back from Florence," 
thought poor Bridget. "She could, perhaps, advise me what 
to do." 

She was resolved more than ever now to sacrifice herself for 
Hilary ; and happening one day to glance at Papillon's name 
and address written in her little missal, a fresh gleam of hope 
flashed across her mind. If everything else failed, if neither - 
aunt Helwyse nor Mrs. Smith came by-and-by to the rescue, 
she would go to Papillon. " If ever you want a friend you will 
find one in Hubert Papillon," he had said, and she felt sure that 
she might rely on the words. Two years had elapsed since those 
happy days at Beechholme Park, and they had never met since 
the parting at King's Cross. She smiled now as she recalled, 
the comical incidents attending that third-class journey, and 
conjured up Papillon's look of martyrdom as he eagerly caught 
at her scent-bottle, and emptied her eau-de-cologne on his 
head. Surely he had not forgotten her ! With the keen, un- 
forgetting memory of early youth, she recalled every circum- 
stance connected with Papillon at Beechholme Park: the 
woodland rambles they had taken together, the arithmetic 
lessons in the library, the tea-drinking at Freeland's lodgings. 
. Yes, mused poor Bridget, I never was so happy in my life as 
when I was with Mr. Papillon. How good-natured he was ! 
How kind of him to send Hilary that little blue coat, and to 
teach me sums and spelling 1 He cannot have forgotten me 
so soon ! 

Poor Bridget little thought how short-memoried are those 
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who live in the world, and nothing would have persuaded her 
that whilst in her own mind every incident of those blissful 
autumn weeks was as fresh as if it had happened yesterday, 
from his the whole might be utterly blotted out. Would youth 
be youth if it did not believe in the wished-for always ! I take 
it, the boundary mark of youth ends and age begins when once 
we cease to realise sweet possibilities, living rapturously upon 
them, desiring no other evidence that a thing exists than our 
own faith in such existence. 

October came goldenly, and Hilary so brightened under the 
influences of a long Indian summer that, for a time, Bridget's 
apprehensions concerning him were set at rest. All the hills 
were now bathed in subdued sunshine, and the mellowing 
woods on Highgate Hill stood out, amber-coloured and lus- 
trous, against a tender sky. Just enough rain had fallen to 
keep the pastures green, whilst the ripe red chestnuts dropped 
with a crisp sound on the bronze-coloured fern leaves, and the 
wrens sang in the hedges. There were, as yet, no pools in 
those little woodland glades where, in summer-time, the chil- 
dren had made daisy chains, and where they could now find 
the last blossom of traveller's joy or wild honeysuckle, as they 
safely lingered about the mossy banks, dry, soft, and warm as 
Persian carpets. The days drew in early, but were delicious 
whilst they lasted, and, excepting for the vineyards and the 
mountains, Bridget could have fancied herself in her native 
Dauphine\ 

And Mr. Starffe — who, for benevolent reasons, had given 
up his country trip — this year gave his little friends half-holiday 
treats. 

" I enjoy the sea-side as much as anyone," he had said 
apologetically to inquiring parishioners, "but all the more 
when I get it seldom. Too much self-indulgence, you know, 
is good for no one." 

So in order to help a needy sister with a family of nine 
children, whose husband was a poor curate like himself, Mr. 
Starffe had relinquished his annual trip, and, as he put it " was 
running about a little nearer town instead." 

One day he took Patrick to twice-renowned Edmonton, 
where, after strolling through the rustic churchyard and looking 
at Charles Lamb's humble grave, they took tea in the smoky, 
dingy little inn immortalized in John Gilpin. It must be con- 
fessed that " The Old Bell " is not a romantic place. The refresh- 
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ments offered in its historic parlour are not nectar and am- 
brosia, whilst little picturesqueness lingers round the level 
landscapes Lamb loved so well. But the mere fact of being in 
an inn, whether we take our ease there or not, imparts a mild 
hilarity to the unfrequent traveller. The sense of the bustle and 
cosmopolitanism with which we are surrounded, the strangers 
that go and come during our stay, even the pictures on the 
wall, have a weird fascination for us. We feel almost as far 
from home as if we were crossing the Himalayas, or eating 
cous-cous-sou with Bedouins of the Sahara. 

" How delightful it is to travel with a well-stored mind," 
said the curate, as he poured out the tea. " How much more 
delightful to pass away and leave undying memories behind us ! 
If Edmonton were buried by an earthquake to-morrow, John 
Gilpin and Elia would remain enshrined for ever in the 
memories of man 1 " 

" Yes, sir," answered Patrick, who was very hungry, and 
thought the ham excellent. " I hope you are enjoying yourself 
as much as I am." 

" With the inner man, my lad, yes. But neither will I deny 
that I find our simple fare appetising. Suppose you ring for 
more buttered toast?" 

Patrick jumped up with an alacrity not excessive consider- 
ing the length of their walk, and they returned home charmed 
with everything — except- the bill. High prices have even found 
their way to old-world Edmonton. 

Still Mr. Starffe's ardour was not damped, and upon another 
occasion he took Bridget and the younger ones to High 
Barnet, where, after a long ramble across the fields and breezy 
bits of broken common, they regaled at a little wayside inn, 
with a farmhouse look and an antiquated homeliness about it 
still to be found in those parts. 

Happy the man or woman who can thus find his bosom 
friends among little children ! Mr. Starffe's life was eminently 
a hard one. He had to help poor relations, to keep up a 
decent appearance, dispense a little charity, and provide for 
old age, and all this on a hundred pounds a year ! His work 
lay among the poorest of the poor, his ministrations among the 
ignorant, the thankless, and often the degraded and the un- 
happy. None of the gratifications and flatteries usually heaped 
on bachelor curatedom fell to his share. When he suffered 
from a sore throat he had to buy blackcurrant jelly, and when 
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one pair of slippers was worn out another must be purchased. 
No sentimental hearers of the fair sex hung upon his words or 
wore his portrait secretly next their hearts. He lived very 
much alone in his little lodging over the greengrocer's, dining 
solemnly once a year at the Rector's, dropping into supper 
after friendly fashion with Bryan and Miss Wren, paying a rare 
visit to Helwyse, and that was all. Yet Mr. Starffe was 
content, and in his pious prayers never omitted to thank God 
for the blessings he enjoyed. Not the least of these were the 
love and confidence of the little ones among his flock. He 
looked forward to his children's service once a month as much 
as they, and never met a young hearer, no matter whether rich 
or poor, without almost an apostolic smile irradiating his pale 
features. So, whenever he devoted half a holiday to the little 
Flemings, it was a real pleasure to himself, and each whispered 
confidences into his ear by turns. He was alike the confessor, 
the comforter, the friend of all, and by virtue of what ? Not, 
certainly, of winning manner, grace, or wit, much less of 
liberal largess or other worldly bribes, simply because he loved 
them, and they knew it, simply because, like Nathaniel, " he 
was a man in whom there was no guile." 

These glimpses of tranquillity at home and rural enjoyment 
abroad were not, however, of long duration. On a sudden, 
winter set in with hurricane after hurricane of wind and rain, 
and on a sudden, the domestic horizon at Hornsey Rise clouded 
also. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BRYAN UNBOSOMS HIMSELF. 

For some time past, the curate had noticed that Bryan was 
growing very unlike the Bryan of former days. Once Mr. 
Starffe had no parishioner so regular in his attendance at 
church and so sociable during the week as he ; the two men, 
though as unlike each other as could possibly be, both in 
temperament, ways of thinking, and character, were on the 
friendliest terms, and a week had never elapsed without a long 
talk and a cigar smoked in company. But of late Bryan had 
come seldom, and for weeks would stay away altogether. He 
did not always accompany Emilia and the children to church 
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now, and was the dullest companion in the world on a country 
walk. Naturally light-hearted, vivacious, and fond of society, 
Bryan had been a general favourite with young and old. He 
was ever ready for a song, a dance, or amusement in any shape, 
and certainly made the best of that City life he was in the 
habit of describing so lugubriously. . What was the reason of 
the change so apparent to all ? His brow was overcast, the 
muscles of his face drawn down, his step heavy, and white 
hairs began to make their appearance in his brown curls. 
Mr. Starffe thought he knew. Those expensive family ill- 
nesses, those flittings to the sea, those additional outlays upon 
Patrick's education and apprenticeship were not to be easily 
met by the clerk's narrow resources. It was without doubt 
want of money that wrinkled his brow, whitened his hair, and 
made him so different from his former self. And all Bryan's 
intimate friends had realised in one way or another the im- 
practicable side of Emilia's nature in the matter of these 
orphan children. She was a good wife, an admirable mother, 
but a little headstrong when her own children were concerned, 
and, as has been seen, a little jealous of what she would some- 
times vaguely call her rights. Thus they naturally imputed 
some of the added cares to her mismanagement of affairs. 

One evening, just as Mr. Starffe was saying grace before his 
frugal supper, Bryan came in, looking so haggard that the 
curate thought some evil must have happened to Helwyse. 
She had been travelling in Italy and Switzerland for months 
past, and no one knew exactly where she was at that moment, 
the wintry part of autumn had set in, and there were always 
risks to be run when away from home. 

"My dear sir, what is the matter? I trust you have no 
bad news of Miss Helwyse ? " he added, holding out a chair, 
into which Bryan dropped with the air of a sick man. 

" No, indeed ; we have no news of her at all, and I am 
thankful she is away just now." Then he blurted forth with 
his eyes cast on the ground, and a flush mounting to his pale 
cheeks. "The fact is, my wife and I are in trouble about 
money matters." 

" Oh dear I how sorry I am ! What can I do for you ? " 
said the curate. "lam sure I need not say that what little 
money I have in the house is at your disposal. It is so little 
as to be hardly worth mentioning; but I can get at a trifle more 
in the bank." 
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"You axe very kind," Bryan said, shaking the friendly hand 
held out to him ; " but it is another kind of help I have come 
to ask you." 

" You look so ill and tired, and I am sorry I have not 
a drop of wine in the house 1 It is better to keep temptation 
out of the way, you know ; but could you not eat a bit of supper 
before going on ? " 

" I cannot eat, thank you," Bryan replied. 

" Nonsense ! Nothing unmans a fellow like a long fast. 
Just a crust of bread and cheese and a glass of ale? Come now, 
I insist upon it, and if you refuse I shall consider that you 
slight my pastoral authority." 

And what with banter and scolding, at last the curate got 
his way, and poor Bryan ate, drank, and certainly felt better. 
Then Mr. Starffe, who, under that gaunt, rough exterior hid the 
tenderness and motherliness of a good woman, stirred the fire 
into a blaze, drew his arm-chair before it, and put the usual 
well-filled pipe into Bryan's hand, saying : " Now smoke away, 
and tell me what it is that an old friend can do for you. God 
never sent us into the world to be miserable, my good friend, 
depend on that. The happier we are in an honest, straight- 
forward way the better He is pleased, and so let us try to make 
the best of your troubles, and help you out of them as quickly 
as possible." 

"I will tell you how they began," Bryan said, feeling cheered 
in spite of himself. " You know we were not too well off when 
poor Patrick's children came, and we did not manage well to 
begin with. Emmie — as was natural, poor thing 1 — regarded 
Bridget and the boy as intruders. Patrick was not her brother, 
she never even saw him, so that it was not likely she should 
feel towards them as Helwyse and I do. We ought to have 
acted very differently from the first, I know, and it was my fault 
that I did not insist upon it at the time ; but Emmie would not 
hear of taking the children from school, moving into lodgings, 
and other little economies. ' Let Bridget go out, and then 
Kathie and Margie shall be sacrificed, but not before/ she said, 
and so it was with one thing after another, and what was left 
but to get into debt? Helwyse took Ambroiseaway; but there 
were all kinds of extra expenses; the little lad, Hilary, was 
always falling ill, Patrick had to be put to school and now ap- 
prenticed ; I had a heavy life assurance to pay up, and, you 
know, last spring we had doctors and nurses in the house for 
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two months, and a general move to the sea to wind up with. I 
had never outrun my income in former years, I always said I 
would emigrate to Australia first, and that would, perhaps, have 
been the best thing to do ; but we stayed here and began by 
letting the tradesmen wait." 

" True, true \ you were most painfully situated, and I for 
one will not be hard on you, Fleming," the curate said 
encouragingly, as he heaped more coals on the fire. " Pray 
unbosom yourself, my dear friend, and I will afford whatever 
help and consolation I can, both as a friend and a minister of 
religion." 

" How foolish, how confoundedly " 

" Come, come, my dear sir " 

" How unaccountably, how unmitigatedly, confoundedly, I 
beg your pardon, I mean out and out, foolish it was not to see 
what would come," Bryan went on. " Of course we might 
have lived within our income had we tried. How many much 
larger families live decently on smaller means ! Well, you 
know what tradesmen's little bills are. They had to be paid, 
sharp, too, and to do that, and to avoid all kinds of worrying 
and harassing, I — borrowed some money." 

" Dear, dear," the curate said. " Dear me ! " 

"First of someone I knew, not a friend exactly, but an 
acquaintance, but he also, like the tradesmen, had to be paid 
at last, and where to get the money I did not know. It had 
grown from twenty pounds into a large sum, a very large sum 
indeed for a poor man like me, two hundred and thirty in all, 
and what with interest " 

" Bless my soul 1 " cried poor Mr. Starffe, looking horrified. 

"What could I do but go straight and jump into the 
devil's mouth ? " Bryan said, not heeding the curate's remon- 
strating pat on the shoulder. " Brown, the man who had lent 
me the money, a good fellow enough, was going into business, 
he said, and he was obliged to have it without delay. And so I 
got it of a money-lender." 

"Oh, my dear friend, why did you not ask somebody's 
advice, why did you not write to your sister ? Why did you 
not " 

" Helwyse knows nothing about it, and if she had been at 
home, I think I should never have had the courage to tell her. 
You see, it is so entirely my own fault, and she has already 
done her share by providing for Ambroise. Besides, poor 
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Helwyse has not a penny that she has not worked for, and it 
would be mean and cowardly to rob her of her little savings. 
I must get someone else to help me. All I want is a little 
time." 

" Well, they will surely give you that. Shall I call on them 
and try what my poor persuasions will do?" asked the curate. 

" If you would ! That is exactly what I was going to beg 
of you," Bryan said, gratefully. " You see, a clergyman will 
be listened to before anyone else. You know me so well, you 
are quite sure, are you not, that I am neither a cheat nor a 
scoundrel ? " 

" Of course, of course. They don't believe that, do they ?" 

"They behave as if they did," Bryan said, looking the 
very personification of wretchedness as he got out the words. 
" They threaten me, if the money is not paid by to-morrow 
night, to " 

"Well, what can they do ? They can't put you in prison, 
can they ? " 

" But they can turn me out of house and home. They 
can put an execution in the house, which means selling the 
very beds from under the poor children." 

" Good Heavens ! " cried the curate, turning very pale. 
" I will go the very first thing to-morrow morning and see if a 
little time can be obtained, I will take what little money I 
have with me as a stop-gap. And don't you think I had 
better speak to our rector 1 He is a family man, and has a 
kind heart, and he is rich compared with myself. Perhaps he 
would lend you the money for a time." 

" No, do not say a word to Mr. Leslie," Bryan said, " I 
will speak to my employers. I will try to raise the sum, on 
condition of repaying it by instalments out of my salary. The 
only thing is that there are formalities to be gone through, and 
the head of the firm is away." 

" I will run over to Kensington to-morrow. At any rate, 
you could borrow it of your sister on her return till matters 
are settled. We must avoid the disgrace of an execution, my 
dear friend, we must, indeed. Think of the neighbours, the 
talk, the disparaging remarks that would be made." 

" Oh 1 what is disgrace? " Bryan said, almost with a moan 
of pain. " I have lost my own self-esteem, and that is the 
worst misfortune of all." 

\nd saying this, he looked so nearly on the point of burst- 
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ing into tears, that the curate, who loved Bryan like a brother, 
and who was afraid of being unmanned also, instead of the 
affectionate words of consolation that he would fain have 
offered, continued in a brusque, business-like way : 

"Come, where do the people live? What shall I say? 
How many days am I to ask for ? Let us settle everything, 
and I will call in at your office after my visit to-morrow and 
report." 

" No, do not do that. I would prefer to wait till after 
business hours, when I will call on you here instead. You 
see, I try to keep my mind as free from worry as possible 
when at my desk, otherwise I might be making a muddle of 
affairs there. Oh ! if you can get me a little respite, you will 
be the truest friend I have ever had in my life." 

"I will do my utmost with God's help," answered the 
curate fervently ; adding in a timid, hesitating tone, " and do 
you, my dear friend, follow my example and seek comfort and 
counsel from the never-failing Source." 

Bryan said nothing, but pressed the friendly hand held out 
to him, and Mr. Starffe, who was one of the delicatest-minded 
men alive, felt further emboldened to say : 

" And Mrs. Fleming ? Does she bear this calamity well ? " 

" She does not know the worst yet. I have put off telling 
her about the threat held over me in the hope of averting it," 
Bryan said, colouring. " But, of course, unless help is forth- 
coming, I must disclose all. I wish we could send the children 
away for a time, at least, the elder ones. If — this happened 
and they — knew of it, I could never hold up my head before 
them again." 

" Let Patrick come here for a few days, anyhow. It will be 
one care the less for both Mrs. Fleming and yourself just now, 
and I promise you he shall get off to the City in good time, and 
be well looked after. Send him to-morrow. " 

" I will do so gladly, and thank you with all my heart 
Ours is a sad home for the poor children just now," Bryan 
said. Then the two friends separated, Bryan to seek his sleep- 
less and nightmare-haunted pillow, Mr. Starffe to sit up into 
the small hours trying to devise some efficacious help for his 
friend. He had domestic claims, although a bachelor, as we 
have said, and after discharging these, and paying up a small 
assurance for sickness and old age, there was nothing left to 
lay by out of his narrow income. Still he had always a little 
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money in the house, and fifty pounds deposited in a bank, and 
he decided to place both sums at Bryan's disposal till he 
should see better days. He decided also, in spite of all that 
Bryan could say, to have recourse to Helwyse as soon as she 
returned. Should he act on Bryan's behalf without any refer- 
ence to her, he felt sure that she would blame his conduct, 
and he thrilled with pleasure at the thought of seeing her sweet 
face once more. She was expected daily and hourly. She 
would surely be back to-morrow ! 

But after allowing his thoughts to dwell on Helwyse for a 
little while, the curate reproached himself for such misplaced 
Igotism. Surely now was not the moment to think of his own 
gratification, and, after all, how much more room there seemed 
for disappointment rather than hope? Helwyse might yet 
linger on her homeward journey, Bryan's creditors might prove 
implacable. The worst must be prepared for. 

Mr. StarfFe, ever the humblest of the humble, prayed long 
and earnestly before retiring that night, and in his pious 
prayers it was less worldly than spiritual good that he asked, 
resignation rather than immunity from suffering, strength to 
bear rather than no sufferings to be borne. 

Should it not always be so ? When we pray otherwise, do 
we not forfeit the high prerogative and privilege of true prayer, 
which, if worthy of the name, brings us nearer to the All- 
renouncing, Self-forgetting, Ineffably-loving, whose name, no 
matter in what tongue pronounced, is God. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE TEAR-STAINED MISSAL. 

Only Bridget noticed the anxious looks that now made supper- 
time the worst part of the day ; uncle Bryan's clouded brow 
and aunt Emmie's pale, often tear-stained cheeks, surely meant 
some unexpected trouble, some new foreboding of evil, as yet 
unknown to her ! What could it be ? How could she help 
them ? Hilary had been so much better of late that she was 
no longer in immediate apprehension about him, and her 
generous young heart yearned to her protectors in the hour of 
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their need. Bryan had ever been tenderly kind to the orphans, 
Emilia, if with a bad grace, had done her duty to them ; it was 
only natural that Bridget should contemplate any requital in 
her power, no matter at what cost to herself. 

" It must be some distress about money matters," she 
thought ; " our illness last spring cost so mush money, and 
there is Patrick's apprenticeship to pay for — fifty pounds, aunt 
Emmie said, and the doctor's bill was so large ! Yes, I must 
do something. If needs be, I will go to Mr. Papillon ; I will 
speak to aunt Emmie about it." 

But aunt Emmie was not a person like Helwyse, on whose 
neck she could fall with tears and kisses in season or out of 
season, and partly from shyness, partly from want of oppor- 
tunity, Bridget put off speaking till it was too late, and aunt 
Emmie herself took the initiative. She, in her turn, had 
thought of Papillon's proposal to provide for Bridget, which, of 
course, had been made no secret; and accusing the girl of 
hardness, or at least indifference, Emilia began one morning 
brusquely : 

" How can you sit with your hands before you, Bridget, 
when you must see plainly enough that your uncle Bryan and 
myself are worried to death about money matters? I have 
said a dozen times that I will never turn you out of doors as 
long as we have a roof over our heads and bread to eat, but I 
do not know how long that will be now, so the sooner you be- 
stir yourself to do something, the better it will be for us all." 

" I was going to speak to you about it, dear aunt Emmie," 
Bridget said, feeling the speech as if it were a blow. 

"Words won't pay debts," Emilia answered, unconsciously 
repeating Shakespeare. "We have got bills to pay and don't 
know how to pay them. The time is come to leave off talking 
and begin to act." 

"I suppose I had better go to Mr. Papillon," Bridget 
answered, still crimsoning under the implied reproach. 

" If your aunt Helwyse were here, it would be very different," 
Emilia continued in the same sharp, uncompromising tone. 
" You could go to her for a time whilst you looked out for a 
situation ; but you are old enough to be treated like a reason- 
able being, Bridget, and to understand that I mean it as no 
unfriendliness when I say you must really set about earning 
your own living at once." 

"Is uncle Bryan ruined?" asked Bridget, frightened by 
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something in Emilia's manner, a restlessness, a dread, a look of 
dismay she had never seen before. 

" We have been spending more than we could afford. That 
is all. This year has been such an expensive one ; what with 
doctor's bills, Patrick's apprenticeship, and everything put to- 
gether, your uncle Bryan does not know where to turn for 
money. You see," poor Emilia went on, feeling as if she were 
bound to speak out now for once and for all, and so explain 
apparent unkindnesses past and to come. "We had only just 
enough to live upon before you came, and uncle Bryan's income 
has had to do for almost twice the number since. We have 
both done our best, I am sure." 

Bridget felt very sorry for aunt Emmie then, but sat still 
without a word to say. Large tears rolled down her cheeks as 
the full meaning of Emilia's words came home to her. Uncle 
Bryan was in dfficulties, and she and her brothers were the cause 
of it all. 

" I am very sorry," she began at last. 

" Oh ! what use does it do to be sorry ? It was not your 
fault We must make up our minds to live differently in future. 
We shall have to sell off our furniture, your uncle says, and go 
into lodgings, and so you can easily understand how thankful 
I should be to have you away. And perhaps aunt Helwyse will 
take Hilary for a time. But do not say a word to Patrick and 
the children — they cannot help us." 

The appeal of trust conveyed in the last sentence somewhat 
healed the wounds inflicted by Emilia's former speeches. Brid- 
get felt that the time had come when she could perhaps repay 
her uncle and aunt for all their past sacrifices. 

" I wish aunt Helwyse were here to advise me," she said. 
"But there is nothing else to do, auntie; I will go to Mr. 
Papillon to-morrow. He is sure to be able to do something for 
me." 

"I am sure it is the best plan we can think of," Emilia 
answered, in a softer tone, " aunt Helwyse may not return for 
weeks. If I were in her place I would stay away as long as I 
could, I am sure. But she told me that Mr. Papillon seriously 
wished to adopt you as his own child, and though he may have 
changed his mind, he is sure to help you and put you in the 
way of earning your living, and after a while you might have 
Hilary to live with you." 

The mention of Hilary brought home to Bridget's mind all 
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the effect and all the pain implied in the words she had just 
uttered — I will go to Mr. Papillon to-morrow. She sat for a 
moment trying to master herself, then said in an unsteady voice: 

" May Hilary go to tea with Miss Wren to-morrow night, 
and sleep at her house ? She has often asked him to stay a day 
or two, and I think he would not fret so much at my going if 
he were away at the time." 

" Oh, certainly, I shall be very glad. I am too worried to 
look after him just now, and I think of sending the little girls to 

their aunt at Brixton till " she stopped suddenly, crimsoned, 

and answered — " till we are settled again. I hardly know what 
I do or say just now. But don't let us sit talking any more. 
Put on your hat and go to Miss Wren, then when you come 
home, you had better write to Mr. Papillon, and ask him what 
he can do for you." 

Then Emilia went away, leaving Bridget in a state of miser- 
able suspense and bewilderment. What could have happened? 
What did it all mean? she asked herself again and again. 
Aunt Emmie spoke of selling off furniture' and going into lod- 
gings, uncle Bryan must be ruined then ? — and she and her 
brothers had brought it about ! Still, could they help it ? They 
had no one else to turn to for bread and shelter, they could not 
beg or steal, they could not starve. What other refuge had 
been open to them ? 

After a while she put on her hat and cloak, and set out on 
her errand like one in a dream. She did not go straight to 
Miss Wren. Her heart was too full to make the first prepara- 
tion for departure; but passionately craving a little solitude 
and a little time for thought, she drew her veil over her tear-wet 
cheeks and set out on a long walk. 

We are most alone in a crowd, and Bridget, fearing to en- 
counter neighbours in the rustic lanes near home, chose the 
busy thoroughfares leading to Islington. It was an unfriendly 
day with a leaden sky and clinging mists, precursors of wintry 
fogs to come. The ordinarily animated Seven Sisters' Road 
looked dull and lifeless to-day, the damp, gray atmosphere 
sucked out all the colour from the shop windows, and the om- 
nibuses crawled along the miry road dismally. In fact, you 
could hardly find a scene more illustrative of the adage, u Man 
that is born of woman is of few days and full of trouble. 

Bridget walked along quickly, knowing that she could not 
walk away from her trouble, only hoping to reconcile herself to 
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it, to grow resigned to the inevitable by looking it steadfastly in 
the face. The way was dreary as could be, and the mist 
changed gradually into a persistent drizzle ; still poor Bridget 
went on. There is a little Roman Catholic chapel in these 
parts, unattractive without and within, yet to the girl's aching 
heart the sight of its open doors was welcome as smiling har- 
bour to tempest-tossed mariners. With a sign of inexpressible 
relief she put down her umbrella, and entered There were 
lights burning on the altar, and one or two worshippers kneeling 
here and there. How still it was, how solemn, how tranquilliz- 
ing to the care-laden soul ! Having crossed herself and meekly 
prayed on her knees — for Bridget's Protestantism had a strong 
Catholic leaven in it, and had aunt Emmie permitted, she would 
have gone to mass always — she sat down in a retired corner, 
and bringing out her little paroissienne or missal, read and 
meditated by turns. 

It was the second of November, that day dedicated by the 
Catholic Church to the dead, when especial prayers are offered 
up for the beloved ones gone into silence, and their tombs are 
covered with the choicest garlands of the year. Bridget thought 
of the neglected graves belonging to her in far-off Dauphin^, and 
as one by one, her childish years now passed before her mind, 
intensified, frightened, solemnified by remoteness and absence, 
and the present sacrifice she was about to make appeared clear, 
unescapable, and familiar, the fountain of her tears was loosed, 
and burying her face in her hands, she sobbed bitterly. 

She was about to relinquish that precious charge, to break 
that solemn vow, to snap that lovely bond, which hitherto had 
been not only all in all to her, but her very life itself, the 
beginning and middle and end of her aspirations, hopes, and 
desires. How could she leave Hilary ? How could he live 
without her ? 

And then the little prayer-book to which she turned for 
comfort, but added fresh keenness to her sorrow, and awakened 
piquant self-reproach. It had been given by her dying mother, 
and she ever regarded it as a pledge of the promise which had 
made death easy. " I can die now because I know you will 
take care of little Hilary," were the last words of that early-lost, 
almost dream-like mother. And in her excessive grief, Bridget 
accused herself of breaking her word, failing in her duty to the 
dead now. The poor child felt as if she must have some 
response from the tomb, some message from the Unseen, to 
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comfort her before she went away, and again and again she 
cried in the bitterness of her despair : " Oh, mother, mother, 
forgive me I It is my duty that drives me away from Hilary. 
Mother, do you hear me ? I am forced to leave him. I am 
forced into breaking my promise, mother dear." 

In the depths of her keen self-reproach and almost despair- 
ing penitence, it was less herself, her own heartbrokenness and 
desolation, that she commiserated then, than the mute, help- 
less, desecrated love of that dead mother. Bridget possessed 
in abundance the passionate protectiveness and self-abnegation 
which so largely enter into maternal love, and as she thought 
of the solemn pledge she was about to break, and the sweet 
charge she was about to relinquish, a great bitterness filled her 
heart. But there were stronger things even than a promise 
given to the dead, a love ready to sacrifice life itself for the 
beloved one. She did not reproach anyone. She felt it 
childish even to reproach herself. Crushed, bruised, broken 
in spirit by the weight of sorrow suddenly laid upon her, she 
bowed down her head, murmuring: "Oh, mother, do hear 
me, do be sorry for me ! Can you not hear me where you are, 
mother ? " 

Had a confessor come that way, she would most likely 
have poured out her troubles to him, and gone home with a 
lightened heart. She quitted the chapel as she had entered it, 
uncomforted, care-laden, perplexed, feeling her young life a 
burden heavier than she could well bear. 

But it must be borne, and the coming trial must be faced 
bravely as it might. Aunt Helwyse still remained in Italy, 
uncle Bryan was in trouble, aunt Emmie had given her to 
understand that they could offer her bread and shelter no 
longer. She must go to Mr. Papillon. 

As she slowly walked homeward, however, one thought 
gradually brightened the dismal prospect. The old ambition, 
the old craving, the old love for the drama came back, and she 
made up her mind that she should go on the stage, and, for 
the sake of those so dear to her, perhaps like aunt Helwyse, 
win fame and fortune. Of late she had not thought much of 
the matter, and indeed Papillon's proposal to train her as an 
actress had been almost forgotten ; but now alike the promise 
and the future to which it pointed were very welcome. " Oh ! 
to be rich and to have Hilary with me always," she thought as 
she drew near home. Her wildest dream was bounded within 
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these limits. She only wanted Hilary. Her kind old friend, 
Miss Wren, gave her some melancholy comfort 

" Don't you fret, my dear," she said, patting her encourag- 
ingly on the shoulder, " Hilary will be as happy as possible 
after a day or two. Children have no hearts, bless them 1 If 
they had memories as we have, they would be turned into 
miserable old folks at once. I shall keep my eyes on the boy 
too, and if he pines I will let you know." 

"Thank you," poor Bridget said. "And I suppose x 
shall be able to come and see him before very long? " 

11 Of course, of course. You are not going to Australia, 
and Hilary is no longer a baby. He will soon have to go to 
school like the rest" 

All this was quite true, and Bridget tried to take refuge in 
the reflection that perhaps she was deceiving herself, and 
Hilary would not feel her going very keenly after all. She 
-did not say a word about the coming departure at tea-time, 
but when the little girls had been put to bed, and it was 
Hilary's turn to be undressed, she took him in her arms, and 
said, with well-affected cheerfulness : 

" Oh, Hilary, I have such news for you ! You are going 
to-morrow to stay two whole nights at Miss Wren's." 

" Will you be there, Bridget? " asked the little lad, looking 
almost ready to clap his hands, but not quite. 

" What a question ! Of course not ! You are a big boy 
now, and have four pockets in your coat; and it is high time 
you should begin to pay visits on your own account, like 



a man." 



Hilary did not look entirely convinced. 

"But I am going on a visit too," Bridget added, in the 
same tone of well-feigned light-heartedness ; " and mine "tfill 
be longer." 

" Don't stay more than ten days, Bridget," Hilary said, 
thinking he thus gave a liberal margin. 

" Nonsense 1 When I tell you what I am going for, you 

will jump for joy. I am going to earn money like aunt 

Helwyse, and when I have got enough, we shall all live 

together — Patrick and Ambroise and you and I, in a little 

.house of our own. Won't that be nice ? " 

" I should not like to leave uncle Bryan and aunt Emmie. 
~No, Bridget, don't go away. What do we want money for ? " 

" If we don'J; want money, we ought to work for our living. 
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Idleness is a sin and a shame, Hilary, and I cannot be idle 
any longer." 

" But how long will you be away this time ? " Hilary asked, 
regarding these castles in the air as far too remote to be con- 
nected with the next day's visit. 

''I do not know; but you must not fret ; and I shall leave 
you my little purse, and three threepenny pieces in it, to 
spend whilst at Miss Wren's." 

That was too delightful a prospect, and Hilary fairly 
clapped his hands, and sang in the gladness of his heart. 

" Oh, you kind Bridget ! I shall buy a ball of string, and 
a top, and a cake for Miss Wren, and still have some left. 
Only you must tell me when you will be back, you know, 
because I shall save a penny to spend on you." 

Then he put his arms round her neck and kissed her a 
dozen times, calling her his sweet Bridget, his dear little 
Bridget, his lovely Bridget, and begging her, by the love she 
bore him, not to go. 

Poor Bridget's heart was full, but she was determined not 
to give way. She wanted to leave him some parting injunc- 
tions that should stay in his mind, and make cheerfulness 
appear as a duty to her more than anything else. The little 
fellow was capable of self-control, and could often throw off 
ailments or fits of wilfulness for her sake. What she wished 
him to feel was this : that, whether near or far off, her love 
would still be with him, and that he of all others could best 
help her to bear the coming separation. 

" Listen to me, Hilary," she said, still holding him on her 
knees, feeling the sadness and solemnity of the occasion much 
as some poor mother speaking last words to the little ones she 
is about to leave for ever, keeping back the tears that would 
undo the lesson, hiding by a smile the bitter pain none can 
share — " you must not fret when I am gone, but be happier 
than ever, saying to yourself when you laugh in your play : 
How pleased poor Bridget would be to see me just now ! And 
when you are inclined to cry and be miserable, you must think 
— No, I won't, because poor Bridget is away." 

"But you couldn't see if I cried, you know; so you 
wouldn't be miserable about it," Hilary said, after a little 
pondering. He did not mean to let Bridget dream of such a 
thing, but he felt sure that when the time came he should cry ! 

" I should find out somehow," she answered with a wise 
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look, still taking refuge in a voice and manner unlike her 
own ; " I would rather stay, of course : I do not want to go a 
bit, but when a thing must be, it must be. I should be a 
goose, and you too, if we were to cry our eyes out." 

" You are joking, Bridget. You could not laugh if you 
were really going away," Hilary said, half inclined to cry all 
the same. 

" No, I am going and you are going, and there are the 
three threepenny pieces," she cried* opening her shabby little 
purse in order to display her treasures. "My threepenny 
pieces to-day, Hilary's the day after to-morrow." 

" I would rather have you stay and keep only one of the 
threepenny pieces," Hilary said, as he lay still wide awake in 
his little bed. " I am afraid the bad fairies will get hold of 
you. Don't you know what the poem you taught me, says, 
Bridget ? 

« They took little Bridget, 

And kept her seven years long, 
When she came home, 

Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back 

Betwixt the night and morrow, 
They thought she was asleep, 

But she was dead of sorrow ! ' 

"No, my darling, I am afraid to let you go," the child said, 
stretching out his arms and clasping her tight. " You will be 
kept seven years long, and when you come back, your friends 
will all be gone. I loved that song of William Allinghara's 
best of all till now ; but if you go, I shall never sing it any 
more." 

" Nonsense. There are good as well as bad fairies, if any 
at all," Bridget said. " What have I done to offend either ? 
What does the first verse say, too ? 

' Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping altogether, 
Red cap, blue jacket, 
And whi'.e owl's feather.' * 

" But some of them did take little Bridget, you know," 
Hilary said. " If it is in the poem it must be so. No, if you 
want to earn money, dress up like a poor old woman and sing 
in the streets, and I will hold the cap under the windows. 
Then we can go as far as Barnet and sit down and eat bread 
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and cheese under the hedges when the sun is hot. That 
would be a very nice way of getting pennies indeed." 

She let the little fellow prattle on till at last he drowsed in 
her arms, then, lifting the curly head from her bosom, laid it 
down on the pillow with such passionate tears and kisses as 
only mother-like hearts can know. For are there not two 
kinds of motherhood — the one called by another less sacred 
name, yet as deep, as tender, as self-sacrificing ? 

How could she leave him, she thought again and again, as 
she wept and prayed beside the sleeping boy ? — hoping, praying 
that on the morrow some providential hand would yet be 
interposed on her behalf and enable her to keep the clouds 
from darkening Hilary's little life yet awhile. 

There was still just a gleam of hope that after all the 
sacrifice might not have to be made. Aunt Helwyse was ex- 
pected home every day, and would, perhaps, return to-morrow, 
or uncle Bryan's affairs might take a sudden turn for the better. 
A dozen things might indeed happen to ward the blow from 
Hilary's tender heart. Of her own suffering she did not think 
now. 

When she went down to supper, things did not look promis- 
ing. Bryan returned late from the City, and sank into an arm- 
chair with a weary sigh, and without the usual greeting. 

When Emilia said cheerfully : " Bridget has at last made 
up her mind to accept good fortune, and is going to her kind 
friends for good to-morrow," he merely answered in a listless 
voice : " To that rich lady, Mrs. Cornwell ? " 

" No, to Helwyse's other friend, the one who offered to 
adopt her altogether — don't you remember ? " 

" Did Helwyse wish it ? " asked Bryan. 

"At the time Helwyse wished it above all things," Emilia 
answered with a touch of pique, "and she cannot blame us for 
acting without her advice now. She is not here to help the 
poor children herself." 

"And do you wish it, my dear?" Bryan said kindly, turn- 
ing to Bridget. 

" Bridget wishes to do what is best for us all," Emilia re- 
plied, before Bridget had time to put in a word. " At any rate, 
she can try it for a time, and by-and-by something better may 
be thought of." 

" Yes. Go to your friends, if they will take you in for the pre- 
sent," Bryan said, looking at the girl's pale face very pityingly. 
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Just then Patrick came in, and the four moved to the 
supper-table. Patrick, the lightest-hearted, most thoughtless 
lad alive, was far too much inflated with his new dignity as 
articled clerk in a land surveyor's office, to take the troubled 
looks of his elders much to heart, and for his sake they had 
tried to eat and drink as usual. 

When Bridget came down next morning, things looked just 
as gloomy. No proposal was made to alter yesterday's arrange- 
ments. No letter had come from Helwyse. Bryan had said 
to Emilia before leaving, " By all means let poor Bridget go to 
her friends for a time," and that was all, leaving her to make 
the necessary preparations. 

" By-the-way, did you write to Mr. Papillon yesterday, 
Bridget?" asked Emilia, after breakfast, having in her own 
mind a very indistinct idea of what Bridget's friend was like, 
imagining him, indeed, to be some elderly eccentric person, 
who might adopt her as his daughter and bequeath her his 
fortune. 

" I forgot all about it, auntie ; but it does not matter," the 
girl said, with almost a touch of fretfulness. Now that she 
must leave Hilary, nothing else seemed to matter to her. 
" Mr. Papillon said to me, you can come to me at any time 
when you want a friend. I am only taking him at his word." 

"We cannot always take people at their word. But, if 
possible, I will go with you to Mr. Papillon. Oh ! if aunt 
Helwyse could only come back!" Emilia said, in a dismal 
voice. 

"Should I go to stay with aunt Helwyse instead?" asked 
Bridget, ready to catch at straws. 

" I was not thinking of you just then, but of other things," 
Emilia answered, and Bridget noticed that early as it was in 
the day, her aunt had already been shedding tears. 

What could it all mean ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 



Hubert Papillon was one of those men who like to appear 
to the best possible advantage before their fellows ; in other 
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words, he never neglected his toilette. He had the natural 
reluctance of a well-bred man of the world to affect those 
eccentricities of genius, which, like mendacious sign-boards, 
are often displayed to mislead the vulgar or incautious. Whilst 
courting, therefore, the society of authors and artists, and 
delighting in the brotherhood this intimacy implied, he would 
not for the world have neglected the cut and dry observances 
of fashionable life, although they wearied him at times. Thus, 
he was perpetually dining out in great houses, whilst in his 
secret heart he would have preferred to stay away, and per- 
petually lamenting the social obligations which took up so 
much of his time, and which he could have relinquished in a 
day had he pleased. 

He often wondered to himself why he went on, year after 
year, doing the things that he hated, that benefited nobody, 
and that wasted the larger portion of his life. Perhaps, after 
all, he might find it difficult to fill the void now occupied by 
society — so-called — that is to say, fashionable dinners, balls, 
promenades, and so on. Yet there must surely be some 
nobler, or at least more satisfying occupation for leisure hours 
than those hollow hospitalities, those monotonous pleasures, 
those empty entertainments 1 And, ah 1 by-and-by it might be 
too late to change the tenour of his existence, he thought. 
He was verging on that period of existence when youth ends, 
and, to most men, who are not already beginning to live over 
again in their children, complacent, self-indulgent, ease-loving, 
middle age, begins. Papillon naturally liked to think himself 
young still, to contemplate a fair but far-off prospect of what, 
in common language, is called " settling for life." He was 
always meaning, at the eleventh hour, to forsake that careless- 
hearted, free-and-easy bachelor existence, and plunge boldly, 
for once and for all, into love and marriage. But neither the 
one nor the other had yet come in his way, and he determined 
not to go out of his way to seek them. Falling in love, he 
reasoned, like poetry, must be spontaneous, or not at all, and 
in one respect are we not always young, whatever the looking- 
glass may say to the contrary? We are never too old for 
romance. Thus he consoled himself, whenever he was reminded 
that he was young in years no longer. On this particular 
occasion, he made his toilette with more than usual care. He 
was not bidden to an extraordinary brilliant entertainment, but 
he felt that any day the romance he loved to dream of might 
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begin. The "bright and particular" star might rise above 
his horizon, the voice none others heard he might hear, the 
hand others could not see might beckon him away. And 
partly, perhaps, on account of the depressing weather, partly 
because he had not taken his customary Alpine excursion 
this autumn, he owned, as he looked in the glass, that the 
years were beginning to tell. A warmer heart and a more 
generous nature were not to be found in the world than his, but 
he was just a trifle vain, and such a reflection mortified him. 
When the finishing touch had been put to his toilette, however, 
and he surveyed himself for the last time with well-merited self- 
approbation, he rang the bell for a cab, and descended leisurely. 
In the ordinary course of events, his faithful French servant, 
Desir£, no sooner heard that bell than, in the twinkling of an 
eye, a cab was hailed from the neighbouring stand, a great-coat 
was fetched ready brushed for his master to put on, and there 
was nothing to do but to drive off. But it was easy to see 
to-night that something unusual had happened. The front 
door stood wide open, neither Hansom nor great-coat had been 
thought of, and there on the threshold stood Desir£, Cerberus- 
like, in polite altercation with a young lady outside. 

" I tell you, miss," he said, "that my master is going out to 
dinner this very minute, and cannot see anyone to-night. He 
ought to be off now." 

" But indeed I must see him. I have come a very long way, 
and I thought I should never find this place," poor Bridget 
said — for it was she — ready to cry. Then, catching sight of 
Papillon she darted forward in spite of the vainly remonstrating 
Desir£, and cried joyfully : " Oh ! Mr. Papillon, the servant 
wanted to send me away, but I would not go. You said I 
might come to you if ever I needed a friend, and I need one 
now, so I have come." 

Papillon was so much taken aback by the whole incident 
that he stood gazing at his interlocutor, speechless. He did 
not at first in the least remember who it was now speaking to 
him. The long curly black hair he thought he remembered, 
and also the large dark eager eyes, but nothing else. He only 
knew that the young creature clutching hold of his arm so 
eagerly, was beautiful ; thus much could be seen by some eyes 
under the most trying circumstances. 

" It is I, Bridget Fleming. Have you forgotten all about 
me?" Bridget said, still holding him fast "We were at Beech- 
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holme Park together, and we used to go to tea to Mr. Freeland's, 
and you offered to train me for the stage/' 

A glimmer of light was gradually penetrating Papillon's 
mind. 

" Yes, indeed, I remember you," he answered kindly, though 
a good deal embarrassed, all the more so as he glanced down 
at Bridget's bag, waterproof cloak, and umbrella. " And you 
have come a long way you say ? — and I am obliged to go out 
to dinner. How unfortunate ! " 

" But you will not be going out to dinner to-morrow as well, 
will you ? " Bridget asked, quite naturally. 

" No, indeed. Can you come to-morrow ? " he continued, 
still far from realising the situation. " Or did you intend to 
stay ? I don't understand it, my dear ! " 

" I have come to stay altogether, if you please," Bridget 
said, reassured by his friendly manner, and explaining things 
as simply as if she were a six-year-old child. "I intended 
to write, but there was so much that I could not say in a letter, 
and I thought I had better leave everything to explain when I 
got here. You said I might come at any time, you know," she 
added, looking straight into his face. 

" Of course, of course. It is a pleasant little surprise, that 
is all," Papillon said, still red and uneasy. Then feeling con- 
scious of Desire's penetrating gaze being fixed on them both, 
and that, for the sake of appearance he must put on a paternal 
air, he stooped down, or rather — for Bridget was as tall as 
himself — he bent forward, and kissing her on each cheek 
in French fashion, added in a tone of well-affected cordiality : 

" And most welcome you are, my dear little girl I But come 
with me to be introduced to my housekeeper, for I must be 
off at once." 

" The clock is on the stroke of half-past seven, sir, and the 
cab is waiting," said Desire\ 

" And that unfortunate dinner is sure to be punctual ! But 
come, my dear," Papillon cried, taking Bridget by the hand, 
and leading her into a little side parlour where sat an old lady, 
with silver hair, and dressed in scrupulous black silk. " This 
is Mrs. Plumsted, and she will take the greatest care of you, 
I am sure. Mrs. Plumsted, Miss Bridget Fleming, my — 
adopted — daughter — I mean," he said smiling, as he hastily 
glanced at Bridget's tall stature and beautiful face, " the young 
lady who was to have been my adopted daughter years ago, 

N 
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when she was quite a little girL You remember that I spoke 
to you of her, don't you ? " 

"Oh, lack-a-daisy, sir, how you do surprise one, to be 
sure ! " said the old lady, who had been Papillon's nurse from* 
his earliest babyhood, and humoured her somewhat wayward 
master in everything. " How you do make one's hair stand 
on end, to be sure, Mr. Hubert, and no sheets aired for the 1 
spare room, nor nothing ! But sit down by the fire, missy 
dear, and you would like some tea now, wouldn't you ? " she 
continued, taking Bridget by the hand. 

" That is right. Give her some tea and make her quite 
comfortable. But really, now I must be off. Good-night, my 
dear,' 1 Papillon said to Bridget ; then nodding to both he left 
them. 

Bridget felt more at home than might have been expected 
under the circumstances. The fire burned so brightly in the 
grate, the little parlour was so snug and cosy, the pet kitten 
playing on the hearth, so sociable, and her old hostess so 
cordial and communicative, that she soon forgot the many 
times she had lost herself on the way from King's Cross to 
Bryanstone Square, and the coolness of Desires reception. 

" Deary me, and you are come to stay altogether, are you ? 
How odd Mr. Hubert is ! What other young gentleman — foi 
he is always young to me — would ever have thought of such a 
thing, and you as big as himself, to be sure 1 But, bless your 
heart, missy, Mr. Hubert is very old for his years, and the 
kindest of the kind, I'm sure. And you have neither father 
nor mother, my pretty lamb ; well, God always sends ways and 
means, I say, leastways to those who read their Bibles and go 
to church on Sunday. Mr. Hubert doesn't go to church muchj 
it is true ; but then he is so clever, and I am sure those clever 
men who write plays and that, have no time to work out their 
salvation like the rest Have they now, missy ? But perhaps 
you don't know the nature of them as well as I do. Why, 
Mr. Hubert works like a galley-slave, and often sits up to 
three o'clock in the morning over his plays I " [ 

" What time does Mr. Papillon breakfast ? " asked Bridget^ 
thinking of all she had to say to her protector on the morrow. 

" Oh, miss, what a question to ask about a clever gentleman 
like Mr. Hubert 1 As if he had any particular time 1 Some- 
times at nine, sometimes at ten, sometimes at eleven, and 
sometimes at an hour I wouldn't like to mention. You had 
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much better breakfast with me here at eight o'clock, miss, and 
make sure of it." 

" If I may, I would rather wait for Mr. Papillon," Bridget 
said, u because I want to talk to him, you know, and afterwards 
he might be busy." 

" To be sure. Busy ? I just think Mr. Hubert is busy. I 
never see him except for a moment, I assure you. When my 
missus was alive — Mr. Hubert's mamma, I mean — it was a very 
different house, of course. Now there is only the cook, the 
housemaid, and Desirl, the Frenchman, and me ; but in my 
missus 1 days, there were seven to table every day in the ser- 
vants' hall, besides the lady's maid and the butler to keep me 
company. We had everything beautiful, and, I am sure, there 
was never a better son in the world than Mr. Hubert. But 
what a change since then ! I can't consort with the cook, I 
always hated foreigners, so I eat my meals alone." 

" That must be very dull for you," Bridget said. 

" It is just a trifle. But I sometimes have my great-niece 
with me. She's just your size and age, missy, and plays the 
piano beautifully; and then she is so handy at threading 
needles and mending the house-linen." 

" Oh ! I can sew very well. Let me do some mending for 
you to-morrow," Bridget asked, eagerly. She had been won- 
dering, as she played with the kitten by the fire, how she could 
occupy herself whilst waiting for that problematic breakfast 
of which Mrs. Plumsted spoke. 

"Thank you kindly, my dear. I'm sure I've dozens of jobs 
put aside till Fanny — that is my great-niece — comes. But we'll 
see what Mr. Hubert says. I mustn't be forward and interfere," 
the old lady said, not feeling sure as yet what position Bridget 
was destined to hold in the house. 

Then the tea was cleared away, and a little room was got 
ready for the unexpected visitor— " My niece's room when she's 
here, and very small ; but it would take a day to get the spare 
room ready, and I am sure you would prefer to be near me in 
case of fire or thieves," explained the old lady, conducting 
Bridget to a pretty little bed-chamber leading out of her own. 

Poor Bridget, in spite of all that she had gone through 
during the day, had no sooner laid her head on the pillow than 
she was sleeping that delicious sleep of early youth, which 
nothing short of a thunderclap can awaken. When an hour 
later, Mrs. Plumsted came to give a last glance at her charge, 
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alike the care and weariness had passed from her face, leaving 
only the peace and hope and beauty behind. 

Meanwhile, Papillon, driving to his destination in desperate 
haste, for he was very late, tried his utmost to assume a cheer- 
ful frame of mind. After all, he said to himself, any embarrass- 
ment caused by Bridget's arrival, might easily be removed by a 
dozen expedients. She was not too old to be sent to a fashion- 
able boarding-school, or abroad with a governess, or indeed to 
be kept in a schoolroom under his own roof. She was awk- 
wardly tall and grown-up looking, certainly, but very childish 
in her ways, and could be treated as a child for a year or two 
longer. Meantime, who could tell what might turn up, or who 
would come to the rescue ? The fact is, Papillon had all but 
forgotten those pleasant days Bridget remembered so vividly, 
and the charm she had then exercised over him. He remem- 
bered very indistinctly now the promises he had given, the 
hopes he had held out, the words he had used ; and though he 
would not break his word now, he mildly repented such' indis- 
cretion. The girl was a good girl, a clever girl, and what was 
of far more importance, a handsome girl ; but the whole thing 
was so unexpected, so out of the common way, so awkward. 

" So confoundedly awkward ! " he said, and under the cir- 
cumstances his most fastidious friends would surely have for- 
given the expression. "So uncommonly, out and out, con- 
foundedly awkward ! " 

But the agreeable company, the dinner, the excellent wines, 
and, most of all, the general interest excited by his narrative, 
for the story of Bridget's sudden appearance was too good to 
be kept to himself, revived his spirits. He had seldom talked 
so much or so well as upon this occasion ; his vanity was, more- 
over, flattered by the excitement he had created, and as he 
drove home he felt that it only needed such an adventure every 
day to make a dinner party quite delightful. He even thought 
now of Bridget's presence in the house with a kind of hesitating, 
uneasy pleasure. Would it not somewhat relieve the monotony 
of daily existence to have a bright young creature to care for 
and train up just as he pleased? But how to train up? At 
forty years of age, a man shrinks from the notion of appearing 
old and fatherly in the eye of a girl of seventeen, and the more 
attractive Bridget might prove to him, the more embarrassing 
he foresaw would be his position. However, such cares are 
not of a nature to cause sleeplessness, and when Papillon awoke 
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late next morning, he had slept off the uncomfortableness of 
the evening before. There was no reason why he should 
breakfast at one hour more than another, and being rather dis- 
posed to indolence, he laid down his head on the pillow, pre- 
pared for a final drowse, when an imperative knock at the door 
roused him past hope. 

" If you please, sir, Mrs. Plumsted wants to know if the 
young lady is to breakfast with her or with you," said Desire^, 
tickled at the notion of making his master rise earlier than 
usual. " It is half-past eight o'clock, and Mrs. Plumsted is 
just going to sit down to her eggs and bacon, sir." 

" With me, of course," answered Papillon. " I will be 
down in half-an-hour." 

And partly pleased, partly vexed, he did contrive to dress 
himself in precisely three-quarters of an hour and five minutes. 

It was certainly disagreeable to be deprived of the plea- 
santest sleep of all, and to have to dress as if one's life depended 
on it. But it would be sadly wanting in politeness and hospi- 
tality to let Bridget eat her first meal in the house without him ; 
and he was lunching out that day, too, and had invited two or 
three friends to sup with him on the morrow. Bridget must 
inevitably be consigned to Mrs. Plumsted's little parlour pretty 
often. 

" How uncommon awkward, to be sure ! " he ejaculated, as 
he descended, no longer in dressing-gown and slippers — such 
bachelor indulgences were not to be thought of — to the dining- 
room, where the patient Bridget awaited him. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Bridget's new home. 

She was playing with the kitten on the hearthrug as he 
entered, and at the sound of his voice rushed up to him 
eagerly, and held up her face for a kiss. It seemed to her the 
most natural thing in the world to treat him exactly as she did 
uncle Bryan, seeing that he was quite as kind, and certainly 
must be quite as old ! Papillon did not know whether to be 
pleased or vexed at such an attitude. It made things much 
easier, but it wounded his vanity, and he was afraid to ask 
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how old she thought him. Still the breakfast was a very plea- 
sant one. Bridget, making tea opposite to him, could not 
possibly be prettier, he thought, and that brown stuff dress, 
plain large linen collar turned back on her shoulders, and red 
ribbon — how well all these became her 1 There was a knot of 
the same red ribbon in her wild black hair, that would flow 
carelessly, do what she might to confine it, but nothing else in 
the way of ornament. Her dress was made in the simplest, 
most childish fashion, yet how little could millinery or fashion 
books have done for such a face and figure ! There she was, a 
beautiful, eager, fresh young girl, in all her native grace, 
strength, and innocence, and her future belonged to him ; her 
life, for better or for worse, was in his hands ; her beauty was 
a joy dropped from heaven at his feet. Any man must have 
felt pride as well as perplexity in the possession of such a 
heritage. 

Papillon soon began to feel that his incautious benevolence 
would not be without its reward. When they grew more at 
ease, and talked confidentially, as in the old days at Beech- 
holme Park, all his former delight in her society came back. 
By the time the meal was half over, he had quite made up his 
mind not to send her to school ; before he rose from the table, 
he was quite as decided that Bridget's coming was the pleasantest 
thing that could have happened to him. 

It was so new to the easy-going, hitherto spoiled man of 
the world to accept the combined responsibilities and homage 
that Bridget brought him. If he glanced at the newspaper on 
the sideboard, she sprang to fetch it before he could prevent 
her. She persisted in waiting upon him as if he were uncle 
Bryan, bound to get through his breakfast in ten minutes. 
During that first hour of re-acquaintance, she performed a 
dozen little services which would otherwise have been per- 
formed by Desire*, thus making the usually solitary meal amusing 
and pleasant 

And then, too, it was a novel sensation to Papillon to feel 
that the business of the day had to be arranged with reference 
•to another person ; that other person a bright young girl, who 
-evidently found the chief consolation of her new position in his 
society. He noticed with natural interest how she clouded 
when he said that he should be out all day, and how the clouds 
vanished when he added : " But I shall be home to dinner, and 
we shall have the whole evening to ourselves." 
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" At what time will you get back ? w she asked, with childish 
wistfulness, "because I shall be looking out to run to the door, 
you know." 

Ci Exactly at seven— earlier/ if I can. But would you like 
me to take a walk with you this morning ? " 

" Oh, above everything ! I have so much to say to you, I 
feel as if I should never, never have done." 

" Well, if you will be ready by twelve o'clock, we will walk 
for an hour in the park." 

Long before the time appointed, Bridget was ready, and 
after running several errands for him, having sewed a button 
on his glove, and otherwise made herself useful, the two set 
off. It was a sunny morning, one of the last bright days of the 
year, and as she walked along by the side of her new protector, 
she was full of Hilary, and. the dear, troubled home at Hornsey 
Rise. It was only yesterday that she had left it, but already 
she seemed to have been away a year. Oh ! how was it with 
them all ? Would Hilary be spending his threepenny pieces 
with Miss Wren in the Seven Sisters' Road? Was aunt 
Helwyse home? Had better fortune happened to uncle 
Bryan ? 

" Mr. Papillon," she said suddenly, " when will you be able 
to see the lady who is to train me for the stage ? " 

u Well, I could see her to-morrow, if necessary; but why in 
such a hurry ? Can you not make up your mind to be happy 
with me for a little while ? " 

" Happy? Yes, but not happy in the right way, and not 
happy for long either. I must begin to earn money at once, 
Mr. Papillon. That is what I came to you for." 

"There is surely time enough, Bridget. I will buy you 
everything you want, a little gold watch, and a silk dress, and 
a fur cloak to keep you warm " 

" Oh 1 " she said, with scorn, almost anger, in her voice, 
11 how can you think I care for such things ? And if I did care 
for them, how you must despise me ! No, I want to earn 
money for a very different reason. I have told you before, but 
you do not seem to listen to what I say. I want to be inde- 
pendent, so as to support Hilary, and have him with me 
always, and to help the boys, and by-and-by we shall all live 
in a little house together, Patrick, Ambroise, Hilary, and L 
That would be happiness indeed ! " 

Papillon made a wry face. 
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" My dear little Bridget," he said, " I do indeed listen to 
what you say, and I will do all that I promised. I will speak 
to that lady about you. I will place you with her as a pupil, 
if she consents. I will further your wishes by every means in 
my power. But all this is not to be done in a day. We must 
find out if you really possess dramatic talent or not" 

"You believed so once," poor Bridget said, with tears 
in her eyes, "and I have improved since then. I know a 
hundred passages of Shakespeare by heart. I always intended 
to become an actress, after what you said to me at Beech- 
holme Park." 

'• You were quite right to persevere, and this very night 
you shall recite to me, and I will give you my opinion. But, 
as I say, we had better not be too precipitate." 

" But," Bridget cried, still out of heart, and a trifle out of 
temper, " you would be impatient if you were in my place, I 
am sure. We all want money so much, and none can earn 
it but I. Uncle Bryan is very poor, aunt Emmie said so, and 
the doctor says that, if Hilary gets a cough this winter, he 
must go to the sea. Where is the money to come from ? I 
must begin at once." 

"You are a good girl, and deserve encouragement," 
Papillon answered, now assuming a paternal and authoritative 
air. " But, my dear child, you must remember that two years 
and a half have passed since the time you speak of. I cannot 
now be sure that this lady will consent to take you. I cannot 
promise you that I shall also be of the same opinion. I may 
find you less fitted for the stage than I did then. Will you 
not trust in me, and believe in me, anyhow? Of one thing I 
assure you, and that is, that I will be your staunch friend as 
long as I live." 

"And if not by acting, how can you help me to earn 
money?" Bridget asked, struggling against her disappoint- 
ment. 

" We will see. We will reflect. We will hear what your 
aunt Helwyse says," Papillon answered, cheerfully. 

" I want to do as aunt Helwyse does," Bridget began, in 
her former eager voice. " If I were in aunt Helwyse's place 
now, I need not be separated from my darling Hilary. I 
could help the poor boys. I could do a dozen things." 

" Well, Hilary shall come and see you ; and if you want 
money to send him to the sea, I will give it to you. You are 
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— my — adopted — child — now," Papillon said, hesitating over 
the unsavoury words — "and must accept what I choose to 
give you." 

" No," Bridget said stoutly, " I came to you because you 
promised to help me towards an independence. I did not 
come to take your money and be idle. If you won't let me 
work for my living, I shall go away. I shall go to the school- 
mistress at Stoke Newington." 

" There are more ways than one of earning your living," 
Papillon went on, feeling very Mephistophelean. " You will at 
least give me time to decide upon what is best. To listen to 
you, one would think that you doubted my interest — and 
affection — for you." 

" I do not doubt it a bit I am not ungrateful ; I only 
want you to understand exactly what is in my mind. If we 
only half understand each other, we might go on quarrelling 
for ever," she said, with that unsophisticated downrightness he 
found so charming. " Will you hear me recite to-night, and 
see that lady to-morrow ? " 

" Certainly. What else do you want me to promise ?" 

" And if she approves of me, and is willing to receive me 
as a pupil, will you let me go at once? " 

"No, I cannot promise that. I must think the matter 
over a little. I must first quite make up my mind that a 
dramatic career is the best that could be chosen for you. I 
am so much older than yon, Bridget, I know so much better 
what life is, and what the world is ; ought I not, in fairness to 
us both, to give myself ample time to consider a decision so 
important?" 

Bridget was silent. Why had he not thought of all this 
before ? Something of what was going on in that busy brain 
he githered from her downcast looks. 

" At any rate, rest assured that I am only thinking of your 
interests and your happiness when I say this," he added, very 
kindly ; " and meanwhile, you shall not be idling away your 
time. I will this very day engage a music-mistress for you, 
and you shall also have lessons in singing. By-the-by, have 
you ever learned to read and write ? " 

Thereupon both laughed merrily, but Bridget confessed that 
there were " hard words in English she could not spell," and 
she had not yet got beyond the rule of three in arithmetic. 

" Then you have plenty to do for the present," Papillon 
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said ; " and as to the singing, you know, my dear Bridget, an 
actress must know how to sing." 

" I am afraid it will cost you a good deal," Bridget replied, 
looking serious. 

14 Nonsense ! That is my affair — yours is to learn as much 
as you can, and make up for lost time. The music mistress 
and the singing-master shall come to-morrow, and we will do 
spelling and sums together every morning after breakfast" 

Bridget was delighted at this prospect of improving herself. 
When Papillon left her, and the long gossipy midday meal with 
Mrs. Plumsted was over, she sat down and wrote a long letter to- 
Hilary with a cheerful face. The letter written and posted, she 
was wondering how she should contrive to get through the four 
hours that must elapse before Papillon's return, when a welcome 
message came from Mrs. Plumsted — namely, would Miss Brid- 
get like to help her to tie down the apple jelly ? She ran down- 
stairs joyfully, and there were so many pots to be tied down, 
and so many labels to be written, that the time passed very 
quickly. 

" How handy you are, to be sure, miss ! " said the admiring; 
Mrs. Plumsted — "quite domesticated, I see; and as I always 
say, handiness is worth all the book-learning in the world— 
leastways, to women — men can afford to be helpless, for God 
made them otherwise. But bless me, miss, we womenfolk 
must try to save a penny where we can. It's the curse of the 
apple, I say, though surely I don't blame Eve as much as some 
people. Think of being shut up in a garden all day long with 
no one else to speak to but a man, miss, and you as idle as he, 
and neither one nor t'other able to get away. Why, miss, any- 
thing by way of a change would be jumped at by the best of us, 
were it a sight of the Father of Lies himself." 

Bridget replied that she certainly should have liked a little 
housekeeping and needlework, had she been in Eve's place. 
Then, as their task was over, and the clock pointed to a quarter 
to seven, she ran upstairs to watch for Papillon's return. 

He saw the eager face peering out of the cheery, fire-lit 
room, and when she opened the door for him, and caught 
hold of his arm joyfully, he felt that home-coming was a plea- 
sant thing. He had thought of Bridget during the day, and 
had paused before a jeweller's shop contemplating a tempting 
row of little gold watches, asking himself whether he might 
venture to give her one ; but his better judgment decided that 
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he might not. He even refrained from taking home a flower 
or a book for her, so anxious was he to retain her good opinion. 
Perhaps it was one of the best results of Bridget's coming that 
she obliged him to exercise self-denial in little things. To 
have pleased her by the gift of a trinket would have been a 
cheaply-bought favour indeed, yet, under the circumstances, he 
could hardly resist the temptation. He wanted to please her, 
but he had already found that it was not to be done in the way 
easiest to himself. 

The dinner was as lively as the breakfast had been. Brid- 
get was resolved not to fret about Hilary, but to throw heart 
and soul into her readings, her music-lessons, everything that 
would help to bring them together again. She was young, too,, 
and in extreme youth the most passionately tenacious natures 
can no more resist outward impressions than young plants 
the influence of showers and sunshine. The spaciousness, 
freedom, and old-fashioned elegance of her new home im- 
pressed her cheerfully, in spite of the great void and aching 
wistfulness she felt whenever she thought of Hilary. 

Like many richly-endowed, generous young natures, Bridget 
had hitherto suffered from want of breathing room, spiritually 
and physically. She had been cramped, cooped up, hedged 
in, body and mind, fitted to a Procrustean-like bed, as many 
another woman to a place too small alike for her powers and 
her will. Here she found herself much less fettered and ham- 
pered. She could sit down to the piano, walk out, stay at 
home, as she pleased ; she could say a dozen things to Papillon 
she would not have ventured to say to aunt Emmie. Bridget 
loved uncle Bryan tenderly, and felt that she could have gone 
to him in her troubles, but he had so many troubles of his own ! 

Patrick was too mere a child at present to enter into her 
feelings on. many subjects, aunt Helwyse was often away, thus. 
it came about that, when she found herself sitting opposite to 
her new protector at dinner-time, or handed him his cup of tea, 
standing, daughter-like, whilst he .drank it, there was no more 
reserve, or consciousness of necessity for reserve, in her mind 
than if it were really uncle Bryan instead. 

He, on his side, delighted in these sweet girlish confi- 
dences, and encouraged her to make a friend of him by divers 
little arts. It was a melancholy fact that she found him so old, 
but it consoled him to think that she would herself grow older 
in time. Such confidingness and candour were delicious in their 
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way, but when a year or two had passed over her head, they 
would inevitably be replaced by a shyness and reserve more 
attractive still. Meantime, nothing could be more refreshing 
to a spoiled man of the world just beginning to feel middle- 
aged, and "bored" generally, than so novel and unexpected a 
relationship. Bridget, full of Hilary all the time, and ready to 
shed tears whenever she spoke to him, loved Papillon with the 
grateful, unstinting love of a child for its benefactor. The 
anxiety reigning in her uncle's house, the numerous daily cares 
which she could not soften, the sad little quarrels between aunt 
Emmie and uncle Bryan — all these things were fresh in her 
mind, and Papillon was the guardian angel who had stepped 
in to help them all by helping her. What would she not do 
for him ! How would she not serve him to show her gratitude ! 

When the dinner was over, and tea had been sent up into 
the drawing-room, Bridget serving it, Papillon said hesitatingly: 

" My dear little girl, take up your work and listen to me for 
a few minutes before you begin your recitations. You will not 
interrupt me, will you ?" 

" That depends," Bridget answered, with demureness. In 
some respects, the experiences of her early life had made her 
a little old. She said and did things in a prim, old womanish 
way, very pretty and amusing in a girl of seventeen, just deve- 
loping into a woman and a beauty. "That depends," she 
reiterated ; then, taking up Hilary's little stocking, knitted 
away as fast as she could. 

" Now that everything is so nicely settled, you must let me 
treat you exactly as if you were my own child. Not to do so 

would be " he hesitated between the words ungrateful and 

unbecoming, and finally forsook both for another — " not to do 
so would be embarrassing to us both. We must begin as we 
intend to go on, and then we shall not disagree about trifles." 

Bridget opened her large eyes, and looked up half roguishly, 
half alarmed. What could such an exordium mean ? 

" You must have an allowance" — and again he hesitated — 
" like most girls of your age, to buy your clothes with, you 
understand." 

" I want no new clothes. My box is coming to-morrow," 
Bridget said, looking inclined to be rebellious. 

" But clothes wear out ; and there are many little things 
you will need from day to day." 

" What kind of things ? I have never had any- money in 
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my life. I never want any — to spend, I mean. When I begin 
to earn money, it will be for my poor boys and our little house." 
" Well, in the meantime it will be much better for you to 
have a little purse of your own than to be going to your uncle 
or your aunt Helwyse. Indeed, that I could not permit, any 
more than I can permit you to be without money." 

And, saying this, he put on an absurdly grave and patri- 
archal air. 

" Ah ! I understand," Bridget said, dropping her work, and 
looking on a sudden full of mortification and concern, "you 
are ashamed of my shabby appearance? You want me to 
wear a dress with flounces, and a bonnet with a feather in it?" 

" No, indeed, I much prefer you as you are ; and to show 
you that I am in earnest, I will tell you what you shall do 
with your first quarter's allowance, if you like. You shall send 
Hilary to the sea." 

Bridget's face became suddenly radiant, and then as- 
suddenly overcast. 

"It would be delightful if I had done anything for the 
money. The cold weather is so trying to him ; and I know it 
would be the best thing possible. But what right have I to the 
money ? No, Mr. Papillon, do not say another word about it, 
please." 

" Listen to me a minute. Bridget, you came here, did you 
not, to make my home your home, to accept my protecton, 
counsel, help, to regard me in every way as your true friend 
and best adviser. How are we to live together, how am I to 
do my duty to you, if you throw obstacles in the way of every 
intention, and oppose my most trifling wish ? There is nothing 
I will not try to do in order to please you. Will you refuse ta 
do so small a thing for my pleasure ? " 

And, saying this, still looking aggrieved, paternal, everything 
but like himself, Papillon took a cheque for twenty pounds 
from his pocket-book, and placed it on the table. 

"Shall we vex each other about such a trifle? I don't 
want you to accept the cheque because it would be getting my 
owli way. I only want you to understand that for the present, 
whilst you are a mere child, you must look to me for every- 
thing. And I also want you to be easy in your mind about 
the little boy. How can you throw heart and soul into your 
work — whatever it be — if the cold weather makes Hilary ill ? " 

This was too much for Bridget. She forgot everything now 
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except that Papillon was beautifully good and kind, and, taking 
up the cheque very tenderly — was it not a passport to health 
for her darling ? — kissed his signature, then, crossing over to 
where he sat, she took up his right hand and pressed it to her 
lips again and again. 

" I hope I do not appear ungrateful. Indeed — indeed I 
will love you as you deserve," she said, with that childish 
candour he felt at the same time so delicious and so provoking. 
Thus peace was made between them. Her scruples being once 
overcome, Bridget could talk of nothing else but the cheque. 
Placing it on the table before her, and resting her head on both 
arms, she said, with an ever-increasing delight, as she gazed 
and gazed on her new treasure: 

" Twenty pounds ! What a large sum of money ! When 
shall I ever earn twenty pounds, I wonder ? " she soliloquised, 
Papillon apparently reading his evening paper, but smiling 
inwardly as he listened. " But I will not send it all to aunt 
Emmie, of course ; I will keep back five, and send the rest for 
Hilary's trip to the sea. Miss Wren would take him, and they 
could go to our old lodgings." On a sudden she said, looking 
up, " Mr. Papillon, may I change this to-morrow, and write at 
once to aunt Emmie ? " 

41 Now the money is yours, you can, of course, do as you 
like with it," Papillon answered. " But why not enclose the 
whole to save trouble ? " 

" No," Bridget replied, shaking her head and looking very 
wise ; " I shall keep some of it for myself. If I did not you 
would be giving me more, I know." 

"Well, do as you please, my dear. And now suppose you 
begin your recitations?" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IN THE LION'S DEN. 

It was not without many misgivings that Mr. Starffe set out on 
the errand he had undertaken for his friend. He was 
little used to business of any kind, had never encountered 
a creditor, much less a money-lender, in his life, and felt sure 
o£ blundering out ofnrery zeal on Bryan's behalf. Still he tried 
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to put on an easy, self-composed air as he approached the 
dingy little office whither poor Bryan had resorted in his 
dire need. His mind had long been made up as to what he 
should say, whilst buttoned up safely in an inner pocket were 
two or three bank-notes, to be resorted to if all else failed. 
What precisely took place on that occasion the curate never 
related, but he was somewhat fond of dwelling upon the opening 
incidents in after life. Just as the sea-faring man delights to 
recount his most thrilling shipwreck by the fireside, as the 
veteran pleases himself by recalling some sanguinary campaign, 
as the lion-hunter loves to horrify his hearers by the narrative 
of his doughtiest encounter, so Mr. Starffe feasted on the re- 
collections of his solitary passage of arms with Apollyon, his 
one interview with Mephistopheles, his first and last contest with 
Evil Incarnate ! 

" When I stood on the threshold," he would say, " I felt 
like Daniel thrust into the lion's den; when I saw what kind of 
men I had to deal with, I compared myself with David con- 
fronting Goliath of Gath; and when I stepped out into the 
daylight, I thanked the Lord as Shadrach, Meshech and Abed* 
nego, escaped from the fiery furnace. " 

If Mr. Starffe was thus impressed, his interlocutors, namely, 
the money-lenders, were certainly no less so. The curate was, 
in fact, as novel an apparition in those precincts as Gulliver 
among the Brogdingnagians, and when he brought out a card, 
stammering, " The Reverend John Starffe, curate of St. Philip's, 
Hornsey, and a friend of Mr. Fleming's, if you please, gentle- 
men," the gentlemen in question visibly tittered, and but for a 
suspicion of what was hidden in their visitor's innermost pocket, 
would doubtless have at once sent him about his business. But 
the money once scented (and there are eyes that can detect a 
bank-note, be it ever so cautiously concealed behind several 
layers of broadcloth), there ensued a struggle which might have 
been ludicrous, were it not painful. 

Mr. Starffe was determined not to part with his money 
except on certain conditions favourable to Bryan, his antago- 
nists were determined to obtain it without any conditions at all, 
and the curious process by which this was done might have 
afforded hints to Macchiavelli himself. 

It had never occurred to Bryan or Mr. Starffe that there 
were human beings without softness of heart They had soft 
hearts themselves, and they never doubted but that others were 
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similarly endowed. Thus Bryan naturally hoped some good of 
his friend's intervention. These people might not believe him 
when he asked ten days' delay in order to see his employers — 
now absent — and get the necessary advance ; but would they 
doubt the word of a clergyman and a near neighbour, one, 
moreover, who had known him for years? They did not 
surely take everyone to be a cheat and a liar? But neither 
Bryan nor the curate saw the matter from the money-lenders* 
point of view, which was simply and solely speculative and 
pecuniary. Bryan had made a mess of his affairs, and when 
he had sought their aid, he had accepted their terms. Whether 
they were ruinous or not was his affair, not theirs, and he had 
taken the initiative, not they. 

" You see, sir," said one of the two men whom Mr. Starffe 
found in the office, " you may be a clergyman of undoubted 
respectability and standing, or you may not. That is not our 
affair. All we want is our money, and we must get it as best 
we can. If all the people who ever sat eyes on Mr. Fleming 
since he was born, came with the same story, what difference 
would it make to us ? " 

" Well," Mr. Starffe said, " I will tell you again and again, 
I will pledge myself to pay fifty pounds of the entire sum at 
the end of ten days. How short a period that is to wait " 

" We don't say that it is not ; but it is not the period men- 
tioned in our little agreement. Where would business be if 
people did not stick to their agreements ? You are a clergy- 
man, sir ; surely you ought to agree with us that what a man 
signs to, that he must abide by. Where is the law, where is 
justice, where is business of any kind, if a man's signature 
stands for naught ? " 

" And where is Christian charity, if you so press an honest 
man, the father of a family, straitened by reason of his benevo- 
lence, rather than his faults ? " asked the curate, in a voice of 
pathetic remonstrance. But the well-intentioned words damaged 
his cause, and, more than anything else he could have said, 
helped to expedite that little journey already spoken of. 
How the twenty pounds so safely stowed away in his inner- 
most pockets got transferred into his adversaries' cash-box, 
he hardly knew ; but, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary, 
and almost with magical mystery and expedition, there they 
went ! 

" We can't alter our agreement, but, to oblige you, we will, 
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in consideration of your little present, extend the period to five 
days. That is a very long time. And, meanwhile, you must 
remember, sir, that we have no kind of guarantee for our 
money. We are fathers of families as well as our clients, and 
have awkward customers to deal with sometimes, I assure 
you," said the head of the firm, blandly, when the transaction 
was concluded. 

" You need be afraid of no dirty tricks here," Mr. Starffe 
said warmly. " Mr. Fleming is a gentleman and a man of 
honour, and if I had the means, I would undertake the sole 
responsibility of the debt at once." 

" We do not doubt it, sir, but you see such is not the case, 
and two hundred and thirty pounds is a very large sum. What 
have we got to show for it ? Your two little bank-notes and a 
piece of paper that may prove not worth a straw. You don't 
know what losses we are subject to. Only last week one of 
our clients got away his furniture in the night, and we had a 
dead loss of eighty pounds." 

" Well," said the curate, taking up his hat, " I can only 
repeat that you will not find you have swindlers to deal with in 
this case. I am much obliged to you. Good-day." 

Then he went away, feeling far from elate. With the 
utmost desire to help his friend, he had done next to nothing, 
and had also thrown his twenty pounds into the bottom of the 
sea. A short respite was obtained, certainly, but at what a 
cost ! Bryan's debt was not lessened, the bond was not can- 
celled, he was still held fast in the gripe of the vampires, and, 
meantime, there was twenty pounds gone for ever ! " What a 
fool I have been 1 " he mused, as he walked towards King's 
Cross station. " Why did I not get a respectable lawyer to go 
to these people ? Why did I think myself a match for their 
astuteness? Had the money gone as part-payment of the 
debt, I might well have congratulated myself, but as it is, I am 
so much out of pocket, and Bryan no better off. Oh ! the 
out-and-out fool that I have proved myself!" 

He felt so deplorably out of heart, and so utterly weary and 
woe-begone, that before proceeding any further, he indulged 
himself in the unprecedented luxury of a glass of sherry and a 
sandwich at a coffee-house. Then, feeling a little revived, and 
more hopeful about affairs generally, he despatched a short note 
to Bryan, telling him of the five days' grace obtained, but of 
course not mentioning the price. 

c 
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" After all," he reflected, as the train brought him nearer 
and nearer to Kensington, " five days is a long time, Helwyse 
will surely be back within five days ? Bryan can arrange some* 
thing with his employers ; all will yet be made straight." Then 
he dwelt on the cheerful side of things, and even when informed 
that Helwyse had not yet fixed the date of her return, refused 
to be cast down. 

" You see, sir," said Mrs. Bray, " Miss Helwyse, like all 
folks who paint pictures — I've known many, I can assure you, 
and they are all alike — never takes account of time. She 
wrote a month ago, and told me to have everything ready, and 
how I hurry-scurried about to get everything clean and that, 
you wouldn't believe; and, bless your heart, I daresay she's 
safe and sound where she was then. If we hadn't all clocks, so 
to say, in our insides, for which the Lord be praised, Miss 
Helwyse, and such like, would never come to meals, that's 
certain ; but lor* a mercy, the Almighty foresaw how it would 
be with clever folks when he made them, and so, with a little 
contrivance, they are kept to regular hours like the rest ! But 
I do wish Miss Helwyse would write, for I never know when 
she will ring at the front door, looking as calm and pleasant as 
if she had only just walked to the post ; and I'm sure, if it's one 
chop, it's twenty I've had ready for her, fearing she might come 
late on a Saturday night." 

" Would Mr. Freeland know more of her movements ? " 
asked Mr. Starffe. 

" Well, sir, you might ask him, to be sure, and he's just at 
this moment working with the young gentleman, Master Am- 
brose, at Mrs. Corn well's — that's the lady Miss Helwyse is 
travelling with." 

" Ves. I will go and inquire, anyhow," answered the 
curate, and went away, bowing with such politeness as to 
make Mrs. Bray declare that, "after all said and done, and 
the many parsons who had gone over to Rome, and the Pope, 
and Perdition, and That, there is no set of men so civil- 
spoken to unprotected females and so harmless in a house as 
clergymen." 

Mr. Starffe found Freeland and Ambrose mounted on high 
stools, in a new music-room lately added to Mrs. Cornwell's 
handsome house. This time Freeland was following out no 
design furnished by another, but the suggestions of his own 
fancy, and his fresh and airy decorations promised to make 
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the music-room exactly what it ought to be. The two de- 
scended from their perches with a smile of welcome, and 
Ambrose proudly led their visitor from panel to panel, crying, 
"Are we not doing lovely things, Mr. Starffe? Is not this 
bunch of lilies beautiful? Is not this peacock superb?" and 
so on, anxious for all the praise he could possibly get. He 
was now a tall, well-grown lad of thirteen and a half, and 
looked the very im personification of hope, youth, and self- 
satisfaction. Not all Freeland's efforts, nor Helwyse's influ> 
ence, could drive that quality out of the boy, but otherwise 
both had reason to be proud of their pupil. 

Freeland looked graver, older, and a trifle careworn, 
Mr. Starffe thought, and, he could but notice, answered his 
eager questions about Helwyse in a thin, far-off, unresponsive 
tone. Do we not detect these differences at once ? The 
voice that greeted our ears a little while ago, joy-laden, 
triumphant, rich in sound as the Hallelujah Chorus, has been 
robbed of all its fulness and all its sweetest music, saddening 
us now like plaintive sea-waves beating on a barren shore. 
The curate marked the change, and could only suppose that 
Helwyse had in some way or other vexed her friend, for so 
she certainly regarded him. 

"I do most particularly want to see Miss Helwyse," he 
said, having sent Ambrose out of the room on some specious 
pretext " I think I may not be violating confidence if I just 
hint to you that her brother has got into trouble, and it is 
quite on my own account that I look to her to help him." 

" Of course," Freeland said, still speaking in that remote, 
unanswering voice. " I am very sorry, but I think you may 
rely on Miss Helwyse being home in two days. I will show 
you her last note to me." 

And so saying, he took a letter from his pocket-book, how 
mechanically, how coldly ! In former days his fingers would 
have handled the missive caressingly and proudly, as a mother 
the curls of her first-born ; but now he opened the paper with 
no more alacrity than if it had been an ordinary document, 
and read : 

"Dear Mr. Freeland, 

" Thank you very much for kindly looking after my 
pictures for the winter exhibitions ; and I am sure the frames 
will be just what I should have chosen myself. We have been 

o 2 
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delayed, but are really to start to-morrow, and expect to be a 
week on our homeward journey. Mrs. Cornwell was glad to 
get your message, and Mr. Kingsbury, who joined us at 
Chamouni, desires me to say how much he is obliged to you 
for doing his commissions. We are all well, and with kind 
love to Ambrose, believe me, 

" Yours truly, 

"Helwyse Fleming. 
"Lausanne^ Oct. 5, 186 — ." 

" Unless their plans are changed at the last moment," Free- 
land added, " they will certainly arrive the day after to-morrow ; 
and the housekeeper here tells me that she shall have every- 
thing in readiness on that day. They might be here to-morrow 
even ; and I know from former notes that Miss Helwyse is very 
anxious to get back after so long an absence. It is now six 
months since she went away." 

"Well, I will run down to Kensington again to-morrow 
evening on the chance. I shall be most thankful to see her. 
I may, I am sure, just mention that it is about money ; and 
though Mr. Fleming would not, I know, go to his sister him- 
self, I feel quite sure she will not blame me for taking the 
initiative." 

"No, surely," answered Freeland, adding, with a sudden 
look of his old self, a transient echo of the lost voice, a passing 
ray of the vanished joy — "I think there is nothing Miss Helwyse 
would not sacrifice for her brother." 

"She is so good, so kind, so generous !" cried the curate, 
thinking he might give way to his enthusiasm in Freeland's 
hearing. "And so gifted ! " He thought it unbecoming in a 
clergyman to add " And so beautiful 1 " though the words were 
on his lips. Freeland sat like a statue. 

" And so charming in her ways ! " he said instead. " I 
never saw a young lady less spoiled by flattery and good fortune. 
I am sure she is just as simple and unaffected when she takes 
tea with us all now as if she were nobody at all, though her 
pictures are sold whilst yet on her easel, and last May they 
were praised in the Saturday Review /" 

Still Freeland made no response. The curate's naive 
speeches no longer elicited even a smile. 

" Of course, I am not going to say that we see as much of 
her as we used to do," continued Mr. Starffe, bent on explaining 
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himself, and, as he thought, making matters pleasant all round. 
"She has a reputation to keep up, and a large circle of ac- 
quaintances incumbent on the position she has made for her- 
self in society. We must all remember that ; but I do affirm, 
and I am sure no one can contest the point, that Miss Helwyse 
is as little spoiled by success as a peach is spoiled by hanging 
in the sun/ 1 and he looked so determined to have an answer, 
that Freeland felt constrained to reply. 

" I hope not," he said drily, and suddenly rising, added : 
"Suppose we walk through the reception-rooms? There 
are some good modern pictures in the library, and one 
or two foreign nick-nacks worth looking at." Then he 
entered with such obstinate animation into the merits of this 
picture and that, and was so voluminously historic concerning 
a piece of Marie- Antoinette furniture, that, do all he could, 
Mr. StarfTe was not able to edge in another word about 
Helwyse, 

Soon Ambrose came running after them with a message to 
each of the children, and a little parcel, containing a broken 
knife, three marbles, and a lump of liquorice for Norah. 

" And please tell them all how beautifully I paint now," he 
said, " and that next Michaelmas I am to be paid ten shillings 
a week, and directly aunt Helwyse comes back we are all to 
go home for the day, Mr. Freeland, auntie, and I ! " 

"Nay, you must make no promises for me, dear lad," 
Freeland said. " I shall have no day to myself for a long time. 
But do you not think you had better go back to your work, 
whilst I accompany Mr. StarfTe to the gate ? " 

The boy obeyed, though inwardly puzzled at Freeland's 
terrible regard to minutes. What difference could a few 
minutes here and there make in a long day's work ? 

" That is a clever boy, and a good boy," Freeland said, 
whilst taking his visitor round the garden — "a little conse- 
quential, and sadly idle at times, but without grave faults." 

"What a pleasure it must be to you to have a young 
companion always I And I suppose, when Miss Helwyse is 
at home, you see her constantly? That must indeed be a 
recompense for any trouble your pupil gives you ? " cried the 
curate. 

Again Freeland's look and manner changed, and this time 
so conspicuously that the curate could no longer contain his 
curiosity. He remembered how cordially Freeland had 
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welcomed Helwyse to his house two or three years ago — how 
, charming and Christian-like had seemed such intercourse 
between two people in different ranks of society — how 
delightful had been every incident of that well-remembered 
visit 1 Now all was changed, and he burned to know the 
reason why. 

•• I hope, my dear sir," he said with friendly concern, 
"that you and Miss Helwyse are as good friends as ever? 
Miss Helwyse always speaks of you in the highest terms, I 
am sure." 

"Oh, we are excellent friends 1 M Freeland answered, a 
flavour of bitterness in the speech escaping the curate's 
perceptions. 

"I am delighted to hear you say so. I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to learn that anything had occurred to mar 
so agreeable an acquaintance. Miss Helwyse is too good 
and kind to cast off old friends because of increasing good 
fortune." 

Freeland listened in silence, and, not till they reached the 
gate and were on the point of making their adieux, did he give 
any sign of animation. Then on a sudden his face glowed 
with the love and eagerness of former days, and he said: 
" Must you trouble her about these things directly she returns 
from her holiday tour? It is hard upon her." 

" I fear there is no help for it. It is a long story, and one 
which I do not feel at liberty to repeat ; but as I said, Mr. 
Fleming is in difficulties, and I am quite sure Miss. Helwyse 
would blame me if I did not go to her for help." 

" Surely she would. And I suppose there is nothing I 
can do ? " 

" Alas, nothing ! " 

" I have money at command," Freeland added hesitatingly \ 
but the curate shook his head. 

"No," he said. "It would not be fair upon either Mr. 
Fleming or yourself to accept your offer, but I thank you 
kindly. There is no one else I feel justified in applying to in 
this strait except Miss Helwyse, though I feel sure that, like 
myself, you would do anything to save her from trouble." 

Then cordially shaking each other by the hand, the two 
men separated, Mr. Starffe pondering on Freeland's changed 
manner concerning Helwyse, Freeland full of anxiety on his 
sweet mistress's behalf. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

LYING IN WAIT FOR HELWYSE. 

There followed such a persistent lying in wait for Helwyse on 
the part of Mr. Starffe and Freeland, that in good Mrs. Bray's 
language — had it been otherwise, and a queer-looking gentle- 
man lodger who was in foreign parts instead of Miss Helwyse, 
and two detectives in private clothes a-prying about the pre- 
mises, she should never have slept in her bed. But she 
accounted for the anxiety to see Helwyse on other and more 
tranquillising grounds. 

"You see," she said to her relation and confidant, the 
greengrocer : " Miss Helwyse keeps carriage company now-a- 
days, and visits amongst the nobility and that, and I'll bet you 
a new pail of snuffers it's Her Majesty herself who wants to see 
her as soon as she gets home. But I, for one, am for America 
and every man his own master, and it isn't lords and ladies 
who'll make Miss Helwyse's fortune, but the talents God has 
given her." Be this as it may, the good woman was naturally 
dying with inquisitiveness t<j know what brought Mr. Starffe 
and Mr. Freeland so regularly every morning and evening, 
and what made them go so disappointedly away. That Hel- 
wyse did not return exactly when expected seemed to Mrs. 
Bray a misfortune alone requiring a considerable amount of 
Christian fortitude. 

" No," she said, when, for the fourth time, the curate made 
his appearance. " No, sir, never as long as I live will I put 
flesh, fish or fowl into the pot without being sure to a moment, 
by Westminster clock, when it will be swallowed. Miss Hel- 
wyse is a sweet young lady, and I love her as my own, who was 
buried on her eighteenth birthday, twenty years ago come 
next May; but if mutton-chops at a shilling a pound, and 
cooked to a turn to fill just anybody's stomach who happens 
to be handy, don't try a Christian woman, nothing will " 

" Well, well," answered the curate, feeling it his duty to 
put in a scriptural phrase. "Remember Martha, who was 
troubled about many things ; and do you, like Mary, choose 
the better part. These are small misfortunes." 

" Not to womenfolk, sir — I beg pardon, and I always say, 
sir, there ought to be two Catechisms and two sets ot Com- 
mandments, one for those who cooks victuals and the other 
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for those who eats 'em — for males and females, I mean. Now 
there's mashed potatoes — a trifle to a gentleman like you, but 
not to me, who knows the price and the job it is to get them 
floury, and I assure you, sir, not another dish will I prepare 
till I see Miss Helwyse ready to sit down to it with my own 
eyes " 

"That will be prudent; but she will surely arrive to- 
morrow morning. What does Mr. Freeland say ? " 

" Mr. Freeland, sir, is one of those men who never says 
anything. It isn't his tongue that will witness against him 
on the Judgment Day." 

" Then he has heard nothing, I suppose ? " 

"To be sure not, sir, or I'm sure he'd be the first to 
put me out of my misery, for he's the softest-hearted man 
alive, and wouldn't kill a fly, even if it lighted on the tip of 
his nose " 

" Well, I will look in again to-morrow morning," said the 
poor curate, looking sadly down-hearted. " Thank you, kindly, 
ma'am, for your information." And then he took his weary 
way back to Hornsey. It was a long journey to make so 
often, and the time could be ill spared from the curate's other 
duties ; the expense, too, was something to a man who already 
discharged various fixed, as well as floating benevolences, out 
of the narrowest means. All these sacrifices, and more, he was 
willing to make a dozen times over for Helwyse's sweet sake ; 
but what if they were made in vain ? The allotted period was 
drawing terribly near, and all expedients resorted to had as 
yet failed. If Helwyse did not return in time, the dreaded 
threat would be carried into execution, and ruin and disgrace 
would overwhelm the little household at Hornsey Rise. No 
wonder, as he thought of these things, the curate found his 
homeward journey long and dreary. 

And next morning the situation was not changed. Hel- 
wyse had neither come nor written. Autumn gales were 
blowing in the Channel, so that her return seemed more 
problematical than ever, and meantime, the fatal moment was 
drawing very near. What can be done, thought poor Mr. 
Starffe despairingly, as he recalled Bryan's careworn looks, 
Emilia's tears, and the general dismay and disorder reigning 
in the home, once so tranquil and joyous. With a saddened 
countenance and a step that dragged heavily he was turning 
homewards for the seventh time since that anxious lying in 
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wait for Helwyse had begun, when he encountered Freeland 
hastening to meet him. 

"I felt sure I should catch you, sir," he said, and then, 
without apology, turned back to accompany him to the station. 

•'I fear you have no news for me?" asked the curate. 
" Miss Helwyse has not written ? " 

" No. That is exactly why I wanted to meet you to-day. 
I think perhaps these gales may delay her return some days 
longer. Indeed, there is so much uncertainty about Miss 
Fleming's movements at all times, that I think we ought to act 
in the matter without any reference to her whatever." 

" Alas ! what is to be done ? Where are we to turn for 
the large sum of money that is needed ? I can only furnish a 
third, and you do not know the nature of these people into 
whose clutches poor Fleming has fallen, Mr. Freeland. They 
would suck the life-blood out of an honest man, rather than 
forfeit a penny of their unrighteous gains ! They will have the 
whole, or nothing, and if it is not forthcoming by eight o'clock 
to-night, our poor friend will be sold out of house and 
home ! " 

" You say you can furnish a third of the money," Freeland 
continued eagerly. " I will tell you, then, what is to be done. 
I have a little store in the bank, and rather than have any 
harm happen to kith or kin of Miss Fleming's, I would take it all 
out to-morrow, even if I were sure of never seeing it again. 
But I lend it merely for the time — that is to say, a friend lends 
it, for I must beg of you on no account to mention my name 
in the matter — and when Miss Fleming comes back, she and 
her brother can repay the loan to you. This seems the only 
way of getting out of the difficulty." 

" God bless you, my dear sir," cried the enraptured Starffe, 
with tears of joy and gratitude running down his cheeks. 
"That is acting like a true friend and Christian gentleman 
indeed ! And how grateful our sweet friend will be to you ! " 
He was so much overcome by Freeland's liberality, that he had 
quite forgotten the condition. 

" But Miss Fleming is to know nothing about it," Freeland 
answered, almost impatiently. " I could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, openly come forward at such a time. You can 
easily understand the reason why." 

Then, seeing Mr. Starffe's unenlightened look, he added, 
with mixed pride and humility, dignity and self-abasement : 
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"You forget, sir, that I should be presumptuous in acting 
as you or any other friend of Miss Fleming's might do. I am 
only her friend on sufferance, perhaps, I ought rather to say, 
by courtesy ; " and he smiled bitterly as he spoke. 

" But Miss Helwyse, I am convinced, does not feel the 
distinction," said the curate. 

" It is nevertheless there," Freeland answered in the same 
•voice. 

•• Yes, perhaps, in the eyes of the common herd," con- 
tinued the irrepressible Mr. Starffe, quite unconscious of his 
companion's irresponsive looks ; " but never of the select few, 
and, I need not add, of Miss Helwyse. She always speaks of 
you as of one of her best, most valued friends ; and she has not 
a particle of pride or worldliness, I am sure, in her composition. 
Does she ever let you feel that there is any difference — we will 
say between your position and mine, or your position and Mr. 
Kingsbury's, for instance? I met you both in the studio one 
day once, do you remember, and she asked your opinion, and 
talked to you, and shook hands with you when you went away 
— in fact, treated you both precisely alike ? " 

This was too much for Freeland's patience. He liked Mr. 
StarfiVs company well enough — he had felt inclined to talk of 
Helwyse half-an-hour ago — but these well-meant apologies 
and explanations tried him past endurance. There was no 
alternative but to cut the conversation short, and take his 
leave. 

" I am sorry that I cannot accompany you any further, " he 
said, "but, before going, I should be glad of a few more 
particulars." 

" I trust I have said nothing to wound your feelings, my 
dear sir," said the curate, in a self-reproachful voice. " You 
know, I think the wisest and the humblest of us are apt some- 
times to imagine unintended slights and affronts; and Miss 
Helwyse is placed in a peculiarly delicate position in regard to 

"Would you mind telling me a little more about the 
money ? " Freeland put in. 

" Certainly, certainly — only don't let your mind dwell on 
those distinctions you speak of. Miss Fleming is the last 
person in the world to pay any attention to them." 

" Of course — what did you say was the exact sum ? " 

" True, to come to business. Pray forgive me for being 
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a little discursive. You see, I entertain so sincere an ad- 
miration for Miss Helwyse, and so sincere a respect for yourself 
that " 

"Two hundred, thirty-three pounds, and odd shillings, 
I think?" 

" Exactly. Two hundred, thirty-three pounds, seven shil- 
lings, and ninepence. But just permit me to observe that 
I am quite sure, as far as Miss Fleming is concerned, no un- 
pleasantness would arise, even if your name did transpire * 

" And it must be forthcoming by to-night ? " 

"Just so. And though, of course, I will not enlighten 
Miss Helwyse against your wish, you can make your mind easy 
as to her feelings on the subject." 

"Thank you, I must really go now. You may rely on my 
help if Miss Fleming does not return in time; but on the 
conditions I mentioned." 

" Of course. I accept on any conditions. Beggars must 
not be choosers, you know," cried the curate grateiully ; and 
then they separated — Mr. Starffe to hasten home and get 
through his parochial work as fast as he could, and so 
make up for the time spent in running backwards and for- 
wards to Kensington, Freeland to set off for the city, and 
there take the necessary steps concerning the funds re- 
quired. It still thrilled him with exquisite happiness to feel 
that he was serving Helwyse. Hope had vanished long ago, 
and with it that indescribable joy in her presence, and pride 
in her beauty, that had made their daily intercourse a sweet 
and sacred thing. Yet he felt glad that this opportunity had 
come. 

He was a very proud man, and when he had made up his 
mind to follow a line of conduct or duty, would do it un- 
swervingly at any cost. Once convinced of her love for another, 
of the subordinate place he held in her life, no self-sacrifice or 
.suffering was held worthy of comparison with her happiness, 
her severity, her smooth, rounded, artistic existence. His 
passion for Helwyse should never cause her a momentary un- 
easiness, much less a pang of self-reproach. She should never 
know how he had loved her, and when she needed him no 
longer, he would quietly drop out of her life altogether. Whilst 
the boy was with him, this could not be, but the time was 
drawing near when even Ambrose would need him no longer, 
and there would not be that excuse for the friendly intercourse 
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once so delicious, now so bitterly painful, yet a pleasure clung 
to, clutched at desperately, feverishly. 

It was not one thing, but many, that had gradually lifted 
the veil from Freeland's eyes, and had made him realise how 
little he was to her after all. When people talked of Kings- 
bury's admiration for the beautiful young artist, and when the 
report of an engagement as likely to take place between them 
gradually took shape, he still hoped on, or rather, struggled to 
hope on. He had said to himself that the lists were open for 
Arthur Freeland no less than for Edward Kingsbury, that he 
might break a lance for this sweet prize with him as well as any 
other. So he had gone on, wavering between hope and des- 
pair, exultation and disappointment, till he realised at last with 
his own eyes that, however much Helwyse might esteem him 
as a friend, her maiden fancy was already given to another. A 
blind man must have found out thus much, for there were tones 
of her voice that belonged to Kingsbury, and no one else, glad 
little utterances, intended for his ears only, a dozen signs of 
preference the least observant might detect Helwyse, joyous 
ever, was doubly joyous whenever Kingsbury was by. There 
were dresses and ornaments she wore that seemed to belong to 
him, so entirely were they worn in honour of his visits. His 
least little word of praise or approbation made her blush and 
smile with joy. 

But Freeland's company, Freeland's devotion, Freeland*s 
blame or approval were taken as a matter of course, and when- 
ever she thanked him for a service, it was done without a blush 
or a pause for the right word. Must he not have been more 
than blind not to see all this ? And when it was bruited abroad 
that at last Kingsbury's fastidious taste was satisfied, and that 
some kind of tacit understanding existed between the two 
artists, did not everything point to the same conclusion? 
Not even Kingsbury's intimate friends, nor Helwyse's either, 
knew more than the world on this subject. People talked and 
commented, but no one had any reason, except for those already 
stated, to link their names together. Helwyse and Kingsbury 
had ever been the best friends ; much of her success was im- 
puted to his guidance, help, and inspiration. She was said to 
be the only woman-artist of the day whose genius he believed 
in. But it was possible that, after all, people were deceiving 
themselves in imputing to him a tenderer feeling. 

Still the opposite conclusion was the natural one, and, as 
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far as FreelancTs observation went, Helwyse was as remote from 
him now as she could well be. She might not have given any 
promise to Kingsbury ; there could hardly be any doubt that 
she had given him her preference. And then she was already 
winning -both fame and fortune, and these things were of a 
nature to separate Freeland from her more and more. She 
was not changed from her former self. She would never be 
spoiled by the favour or flattery of the world, he said ; and 
very likely, in spite of her own wishes, she was drifting farther 
and farther from her old life, living more and more in and for 
Jhe world. In fact, Helwyse Fleming, the sweet girl-artist, who 
had brought with her such eyes and such ingenuousness from 
her native Ireland, was just now the fashion. Without absolute 
incivility she could not have kept the fashionable world from 
her doors — and at five-and-twenty was it natural that she 
should be uncivil ? Freeland seldom blamed her for accept- 
ing all the homage laid at her feet. Worthless or not, 
it meant something, and he was as proud of her success, 
so called, as poor Bryan. But above all, it meant that hence- 
forth Arthur Freeland was the loneliest man in all the world. 
No wonder that he took refuge in that proud, uncompromising 
reserve the curate had found so difficult to understand ! What- 
ever it might cost him, he was determined to keep his secret 
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TALK IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 

And where was Helwyse all this time ? At the very moment her 
friends at home were conferring so eagerly on the probabilities of 
her return, she was breakfasting with her travelling companions 
at Dover. They had arrived the night before, and were to pro- 
ceed to London that afternoon, after six months' absence in 
Italy and Switzerland. Mr. Cornwell had joined the party 
in Paris for a few days only, but the rest, consisting of Kings- 
bury, Mrs. Cornwell, and two or three other friends, had spent 
the greater part of the time together. What a merry breakfast it 
was, and how delightful were those reminiscences of travel just 
accomplished ! — the spring in Rome and Venice, the summer 
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in Tyrol, the autumn on Lake Como and among the Swiss 
mountains. They had sketched, studied, sunned themselves 
from morning till night, and were returning home, bronzed and 
beautified by the southern sun, freshened and inspired by a 
thousand novel and pleasant experiences. Travel in- such a 
case is not merely a rushing to and fro in railways, a choice, 
more or less, of so many hotels or "sights," but a new life, a 
bright page added to the inner existence, a garden of memory 
to belong to us henceforth and for ever. 

Helwyse, looking fresh as a rose, and perhaps the happiest 
of all, was nevertheless a little silent, a little pensive now and 
then. None had reaped goldener harvests than she, whether 
of mere pleasure, intellectual enjoyment, or artistic inspiration; 
none looked forward with more hope and delight to the work- 
ing days to come. How rich, how abundantly dowered, how 
happy she felt 1 How good the past had been, how radiant 
was the future to look forward to ! 

Yet so intimately connected are our deepest joys and 
sorrows, and so often do they follow one on the heels of 
another, that Helwyse, trembling, asked herself whether, 
indeed, it could be so, whether she was but deluding herself 
that the ordinary portion of mixed good and evil was not in 
store for her as (or others. 

Have we not all had some such experience? We may 
deserve more or less of happiness or we may not, but when it 
comes in ex< ess, when the cup of joy, filled to overflowing, is 
held to our lips, do not our hands tremble and our hearts sink 
within us lest, at the last moment, the coveted potion be dashed 
to the ground for ever? 

Alas ! we learn later that we may safely accept whatever 
the gods bestow, that no matter how abundant their gifts, they 
are sure to take away as much, that alike to the best and to the 
worst of us, good fortune does not come alone. 

Helwyse could not have put her apprehensions into words. 
Perhaps she would have smiled deprecatingly had anyone sug- 
gested them, but she was a little uneasy. She felt a r rad of the 
very intensity of life that made it so well worth having. She 
accused herself of growing egotistical, at least self-absorbed in 
the vivid, many-sided aspect existence had lately assumed. 

And, as was only natural to her in such a state of mind, 
she began reproaching herself for fancied remissness, and for 
having been wanting in sisterly duty to Bryan, and in fiiendli- 
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ness to Freeland. She had seldon written to either during 
those few bright months of travel, she had heard from them 
sehomer still, and perhaps it was her own fault that now, or* 
her homeward journey, a little care would take possession of 
her now and then. Were they all well, Bryan and Emilia and 
the children, Freeland and Ambrose ? Had she done right ir* 
leaving the boy so long? 

These, however, were but passing clouds, soon dissipated 
by a little talk with Kingsbury about projected pictures, a little 
chat with Mrs. Cornwell about common things, and lastly, the 
railway journey to London. Nothing sooner dissipates idle 
care than swift locomotion, and no sooner was she placed 
opposite Kingsbury in a first-class railway carriage, than she 
forgot to torment herself concerning fancied shortcomings, or 
the perplexities of human destiny in general. 

" How delightful to have been away, how much more 
delightful to be back again I" Kingsbury said. "I think you 
and I both feel the same on that point, Miss Fleming !" 

"Yes, indeed." Then closing her eyes with a litile sigh of 
contentment, she added, " There is nothing like a studio to 
make one in love with life." 

"A studio without our own pictures in it ! And when may 

I come and see you, and talk over your Academy subjects ? " 

Of course Helwyse let him fix his own time, and from on© 
topic they went on to another, till they chanced to talk of 
Papillon. 

" There is the happiest man I know," Kingsbury said. 

II Yet he is never serious about anything." 

" Except once, about my poor Bridget," Helwyse answered, 
with a smile. " He really took a great deal of pains at Beech- 
holme Park to teach her arithmetic." 

" What an odd freak ! And Miss Bridget, what has become 
of her ? She promised to grow into a beauty." 

"She is still at ray brother's. Mrs. Cornwell offered to take 
her on this journey with Rosie, but she refused to leave her 
little brother." 

"And the young gentlemen, how many of them are there 
in all? Seven, if I remember rightly." 

"No, indeed," Helwyse said, laughing merrily. "When 
Ambrose says, 'Seven in all are we,' he includes his three 
sisters by adoption, my brother Bryant little girl's. There is 
Bridget, Patrick, the eldest of the boys ; Ambrose, Mr. Free- 
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land's pupil, whom you know, just leaving school ; and Hilary, 
the little one." 

Kingsbury listened with that mild expression of horror he 
always wore when talking of what he called the juvenile 
invasion, but Helwyse, not noticing it, chatted on about 
Bridget and the boys. Patrick was apprenticed to a land- 
surveyor, Freeland spoke well of Ambrose's abilities, Bridget 
was growing handsomer and taller than ever, little Hilary was a 
universal favourite, and so on. She was far from divining 
what was in her hearer's mind as he listened, and she naturally 
believed that his interest in her family arose from a stronger 
interest in herself. 

"I wonder if Freeland would go out to India?" Kings- 
bury asked, after a time. 

"I hope not," Helwyse cried, with a look of dismay. 
" What made you think of such a thing?" 

" I should ' be as sorry to lose him as anyone, but I am 
thinking of his own prospects and advantage. There is a pro- 
ject — very much in the clouds at present, but almost sure, I 
think, to be matured, and ultimately carried into execution — 
of sending out a competent staff of draughtsmen and designers 
to copy the most important works of Indian art in Delhi and 
other ancient cities. I have every reason to believe that 
Freeland could get appointed to the commission if he autho- 
rised me to use my influence. It is a Government affair — one, 
of course, entailing great expense, and also high pay." 

" I do not think Mr. Freeland cares much about money." 

" No, he may be indifferent to that side of the question ; 
but there are other considerations. A man who should under- 
take the leadership of such an enterprise, and carry it out as 
Freeland could and would do, is sure of winning the kind of 
recompense he does value. He would be distinguished ever 
after as a public benefactor, would have the satisfaction of 
having achieved most important work, and would henceforth 
take the place in society he deserves." 

"Ah ! I had not thought of all these things. I hope, for 
his own sake, he will accept, though I should miss him sadly, 
and Ambrose too." 

"He could take Ambrose with him, and better fortune 
could not happen to the boy either. You see," Kingsbury went 
on eagerly, " the whole thing is so novel, so interesting, and so 
exactly suited to an artistic mind like Fre eland's, that I can 
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hardly fancy he would hesitate for a moment, and there is no 
reason whatever for leaving his pupil behind. I speak in the 
public interest more than in Freeland's, after all. Where could 
we find another one like him ?" 

" True ; I should be very glad and very sorry," Helwyse 
said. 

" We should fare badly for picture-frames till we got him 
back again," answered the artist, far from measuring her regret; 
then he added, by way of consolation, and smiling upon her as 
he spoke with that expression of unqualified approval she found 
so encouraging : " In that case you must let me design your 
picture-frames for you instead." 

What could Helwyse say but smile and blush by way of 
answer ? They talked much about Freeland, but more about 
themselves, and the journey seemed far too short, though they 
were travelling by a slow train. Kingsbury found a dozen little 
opportunities of expressing his pleasure in her achievements, 
her company, her conversation, everything belonging to her, 
and as their travelling companions drowsed over their news- 
papers, they could talk unrestrainedly. 

When a pause came, and a mood of thoughtfulness stole 
over both, it was none the less pleasant. What should they be 
thinking about except each other? Perhaps they did not 
realise this thought, but no one observing them would have 
doubted that such was the case. 

Yet with all this interchanged sympathy, friendship, and 
comradeship, not a word had been said by the artist to com- 
promise such agreeable relations. His admiration and interest, 
moreover, might have fairly passed without comment in a man 
so many years older than his pupil and admiring disciple. He 
had never breathed a word that could warrant the general 
report of a deeper feeling on his side. If people chose to draw 
their own conclusions to the contrary, that was their affair ; 
but as far as word of mouth was concerned, Helwyse was still 
free. 

How it was so, could even Kingsbury have explained to 
himself? To-day, for instance, they had been constantly 
thrown together, and if he wanted to say the word that would 
bind or loose for ever, opportunity had been amply afforded. 
Moreover, the human mind is never more disposed towards 
making an important decision than after a long journey. We 
have escaped perils, we have enjoyed pleasures, we have 
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received new impressions, have been made wiser by new ex- 
periences ; what more inclines us to take an irrevocable step to 
bind ourselves by an indissoluble tie, to undertake new respon- 
sibilities, than the frame of mind induced by this mingled 
retrospection and looking forward ? It seems as if so large a 
portion of existence has glided away amid the shifting scenes 
we have left behind, that we must straightway begin to econo- 
mise alike time and enjoyment for the future. We are in a 
hurry to make up for carelessly spent hours, errant fancies* 
wandering 'Jiabits, and would fain erect our little tent and 
settle under its roof for ever and ever. 

Kingsbury was the last man in the world to make haste 
about anything. He was accustomed to be waited for on all 
occasions like a sovereign, to do things in a royal, leisurely 
way, and never find himself too late. And then his life had 
been hitherto so perfect, so well put together, if we may use 
the word, that he was terribly afraid of undoing all by an inju- 
dicious touch. The whole structure might fall to pieces, or be 
disfigured in the eyes of the world, or, at least, incur some 
slight blemish. Now was a time to pause, to reflect, to weigh 
the consequences. He said to himself that if ever a man was 
truly in love with a woman, he was in love with Helwyse ; but 
that love must not be " lord of all " in an entirely well-ordered^ 
nicely-balanced life. He had, perhaps, quite made up his 
mind that he would speak to Helwyse on this last railway 
journey, and certainly opportunity was not wanting. Their 
travelling companions were soon fast asleep, the train did not 
move so rapidly as to prevent conversation, and when he bent 
down to indicate some point in the fleeting landscape, their 
faces almost touched. What easier than to whisper the word 
she must have understood, no matter how softly uttered ? The 
little he had to say could have been said a thousand times, 
and he had started feeling sure that it would be said before 
they reached their destination. Yet the train sped nearer and 
nearer to London, and he still talked of the scenes they 
were passing through, by-gone journeys, pictures, books, and 
the weather. 

Why was it so ? He could hardly have answered. 

"Well," said Mrs. Cornwell to her husband, as the two 
drove in their snug little brougham to Kensington, "I must 
say, in one respect, our much-vaunted journey has proved a 
decided failure. 7 ' 
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"And what is that? As far as I am concerned, travelling 
is always a failure. What a comfort to have a glass of decent 
sherry, and a slice of sirloin to-night ! " 

" I was not thinking of sherry or sirloins, but of something 
much more important. Harry, I have quite lost patience with 
Mr. Kingsbury." 

" I thought you had done that long ago, my dear.'' 

"But I could not suppose he would never make up his 
mind at all. In London, it is, I know, very difficult for people 
to find time to make up their minds, but one would think it 
easy enough in Venice or Switzerland ! Think of the moun- 
tains they have climbed together, the gondolas they have glided 
in, the picture-galleries they have visited. It is a great disap- 
pointment to me." 

" I cannot conceive why it should be. People never marry 
to please their friends." 

" I want her to marry and settle down for her own sake, 
and who so fitted for her in every respect as Mr. Kingsbury ? 
Besides, he has certainly paid her more attention than he ought 
to do, if he means to marry some one else." 

" She must be the best judge of that." 

" But I think Helwyse likes him. I feel sure of it." 

" Well, that does not alter the matter. You see, my dear, 
she may like him, or she may not — very probably she does — 
but, in his case, it may be a matter of mere friendship, you 
know. They have known each other so long, he has been so 
helpful to her in every way. They have been so much thrown 
together, that it is quite possible their liking means friendship, 
and nothing more. If he asked her to marry him, she might 
say yes on the strength of this liking, but if he does not, do not 
take it for granted that Kingsbury has behaved badly, and that 
Helwyse will break her heart." 

" She will not do that, but he would have behaved badly all 
the same." 

" I do not see it. But here we are, thank God ! and I for 
one am not sorry to be home again. I never felt so. disposed 
to dine in my life i " 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

Helwyse quitted her friends at the railway station, and drove 
towards Kensington alone, with a radiant face. She was not 
troubling herself about fancied shortcomings or excess of happi- 
ness any longer. Alike misgiving and apprehension had passed 
away, leaving her with a light heart and a mind at ease. Far 
from feeling the uncertainty her friend so much bewailed as a 
burden she rather dreaded anything that should come in the 
shape of change, even were it added happiness. She thought 
she wanted nothing except to have Kingsbury for her friend, 
to see him often, to feel that her presence pleased him, to strive 
to attain those artistic standards he was always holding before 
her. Why should she desire any change in relations so perfect, 
in a life so rich, so dowered above her poor deserts ? 

How impatient she felt to see her working-room once more* 
to begin the pictures she had so often talked over with him, to 
garner the golden harvests they had reaped together ! Her 
first home-coming from Italy two years and a half ago was not 
nearly so rich in hopes or memories as this, for then they had 
not travelled in company. Now they had the same pleasures 
to look back upon, the same recollections to idealise, the same 
intellectual stores to turn to account, and she felt sure that they 
should see each other very often. That was what she cared 
most about. She wanted Kingsbury's presence more than ever, 
she had become so used to it that she felt a blank when he was 
not by. 

Thus Helwyse explained things to herself as she drove 
home that dusky October afternoon. The sun still struggled 
feebly with the mist, and the dreariest part of the autumn had not 
yet come. But what a change after the sky and foliage of the 
South ! The parks were barren, a few rusty leaves still lingering 
on the trees, a few pale flowers still blooming on the walks, and 
that was all that was left of the summer, still lingering so 
goldenly in the Swiss valleys and Italian vineyards left behind. 

But what were these things to Helwyse? She hardly 
noticed them. She was in that frame of mind when even the 
London climate does not much matter. She scarcely knew 
whether the sun was shining or not. 

It happened that just as her cab turned the corner of her 
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own street, she caught sight of Mr. Starffe's lank figure hasten- 
ing on before in the same direction. The incident struck her 
as being unusual, yet he was so friendly, and had more than 
once come to Kensington on unimportant errands before that 
it gave her no alarm. He stopped at the gate of her home 
looked at the cab narrowly as it approached, then, assuring 
himself that it was indeed Helwyse, hastened to open the door, 
with an expression of mingled relief and concern. 

" I hope all are well at Hornsey ? " were her first words. 

"Yes," Mr. Starffe stammered, begining to realise the 
difficulty of his mission. "Nobody is ill, I assure you." 

"Is anything the matter?" she asked, with a startled air, 
for the curate, having handed her out of the cab, stood by, 
looking strangely helpless and miserable. 

"Everybody is in excellent health. Pray do not be alarmed, 
dear Miss Fleming. It is only — but come inside. I beg 
you " 

" I am sure something must have happened to poor Bryan, 
Emilia, or the children," Helwyse said, turning red and pale, 
and trembling from head to foot. 

" It is only trouble, not illness. I will tell you all about it 
directly. Only come inside, pray — you must be tired, and you 
are standing all the time." 

There was a little fire burning in the studio, and they went 
there, Helwyse dropping into a chair, and waiting for the 
tidings he knew not how best to give. A minute passed thus, 
the curate in his intense pitifulness, seeking such words as might 
soften his evil news, Helwyse watching him, lacking courage to 
interrogate, only with her eyes entreating him to speak. 

" It is nothing that cannot be got over, and I feel sure you 
would wish me to come straight to you," blundered Mr. Starffe. 
" I have been lying in wait for you these four days, only Mr. 
Bryan knows nothing about it. Please do not tell him. He 
has got into difficulties about money. You see, this has been 
such a hard year for him, what with the long illness in the 
house " 

The simple-hearted curate whilst pleading Bryan's cause as 
if before his hard-hearted creditors, forgot the depth of 
Helwyse's affection for her brother. Had Bryan committed a 
crime, that tender, all-forgiving, incomparable, sisterly love would 
have surely pardoned, or at least found excuse. As it was, no 
sooner did Mr. Starffe mention his pecuniary difficulties than 
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Helwyse began reproaching herself for not having loved him 
twice as much. Why ! oh why, had she stayed away so long ? 
Why had she not written oftener, thus encouraging him to tell 
her everything ? Why had she ever allowed the world to come 
between them ? During the last year, she had gone very little 
to Hornsey, partly because she was busier and much more 
taken up by society, than formerly ; partly, also because 
Emilia's vexatious fretfulness would often take the form of 
downright jealousy. Helwyse had felt many a time that her 
sister-in-law was comparing their positions with mingled envy 
and self-compassion. Whilst Emilia was occupied with house- 
wifely, motherly, wifely cares from morning to night, Helwyse 
was leading a deliciously free, untroubled, varied life, painting 
pictures that brought her fame and fortune, visiting in rich 
country houses, travelling abroad, being made a heroine of 
everywhere. Thus, without her affection being lessened, 
Helwyse had gradually got into the habit of visiting Bryan and 
Emilia seldomer and seldomer, and he on his side paid still 
rarer visits to Kensington. Careworn, irritated with himself 
and with all the world, Bryan made constant excuses for staying 
away. Thus it had come about that the brother and sister 
seemed drifting farther and farther from each other's sympathies 
of late, and trouble had fallen on Bryan of which Helwyse 
knew nothing. 

All these things passed across her mind like lightning now, 
and whilst Mr. Starffe was trying to bring forward the most 
convincing arguments on Bryan's behalf, she was taking the 
blame of his misfortunes to herself. She might so easily have 
prevented them, she thought, had she only been less absorbed 
in that happier life from which he was shut out, had she only 
cared for his interests and loved him a little more ! At that 
moment her heart was full of compassion for Emilia as well 
If Bryan was in trouble, Emilia was in trouble also, and all she 
wanted to do was to go to them, help them, comfort them at 
once. 

" Oh ! poor Bryan," she cried, suddenly bursting into tears. 
11 What can I do to help him ? " 

"Everything," said Mr. Starffe cheerfully. "It is merely 
a question of money, you know. He got into debt some time 
ago, and it is really not to be wondered it, seeing the high 
price of everything, and then the long spell of illness in the 
house last spring when you were away, and the debt instead 
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of being paid got bigger and bigger, and now it is very large 
indeed, and " 

" He is not in prison ! " Helwyse said, starting from her 
chair and* taking hold of his arm with a look of mingled terror 
and supplication. " Oh, say he is not in prison ! " 

" No, indeed, it is not so bad as that Take heart, dear 
Miss Helwyse," answered the curate, ready to cry himself at 
the sight of her distress. " Now that you have come home 
and are ready to pay the money, all will be well. I would 
have done it with a heart and a half, but I am a poor man, 
and it is a large sum, as I say. It is two hundred and thirty- 
three pounds and odd shillings in all." 

"I have got the money," Helwyse said, still crying. 
M Why did he not write to me ? Why did no one write ? " 

"I would have written had I known your address, you 
may be sure, but Mr. Bryan only told me a few days ago, and 
you had already started on your homeward journey." 

" Ah ! I forgot. It is I who ought to have written. What 
must Bryan think of me ? " 

" But how could you tell what was happening at home ? 
And there is yet time." Then, seeing that Helwyse had not 
quite realised the situation, he added — "What has made 
Mr. Bryan so anxious is this — the people to whom he owes 
the money have got a bill of sale on his furniture, and unless 
the money is paid by eight o'clock to-night, they can take 
possession. That is why I was so anxious to see you back." 

" Let us go at once," Helwyse said, feeling sick at heart, 
re-tying her bonnet-strings, and taking up her cloak. "To 
Hornsey, I mean. Why do we stay a minute ? " 

"I think, after your journey, you should take a little 
refreshment. Take a crust of bread and a glass of wine," said 
the curate, placing his hand on the bell. 

" No, I will eat something with Bryan by-and-by. I would 
rather not wait, indeed." 

" But let us first think about the money. Here is the 
amount written down, and I fear it will be necessary to take 
the exact sum with us. I can supply fifty pounds in cash — 
that would reduce it to one hundred " 

" No, indeed, I have got the money, thank you," Helwyse 
said, greatly touched. " If I had not, I would accept your 
offer gratefully. But I have enough and to spare in the bank, 
only all the banks are shut now. What shall we do ? " 
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" A cheque would do, or a written order, if you do not 
keep a cheque-book. Let me fetch paper and pen and tell 
you how to word it." 

But Helwyse produced a cheque-book from her desk, and, 
when Mr. Starffe had filled in the amount, with trembling 
fingers signed her name. Then the curate put it away safely 
in his pocket-book with as triumphant an air as if it were a 
parochial testimony to himself. 

" How good of you ! " he said. " This will put matters 
straight for the present, and there will be time enough for 
Mr. Bryan to settle his affairs after. But it will be a load off 
his mind to get out of the clutches of these people, and I am 
sure you give the money as willingly as if you were not grow- 
ing richer and more famous every day." 

He said this looking at her smilingly, admiringly, encourag- 
ingly, but Helwyse answered in a tender, self-reproachful 
voice : 

" Is he not my brother ? " 

Little indeed was she thinking of fame or fortune just 
then. Her mind had suddenly filled to overflowing with 
recollected joys and sorrows of childhood, when, hand-in- 
hand, and cheek laid to cheek, she had rambled with Bryan 
in search of wild flowers and birds'-nests in their native 
village. Few and slight were the cares that brother and 
sister had shared in common then ; but if Bryan got 
scolded for tearing his clothes or marauding in the orchard, 
Helwyse was sure to console him with her share of cake; 
and if Helwyse wept over a broken doll or a dead bird, it 
was Bryan who acted the consoler, Bryan who put up a swing 
for her in the barn, Bryan who took her on to the hills, and 
ferried her across the pond in a tub, Bryan who performed a 
hundred exploits, at which she could only shudder admiringly. 
They had been together more than most brothers and sisters, 
had gone to the same village school, had loved the same 
sports ; and Helwyse, thinking of all these things on a sudden, 
wondered how they could have lived so far apart since. She 
thought with fondest looking back of those early days in her 
beloved Ireland, of the woods in spring-time, when the cuckoo 
sang unseen, yet close by, in the hedges, and the turf was 
carpeted with primroses and wood-anemones ; when about the 
meadows and along the river-side, the marsh-marigold had 
delighted their hearts with its flaming flower; of delicious 
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summer noons among the corn-fields, where, stretched beneath 
the shadow of the wheat-sheaves, they rested between the gold 
and the blue, and dreamed of a future brighter than any fairy- 
tale. Oh, exquisite days of spring-tide joys and dreams ! Oh, 
bright threshold of life we have crossed for ever ! The brother 
and sister may be severed by good or evil fortune, by faults 
and blemishes of character then unheard of, or by sorrow and 
shame and suffering unspeakable; the world may harden as 
well as divide those whose earliest happiness was to be 
together — yet do we ever forget those far-off days, those 
cherished scenes, that ineffable, unsullied childish love ? Do 
we not all, at some time or other, turn to such memories wist- 
fully, beseechingly, penitently, saying to ourselves that we are 
less changed than we seem ; and the very longing makes 
us better, brings us nearer to all that is lost, and intensifies 
a recollection of what was sweeter than all we have gained 
since. 

Helwyse could not be comforted just then, in spite of 
all the curate might say ; and when they were fairly on their 
way to Hornsey, he saw that she was still crying under her 
veil. 

" Indeed you have nothing to reproach yourself with ; and 
all will go well with Mr. Bryan now," he said. " Pray do not 
distress yourself. I am sure you do not know how much it 
grieves me to see you in tears." 

That little speech had the desired effect. Helwyse, in 
order to please her kind friend, put on a cheerful countenance, 
and during the rest of the journey, she tried to talk to him 
about ordinary things, her journey, his parish work, and so on. 
Mr. Starffe, seeing her smile once more, grew almost gay in his 
turn. He found it delightful to be sitting by her side in the 
railway-carriage, to have her leaning on his arm when they 
alighted, and, but for Bryan's sake, could have wished the 
journey twenty times as long. 

Poor Mr. Starffe ! When Helwyse thanked him for his 
kindly interest in Bryan's affairs and praised him for taking 
the initiative, his heart bounded. She was the only romance 
in his hard-working, pious, unpoetic life; she was the only 
woman he had ever compared with the heroines of poetry 
and fiction, and sweeter, lovelier, to his thinking than any 
of these. Very likely, some day or other, the good curate's 
affections would be stormed by the inevitable widow, but 
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Helwyse Fleming would remain his ideal to the last The 
very soberness of her bearing had charms for him ; some 
men found the young artist cold, others proud, not a few 
thought her too serious for her years, but in Mr. Starffe's 
eyes she was just perfection. To have tried to improve 
her would be but gilding refined gold and painting the lily. 
He set her beside Angelica Kaufmann and Rosa Bonheur. 
Were she created a Baroness in her own rights by the Queen, 
or a Royal Academician by the Academy of Arts, were she 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, he would 
have acknowledged her worthy of these things and more. His 
admiration went so far as to blind him to any imperfections in 
her work, any defect in her judgment. She was good and wise, 
gifted and beautiful, and he loved her, and not so desperately 
as to wish that they had never met. On the contrary, he felt 
happier for seeing her, no matter how wide the gulf between 
them. But to be for the nonce her confidential friend, her 
champion, her protector, delighted him beyond measure, and 
rilled him with childishly proud and happy thoughts. How 
readily she took his arm ! How unhesitatingly she followed his 
advice 1 She even dried up her tears at his bidding ! 

When they reached the Crouch End Station, he saw that 
she was again greatly agitated. The near prospect of seeing 
Bryan unnerved her, and filled her with longing and apprehen- 
sion. In a few minutes more her arms would be round him. 
She would pour into his ear all her love and penitence. Yet, 
she felt, might not something hinder the desired understanding 
at the last moment ? How hard it would be to tell Bryan all 
that was in her heart if the opportunity did not come now ! 

" Do not distress yourself, whatever you do, dear Miss Hel- 
wyse," said the curate very kindly. "The meeting between your 
brother and yourself will be painful, of course, but how happy it 
will make him to have you back again, and we will soon put 
his affairs straight, never fear that" 

She looked at him gratefully, but said nothing, and as they 
walked along he could see that she was again in tears. 

By the time they reached the garden-gate it had grown 
dark, and the well-known little house looked strangely dreary. 
No light was burning either above or below, no cheery flame 
issued from the parlour grate, no welcoming faces peered out. 
All was cold, dark, and silent. 

Mr. Startle's gentle tap was answered by Patrick, who, not 
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knowing where to look for his host, had naturally run home for 
a little while. The lad looked pale, diehevelled, frightened, 
and said, as he recognised the curate : 

" The man is here, sir." 

Then, catching sight of Helwyse, he uttered a cry of joyful 
surprise, and would have precipitated himself into her arms, 
but with a hasty kiss, she brushed past him thinking only of 
Bryan. 

" The man is here, sir — from Mr. Sharp's, I mean. He 
said you would expect him at this time, unless he heard some- 
thing from you," continued Patrick. 

Mr. Starffe uttered a strong ejaculation of surprise and 
disgust — pardonable even in a clergyman under such circum- 
stances — and hastened downstairs with the lad. The fact is, 
the curate, in his anxiety not to have recourse to Freeman till 
the last moment, had so far blundered as to cause that invasion 
on the part of the money-lender's emissaries which Bryan and 
Emilia had dreaded so much. Mr. Starffe had either mistaken 
the hour or had hoped that they would give a little grace. 
Anyhow, as the money was not forthcoming to the stroke of the 
clock at the time appointed, a messenger — in other words, a 
bailiff — had been dispatched, in Mr. Sharp's words, "just to- 
see that all was right, and allow us to sleep quietly in our beds." 

Mr. Starffe, you may be sure, administered a clerical reproof 
as he paid the man and sent him about his business. Then, 
enjoining discretion on Patrick, and preaching him a little 
sermon on prudence in worldly affairs generally, he awaited the 
others in the parlour. He ought, perhaps, having fulfilled his- 
errand, to have gone away, but such moderation was more than 
could be expected of human nature. 

Helwyse, finding all dark and deserted below, had hastened 
upstairs. There was a tiny room on the first storey, overlooking 
the garden appropriated to Bryan's use, and here she knew she- 
should find him. It had been made pretty and comfortable by 
Emilia in brighter days, with flowers in the window, book- 
shelves, a writing-table, a few prints on the walls, and gay 
chintz curtains; but was somewhat neglected now. Still, 
Bryan loved it, and though he had shut himself up to indulge 
in moodiness rather than literary recreation of late, it was ever 
his favourite corner. 

Helwyse opened the door very gently, and, in spite of the 
dusk, saw at once that he was there. The room possessed but 
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one arm-chair by the window, in which he sat now, his head 
buried in his hands, his whole attitude betokening humiliation 
and despair. He did not look up when she turned the door- 
handle ; and he made no answer when she said, in the tenderest 
tone : 

" Bryan, dear, it is I — Helwyse." 

Even when she stood beside him, resting both her hands 
on his shoulders, her sweet face bent down to his, he gave no 
sign of recognition and joy. Then Helwyse stooped down, 
and putting her arms round his neck, held him tight, laid her 
tear-wet cheek to his, kissed him, not once, but a hundred 
times. Using that childish language and those pet names 
only familiar to themselves, and now for the first time recalled 
since the careless years when they were girl and boy, and all in 
all to each other, she cried : 

"Do not be troubled, Binny dear — everything is made 
right now. Why should you mind taking Hessie's money? 
It is all yours, if you want it, you know. Hessie loves you 
better than anything else in the world." 

Brother and sister were once more folded in each other's 
arms, as in the old days, and surely Emilia could not have 
grudged them this sweet and solemn renewal of old confidences. 
They wept together till their hearts grew light, then they talked 
long and earnestly of the past and the future. — all that retro- 
spection and looking forward of Bryan's life from which she 
had been hitherto shut out — and both felt that, whatever might 
happen, nothing should divide them again. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

NURSE AND PATIENT. 

"Had we not better go to poor Emmie now?" asked Bryan, 
after a time; "perhaps no one has told her of your coming 
even." But Helwyse sent him downstairs to bid Mr. StarfTe 
stay to supper, and went to her sister-in-law alone. 

She found her in the nursery, stitching away at some juvenile 
garment as fast as her fingers could move. All the children 
were away except Norah, who was now sleeping as softly in her 
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little bed as if nothing unusual had happened. Emilia could 
better bear her wretchedness whilst employed, and throughout 
the day had busied herself by helping her youthful maid-of-all- 
work in a kind of general turn-out. " The children are away, 
so we may as well clean the house," she said, in reality choosing 
such an occupation to keep away desperate thoughts. As soon 
as tea was over, which she had taken with Norah alone, Bryan 
not yet having come home, she had fled to the nursery as a 
harbour of refuge. She knew that whilst undressing and putting 
little Norah to bed, no one would disturb her with evil news. 
The child's innocent presence was a kind of palladium from 
trouble and turbulence, and though the little prayer was quickly 
said, and the little prattler quickly sound asleep, Emilia still 
stayed on, dreading to go downstairs. She did not hear Mr. 
Starffe's gentle tap, nor the sound of his voice in the hall, but 
an unknown knock half-an-hour before had filled her with 
apprehension, and none, she thought, were courageous enough 
to bring her the dreaded tidings. Neither she nor Bryan knew 
that Freeland's money was forthcoming if needed. Yes, they 
were ruined, disgraced for ever, and Bryan would never be able 
to hold up his head again ! 

Emilia thought, with some natural envy, of HelwyseV 
happier lot then. What did Helwyse know of these miserable 
cares, these grinding troubles, these harassing anxieties ? She 
was entirely happy, Emilia thought, and perhaps just a trifle 
wrapped up in her own existence. Why had she not written ? 
Why did she stay so long away ? Who should be near them 
in their sorrow, if not Helwyse ? 

And whilst thinking such thoughts as these, accusing 
Helwyse, not of selfishness or coldness, but only of a little 
carelessness, a little neglect, hardly to be wondered at, per- 
haps, who should open the door and walk in but Helwyse 
herself ! Emilia did not need to ask the nature of her errand. 
She knew from that bright face that Helwyse had already 
lifted the heaviest burden from their shoulders. Putting 
down her work, and rising hastily to greet her welcome visitor, 
she said, in her brisk, unmoved, unsentimental manner : 

" Oh I Helwyse, what a mercy you have come back ! We 
have had nothing but trouble since you went away ! " 

" But I hope the worst is over now," Helwyse answered, 
adding : "and you should have written, you know." 

" How could we write to you on such matters, when you 
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were out on a holiday ? Besides, you know what Bryan is. 
He would rather starve than deprive you of anything. I am 
so pleased to see you, and I suppose you had Mr. Kingsbury's 
company all the time ? " Then Emilia looked inquiringly into 
her sister-in-law's face, asking, as plainly as possible, if indeed 
what had been so long foretold, had come to pass, and 
Helwyse was engaged to Kingsbury. 

" I will tell you all about my journey at supper. It is 
quite ready — Mr. Starffe is there. Let us go downstairs at 
once," Helwyse answered cheerfully. Then, without a word 
more, the two descended to the parlour. Bryan put Helwyse 
by Mr. Startle's side, and the meal passed off tolerably, though 
no one was wholly at ease except Patrick. Bryan, indeed, 
who had been worrying himself in secret for months past, was 
really ill, though he did not know it, and whilst he ate and 
drank, and talked with unnatural animation, ought to have 
been under medical treatment in bed. Still he would not give 
way, and next morning went to the City, feeling that headache 
and depression were ridiculous now. He got through the 
day's routine somehow, r and returned home earlier than usual, 
as he said, to have a long talk with Helwyse, but, in reality, 
because he was feeling too ill to stay. 

The three sat up late over the fire that second night of 
Helwyse's return, and talked over family affairs in general, 
and the children's future in particular. Emilia shrank from 
no sacrifice, however bitter, now, and was ready to go into a 
tiny lodging with Bryan to-morrow. In fact, she made almost 
a parade of her resignation and renunciating spirit, although 
they had come a little late. They would give up their house 
next term, would give up keeping a servant, would do any- 
thing to avoid difficulties and disgrace for the future. It 
would be two years, at least, before Patrick could shift for 
himself. Bridget could not, as yet, perhaps, be regarded as 
provided for, and Hilary was a delicate little fellow, requiring 
all kinds of indulgences. Thus Emilia's economies were 
needed as much as ever, and till the orphans were grown up, 
and in a fair way to earn their own living, Bryan and herself 
must think of them first, and their own little ones afterwards. 

" It happens so sometimes," Emilia said, in a moralising 
tone. " Helwyse was born to be fortunate, and you were not, 
Bryan, that is all. Why should you be a humble clerk all your 
days, and Helwyse get money and reputation ? " 
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Bryan said nothing, for, put it in what words he would, he 
felt that he could never make Emilia see things from his own 
point of view. He did not blame her, only himself, for all the 
trouble that had fallen upon them. He was more experienced 
in the ways of the world than she ; he was the bread-winner, 
moreover, and the head of the house. It was his duty to 
insist upon that line of conduct he felt to be expedient, just, 
and honourable, his part to prevent, in some way or other, any 
deviation, no matter how slight, from the path of duty. He 
could not forget all this for a moment, and the thought that 
he alone was culpable, haunted him day and night. Bryan, in 
fact, was sickening of remorse, and after two or three days of 
wretched battling with the fever that was on him, finally 
succumbed, held fast in its clutches. The very morning on 
which Helwyse returned home, and began unpacking her 
newly-acquired Italian treasures, came a message from Emilia, 
saying that Bryan had been sent back from the City, very ill. 

So Helwyse put away her work, and set off to Hornsey 
instead. It was an ordinary case of illness, brought on by 
mental distress, the doctor said, and with quiet and good 
nursing, he hoped brain-fever might be avoided. Little Norah 
was despatched to Camberwell, whither Kathleen and Margie 
had gone a few days back, Patrick continued to stay at the 
curate's, and Hilary was safe and well with Miss Wren. The 
house being thus quieted, Emilia and Helwyse devoted them- 
selves entirely to their patient. Freeland, you may be sure, 
found time to go to Hornsey, and inquire after Bryan and 
Helwyse at the door, Mr. Star fife called every morning to see 
if he could be useful in doing errands ; but otherwise, they 
saw no one. 

When Mrs. Bray informed Helwyse's numerous visitors 
that she was nursing her brother through a serious illness, they- 
left cards and drove away. Helwyse, under the circumstances, 
was well pleased that they were less persevering than Freeland 
and the curate. She wanted to give her whole mind to Bryan 
and Bryan's affairs for the present, and when the following little 
notes arrived, put them aside without replying. The first, from 
Kingsbury, ran thus : 

"Dear Miss Fleming, 

" May I have a word from you to tell me when you will 
be back, and also to report on the progress of your invalid, 
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and your own health. We are all quite unable to do without 
you here, which must plead excuse for troubling you with a 
letter. Mrs. Cornwell suggested a round-robin from all your 
friends, but that would not be fair, as we really do not know 
what urgent reasons you may still have for staying away. Pray 
relieve our suspense as soon as possible ! I trust — if you 
have had time to look at them — you are as much delighted 
with your recent acquisitions as I am. The bronzes are 
superb, and the Venetian glass quite fairy-like. All these 
trifles should go into our studios. Fortunately, we get tired of 
one thing just in time to remove it for another. Half your old 
favourites will, I suppose, like mine, have to be sacrificed for 
the new. 

" Yours very truly, 

"E. Kingsbury." 

The second was from Papillon : 

"My dear Friend, 

" Bridget is charming. I am enchanted to renew all 
the promises and proposals I made to you concerning her 
nearly two years and a half ago. When may I spend an hour 
with you to talk over my intentions concerning her? I have 
just heard from Mrs. Cornwell of your return. 

" Your sincere friend, 

"H. P. 
" Bridget's love, and will write to-morrow." 

Helwyse breathed a sigh of relief over the last note. 
Bridget, then, was in safe hands also, and for the present she 
need not trouble herself about any of the children. She was 
at liberty to give her whole mind to Bryan. 

" Do go back to Kensington, Helwyse," Bryan would say 
when he was quite himself, for the fits of delirium were slight 
and unfrequent. " What a waste of time for you to be here, 
and just after six months' holiday travel, too ! " 

" Nonsense," was Helwyse's invariable answer. " My work 
can wait, and when you are well again, you will not want me 
to nurse you, you know." 

♦" But your Academy picture, dear?" 

"Oh! there is time enough. There is time enough for 
everything when you are quite well again." 
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" I am much better. I think you might quite well go home 
in a day or two. It will be hard on you to lose time as well as 
money, through me, Helwyse." 

" Let us not worry, but talk of something pleasant," Helwyse 
would say, and straightway begin to chat about unimportant 
matters of a cheerful nature. Bridget was well and happy, 
Ambrose had greatly improved in drawing, she should go and 
see the little girls on such and such a day, and so on. She 
was more skilful, too, than Emmie, in warding off dangerous 
topics. Emilia, being still repentant and full of good resolu- 
tions for the future, strove to introduce a little wholesome 
moralizing upon every occasion. To her it seemed almost 
like a want of Christian charity to keep Bryan in ignorance of 
her numerous economies just then. 

" I have found the nicest little cottage for us at twenty 
pounds a year," she said one day ; " and a bit of garden at the 
back, and in such a cheap neighbourhood. Think of meat 
being only eightpence a pound ! " 

At which piece of information Bryan tried to smile, though 
rents and prices were the last things he wanted to hear of just 
then. Helwyse, meantime, during those long quiet hours, within 
Bryan's call, sometimes in his room, sometimes in the little 
closet adjoining it, where she had found him in his grief, 
occupied herself chiefly with one thought and one question — 
how could she make his life wider, happier, more like her own 
in the future ? 

Bryan shared many of her tastes. He loved literature 
passionately. He had written sketches and verses which 
showed considerable promise. He liked nothing so well as 
the near companionship of books. But his early marriage had 
cut him off from all these things, and the clerkship, which 
afforded a small but certain income, left little leisure for his 
favourite pursuits. It seemed hard, thought Helwyse, that the 
good things of life should be so unequally distributed between 
them, all the opportunities of culture, the friendship of highly- 
instructed men and women, the sympathy of congenial minds, 
leisure for travel and study, last but greatest, the joy of 
recognition falling to her share ; the treadmill of routine, the 
petty cares of a troubled domestic life, isolation from what he 
craved for, falling to his. She entirely believed that Bryan 
possessed the creative faculty as well as herself. He had left 
off not only writing, but even reading, poetry of late, and partly 
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on account of his reticence, and partly because she saw so little 
chance of helping him, she had also left off asking about his 
compositions. He had no time to finish anything, no time to 
carry out his ideas, he had said, and so Bryan's poems had 
become things of the past. Thinking of all this, she was 
preparing the little room for Bryan's removal thither next day, 
when she came upon a small packet of manuscript stowed 
away beneath some books. The writing was * Bryan's. 
As he always let her go to his papers, she sat down to 
peruse the opening pages without hesitation. It was poetry, 
not prose, a series of half-a-dozen little stories of Irish country 
life, novelettes, love-stories, recollections of childhood, and as 
she read on eagerly, it was with the growing conviction that 
here at last Bryan had written something sure to find readers. 
These idyllic scenes, sketched with an unfaltering hand, these 
incidents of village life, abounding in fancy, tenderness, and 
pathos, with a sparkle of Irish wit here and there, appealed to 
all who love literature what is fresh, and real, and joyous. There 
was little sadness in any ; it seemed as if the writer had wholly 
•withdrawn himself from the cares and experiences of later 
existence, to live again, for the time, among the spring-tide 
gladness and pure, untarnished recollections of early youth. 
As Helwyse read, she saw again the familiar landscapes loved 
so well, the winding river with its emerald banks, the golden 
valleys where purling streams flow, the wide-stretching pastures, 
the moss-carpeted woods, the lovely blue lakes with their fairy- 
like islets, above all, the violet hills. 

And as she read on, she recognized many a friend of her 
youth, too, the village schoolmaster, the kindly pastor, the 
peasant folk, careless-hearted, passionate, so easily moved to 
smiles or tears, the old servants at well-remembered fair and 
wake, the schoolfellows so long lost sight of; all these were 
here, living, speaking, acting as in real life, only, perhaps, a 
touch more poetically. 

Helwyse read on, weeping and smiling by turns, and when 
she came to the last page, put away the manuscript tenderly, 
intending to show it to Papillon. She wondered to herself how 
it came about that Bryan's latest compositions — for the stories 
all bore recent dates — could be the gayest ; but so it was. As 
not infrequently happens, Bryan had simply written out of a 
desperate craving for self-forgetfulness. During the last few 
troubled months of his existence, he had found his sole conso- 
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lation in recalling impressions and experiences so vivid still, 
yet so remote 1 How often have the brightest poems been 
written under the dreariest circumstances, the gayest romances 
inspired by sorrow rather than joy ! Were it not so, were the 
mind incapable of thus throwing off its burdens* the heart its 
desolations* life would cease to be supportable. As it is, what 
often appears like want of soul or of heart in times of trouble, 
is just our safety-valve and salvation. When the capacity of 
joy is lost, then the human being is lost past recovery and 
resurrection. Had Bryan not fled to such pure fancies as a 
refuge, he would most likely have taken to drink or gambling. 
He found happiness in the possession of this creative faculty, 
and the bright things he created saved him. 

That very evening Helwyse despatched the little packet 
to Papillon, charging him to transmit it to a publisher. Whether 
they brought Bryan fame or fortune was another matter. What 
she wanted him to feel was that he had something new to live 
for, to hope for, and, above all, something to bring their two 
lives nearer together. Full of all kinds of hopes and dreams 
on Bryan's behalf, she gave her full energies to the invalid. 

Bryan being thus carefully nursed, and having an excellent 
constitution to begin with, soon mended. When he got strong 
enough* Emilia was to take him to the sea for a little change, 
but that would not.be for another week or two. Meantime, 
Helwyse felt that her place was by Bryan's side as long as he 
needed her, and so her Italian treasures still remained in their 
cases, her Academy picture was not yet begun, and all her 
artistic friends were tearing their hair and wringing their hands. 

Now that Helwyse's brother was all but well again, why 
should Helwyse stay away ? 

She thought otherwise. Bryan needed her far more than 
in the first days of his illness. 

n How pleasant it is to wake up and see you sitting by the 
window, Helwyse dear I" he would say again and again. "It 
is years and years since I have had you all to myself, you know. ,f 

Reading aloud, unless something of the lightest, most 
amusing kind was out of the question, anything like serious 
talk also; but there were a dozen ways in which Helwyse 
could amuse him whilst Emilia was busy in the house, or 
marketing in the Seven Sisters' Road. She made little sketches 
from the window, bringing in the noble crest of Highgate Hill 
and wide-stretching woods on either side, or she talked of her 
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Italian travels, or she told amusing little anecdotes about 
Papillon and Mrs. Cornwell, busied all the time with needle- 
work or embroidery. Helwyse did not possess the kind of 
fingers that can lie listlessly on the lap. She must do some- 
thing to occupy them, were it hemming dusters, and she got 
through a good deal of work for Emilia whilst talking to Bryan. 

"I never realised, till I had this illness," Bryan said one 
day, " what an exquisite thing is light. Even in my best nights, 
I have not slept long at a time, and I cannot tell you with what 
a throb of rapture I hailed the dawn. It comes gradually; 
first you can only just distinguish the shape of the furniture, 
and the pictures on the wall, and darker objects rising out of 
the background ; then you see all these things clearly, and far 
away the light like a flame spreading over the housetops and 
the church spires, till the darkness has vanished utterly." 

"Yes," answered Helwyse, "I am always thankful that 
I was born in the country, where people rise, as the saying is, 
with the lark. I feel compassionate towards those who have 
no taste for early rising. It is as bad as being colour-blind, 
or having no ear for music." 

He smiled, and added : 

" Dear, I do not want to talk of it now, and perhaps, when 
I am strong and well, I never shall ; but I never realised, till I 
lay ill in bed, watching so eagerly for the light, how wrong I 
have been — I mean in not managing my affairs differently. I 
thought, too, that I might not get better — who can tell in such 
cases, what n.ay happen ? — and I wanted so much to put a 
thought I had into words. I could not, of course, do it 
then, but I have done it since. Will you write down what 
I dictate ? " 

" Had we not better wait a little — just a day or two ? " 

" No, no," Bryan said. " I must get it off my mind. I 
might forget it, and it will save me saying to you and poor 
Emmie what otherwise I could not say half so well. It will not 
take five minutes. Write away." 

So Helwyse brought out pencil and paper, and turning her 
back to him, for there were tears in her eyes, wrote : 

THE PRAISE OF LIGHT. 

Who praiseth thee in fittest mood, O Light ? 
Perhaps 'tis he who, while the city sleeps, 
Long time the sick man's dreary vigil keeps, 

And wistful counts the signs of waning night. 
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The dying sounds of wheels, the midnight hush, 
The according bells of congregated towns, 
That slowly tell the round of passing hours, 
Till daylight dawns at last ; then with a rush 
Of glad expectancies, he weeps and prays, 
And halt he prays to light, and half to God : 
" If now indeed I tread the upward road 
That leads from death to life's familiar ways, 
Oh, lovely Light, let me no longer shame, 
By life unclean or crooked, thy sweet name !" 

" That is all," Bryan said. " Don't make any criticisms, 
my dear ; and now I think I can go to sleep/' 

Helwyse read and re-read the little poem with a full heart, 
you may be sure, but never, from that day to this, did Bryan 
mention its origin, or speak of it even to her. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

BRIDGET A DEBUTANTE. 

When Bridget made her debut before Papillon, it was in the 
fullest conviction that he would be brought back to his old 
opinion, and that he would at once further her wishes to the 
utmost. She did not know what acting was, how should she, 
seeing that all her experience of it consisted in a few represen- 
tations of a second-rate provincial theatre ? Still less did she 
know what was passing in Papillon's mind whilst he gravely 
acted the part of audience. When, therefore, she stood before 
him in a theatrical attitude, and recited, with unfaltering 
memory and considerable power, those long speeches from 
Macbeth^ Antony and Cleopatra, Hamlet^ etc., which had made 
the children shudder, she naturally hoped to produce effect. 
Had Papillon encouraged her, she would doubtless have gone 
on declaiming till midnight, in her intense desire to impress 
him. As it was, when she had delivered her longest and most 
exciting monologue, without receiving a word of praise, she 
naturally felt a little disappointed. The fact is, Papillon, who 
knew all these things by heart, felt somewhat overwhelmed by 
Bridget's redundancy. He loved the sound of that sweet 
young voice well enough, but he preferred it in conversation, 
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and though he admitted that her performance displayed ability, 
could have wished her subjects less hackneyed. 

"Tell me what you would have. Find fault, only say 
something, " she said at last, impatiently. " How can I tell, 
whilst you sit by looking like a statue, that you do not think 
me a goose for my pains ? " 

" I assure you I am thinking no such thing. You have a 
remarkably good memory, and considerable dramatic power. 
But " 

"Why must there be any buts? I must try — I must 
succeed. Let me give you Portia's speech at the trial scene : 



' The quality of mercy is not strained- 
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"To-morrow night, then. You will tire yourself," said 
Papillon, entreatingly. 

"No; now that I have begun I would rather go on. I 
want you to be able to judge for yourself. But if you don't 
like Portia's speech, then let it be Constance's : 



' Grief takes the semblance of my absent child- 
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" Suppose we leave off for the present," Papillon urged 
coaxingly. " If you exhaust your stock to-night, you will have 
nothing left for to-morrow, you know." 

*'Oh!" Bridget broke out, laughing a little maliciously, 
" when I have done with the plays, there are my readings from 
the poets, you know. There is the May Queen now. The 
boys say it is one of my best pieces. I will give you that." 

And straightway she began : 

"If you're waking, call me early, call me early, mother dear, 
To-morrow is the happiest day of all the glad new year " 

"Try something else, my dear child, something I have not 
heard before," Papillon asked, growing desperate. 

" Well, I will give you The Song of the Shirt. You do not 
know that, I daresay ? " 

And before Papillon could remonstrate, she was fairly 
launched, Papillon pulling her up at the line : 

" A woman sat in unwomanly rags, singing the song of the shirt—" 

"It happens that I have heard The Song of the Shift be- 
fore," he said. " What else can you remember? " 
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" Dozens of things," poor Bridget answered, triumphantly. 
" The Charge of the Light Brigade, for instance." 

" Heaven forbid I " interrupted Papillon. 

" The Ride from Aix to Ghent— John Gilpin? here she 
paused, and seeing that Papillon did not look enthusiastic, 
said, "Ah! I know what is sure to please you. It is very 
long ; but, of course, I hare only learnt the best parts." 

And forthwith, to his crowning dismay, she began the 
Ancient Mariner, and got as far as — " Brown as the ribbed sea 
sand." 

" I am sorry to say the Ancient Mariner is no favourite of 
mine, 1 ' he said, making a desperate plunge into her third 
verse. " No, Bridget, let us have no more recitations to-night ; 
. but a little quiet talk instead. Sit down opposite to me." 

She obeyed, looking considerably crestfallen, and inclined 
to be rebellious. 

"I must tell you that I am greatly pleased with your 
achievements. I had no idea that your memory was so good, 
or that you possessed such marked dramatic power.* 

" Then I may study for the stage ? I shall be an actressy 
and able to help my poor boys ? n cried the enraptured Bridget 
" Oh ! let me begin at once." 

" Well, no ; why not work hard at your music and sumsr, 
say till Christmas? You will have enough to do, I am sure.* 

" I cannot wait at all. You do not know how impatient I 
am to begin, or how much I have thought about it. If I have 
the making of an actress in me, there is no time to lose — so you 
said at Beechholme Park," she said. 

" Then you have quite made up your mind on the subject ? * 

" Quite. If I could earn as much money any other way, 
and you preferred it I would give up the idea. But why should 
I give it up? How else can I make a home for my poor 
darlings?" and saying this she looked so ready to cry that 
Papillon hastened to say something consolatory. 

" I will take you with me to call on that lady to-morrow 
morning, then, and we will see what can be done.* Where- 
upon Bridget, feeling that she had been, perhaps, a little wilful, 
bade him good-night, with a childishly penitent look, and a 
promise to obey his wishes in everything. Of course Papillon 
said she should do exactly as she liked. 

Next morning he found, to his secret satisfaction, that the 
dramatic friend mentioned to Bridget was abroad, and not likely 
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to return for three or four weeks. There was nothing to do, there- 
fore, but wait, and meantime, as he said, there were her music 
lessons and sums to occupy her time. Poor Bridget, quite deter- 
mined that at the end of three or four weeks she should have little 
leisure for these things, worked away desperately. She hammered 
at her scales and exercises whenever Papillon was out of the 
house, and would on no account let him go off to his club before 
he had given her a lesson in arithmetic. The first week of her 
new life passed quickly, notwithstanding the home-sickness she 
tried hard to conceal. It seemed to her a year since she had 
left Hilary, she could hardly trust herself to think of him, so 
intense was her craving to see him again ; and she would not 
for worlds have let Papillon know that she generally cried her- 
self to sleep every night. 

Hilary was at the sea now with Miss Wren, so that he was 
farther out of reach than ever. " Do not fret, my dear," wrote 
her kind old friend. " Hilary is as happy as possible digging 
on these beautiful sands, and whenever he begins to fret for 
you, I have only to say — What would Bridget think ? — and he 
stops at once. He is getting quite fresh-looking, and weighs 
already a pound and three-quarters more, for I always have 
children weighed before and after taking them to the sea. If 
they don't gain flesh they might as well be at home, and the 
money saved for another time, you know." 

Those Bournemouth letters came when Bridget and Papil- 
lon would be sitting at breakfast, and it was some time before 
he could make out why she never opened them in his com- 
pany. They were always looked at hungrily, lovingly, then 
put aside to be read at leisure and alone. One day he opened 
the dining-room door when she fancied him safe in his study 
for the next hour or two, and thus found out how she read her 
letters. She was kneeling before the fire with the precious 
missive in one hand, the other keeping back the close black 
curls from her face, and tears, he knew not whether of joy or 
grief, were running down her cheeks. 

He had entered the room softly, and as softly went away, 
that Bridget remained utterly unconscious of the interruption. 
But the next morning, when he came down to breakfast some- 
what earlier than usual, he said to her carelessly, very much 
as if the thought had just entered his mind : 

" I have a little pleasure in store for you, Bridget. What 
do you say to taking the mid-day train to Bournemouth ? " 
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She stood crimson, trembling, speechless with joy. 

" Make a good breakfast," he said. " Pack your carpet- 
bag, and be ready to leave the house exactly at twenty-five 
minutes before twelve." 

" Oh ! " she answered, " ought I to let you take me ? It 
will cost a good deal of money " 

" Nonsense. That is my affair. Pour out the tea at once, 
my dear, for I have a score of letters to write before start ing."* 

Bridget was much too overjoyed to eat, and but for a 
severe scolding would not have so much as swallowed a cup 
of tea and bit of toast. Her radiant face did Papillon good 
to behold. What an easily-purchased pleasure for himself was 
the pleasure he was thus procuring her I 

Long before the time appointed, everything was as ready 
as could possibly be ; Bridget begged Desire* a dozen times 
not to be late with the cab, and no seven-year-old boy going 
home from school ever looked at the clock so eagerly wishing 
the hands to move. Papillon, who was irritatingly fond of 
reaching a station just two minutes before the train started, 
could not be made to start till exactly twenty-five minutes 
before twelve. "I promise you not to miss the train," he 
said, " but the time most people wait at railway stations is 
simply deplorable." So he coolly wrote his eleventh letter 
when the cab was waiting at the door, teased Bridget for her 
impatience, and having tucked her in as if she were to pass a 
year of her life on the way, took his seat by her side, and 
arrived just in time to take tickets. 

When fairly in the railway carriage, poor Bridget began to 
breathe freely. 

" I was never so happy in all my life," she said, as they 
were rapidly whirled by express train towards Bournemouth. 
" I did not think it possible to be so happy. You see," she 
added, very confidentially, " I love Hilary better than anything 
else in the world. I never for a moment can get him out of 
my mind, never ! " 

" Well, I hope you will enjoy yourself very much. I shall 
leave you at the lodging, and go to the hotel, so that you will 
have Hilary all to yourself." 

" How kind of you 1 " she cried, more in rapture than ever. 
" You are always thinking of something kind." 

" 1 will not as much as once come near the house/' 
Papillon went on, greatly amused. 
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" Oh I thank you. I shall be glad to have no interruptions. 
It is s<5 long since Hilary and I were together ! " 

"Ah!" Papillon said, reproachfully, and affecting a hurt 
tone, " then you are very miserable with me, Bridget ? If so, 
you must not stay." 

" You know that I am not miserable. If Hilary lived in the 
*ame street, I should be as happy as possible, I think. Only, 
of course, he cannot, and so we must both be a little miserable 
now and then." 

" But suppose that Hilary never felt it at all — children do 
very easily forget things, you know — could you not make up 
your mind to be happy away from him, then ?* 

" Never, never, never," Bridget answered, almost fiercely. 

Papillon laughed an approving little laugh. 

" You are a good girl, and I promise you Hilary shall come 
to see you wherever you are," he said. 

Then they talked no more till they reached their destina- 
tion. Once, on the way to Hilary's lodgings, Bridget could 
hardly contain herself for joy. The little pony-carriage went 
quickly, but, in her impatience, she felt as if she could have 
performed the journey quicker on foot. When the house was 
at last reached — a tiny cottage with a bit of flower-garden, 
looking on to the sea in front, and pinewoods at the back — in 
Papillon's eyes a gimcrack of a place in a dull situation, in 
Bridget's, a Paradise, if ever there was one, so overjoyed was 
she that she said good-bye to her companion without even 
looking at him. Then she ran up the garden path, forgetful of 
everything but Hilary. 

He was playing on the sands, the landlady said, and Bridget's 
quick eye soon discerned the pair — the diminutive form of Miss 
Wren, seated on a bench, and Hilary, digging with his spade^ 
close by. It was a bright, mild day, when all the invalids and 
all the children were sunning themselves by the sea, and Punch 
.and Judy, fire-eaters, and other caterers to the public enjoy- 
ment seemed to spring up as naturally as mushrooms after rain. 

Bridget ran down the steps leading to the beach, crying 
joyfully, at the top of her voice, "Hilary ! Hilary I* But the 
little fellow was too intent on his digging, and too unprepared 
for such a surprise, at first to take any heed. When she was 
quite close, the sound of her voice made him start and look up. 
For a moment he stood incredulous, then, dropping his spade, 
Jie sprang forward with an ecstatic cry. 
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11 Oh ! Bridget, how did you come here ? That very 
moment I was thinking of you, and I said, ( Would not Bridget 
be pleased to see my sand fortress ? 9 Oh 1 Bridget, Bridget I 
must jump for joy." 

And straightway, after having kissed her twenty times, he 
performed a series of gymnastics expressive of his intense 
delight, Miss Wren trotting up to the pair in the midst. 

" Oh 1 my dear, what a pleasant surprise 1 And is not 
Hilary looking well? We have both such appetites, and I 
always say, it's as near like Heaven as anything we can think 
of, to sit here reading novels, something thrilling, you know, 
and the sea so blue, and a German band playing on one side 
and Christy Minstrels on the other, and shrimps for tea when 
we go indoors." 

Then Miss Wren went indoors to look after the tea, and 
Bridget and Hilary stole along the sands hand in hand. He 
had a hundred questions to ask, she a hundred things to telL 
In all the kingdom were not two happier hearts than theirs. 

"I have been such a good boy, Bridget," Hilary said; 
" but " — here he pressed her hand to his cheek, and looked 
up into her face with a deprecating smile — " I couldn't help 
thinking about you, you know. I did shed five tears once " 

" What a goose you were to count them ! " Bridget said. 
"And what on earth had you to cry about ? " 

"On Sundays I have something to cry about As if I 
could bear to learn my Scripture history from other people, 
Bridget ! Don't you remember what nice Sunday afternoons 
we used to have all by ourselves when Kathie and Margie and 
Norah were at their Bible-class, Patrick out for a walk, and 
uncle Bryan and aunt Emmie asleep in their arm-chairs? The 
Sunday after you went away I had no one to sit with me at all, 
and I went up to our room, and looked out of the window, 
and knew I should not see you walking up the street if I 
looked ever so long. That is when I shed five tears, Bridget 
dear." 

" But you need never be alone," Bridget answered, cheer- 
fully. " You could go to the Bible-class, if you like ; or if you 
were quite quiet, you could read your Sunday books in the 
parlour." 

Hilary shook his head. 

"No, Bridget, none of your Bible-classes for me. You 
began to teach me my Sunday subjects, and you must leave off. 
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When we all live together in our little house, we shall have 
time for everything." 

They had so much to talk over, and Hilary had so many- 
things to show her, that they walked on without thinking of 
the distance, not returning till Miss Wren had tormented her- 
self with all kinds of chimerical apprehensions. But they had 
neither tumbled over a cliff nor fallen into the sea. Hilary 
had not broken his nose, nor Bridget her ankle ; so, after ad- 
ministering the mildest little scolding in the world, Miss Wren 
sat down to make the tea. 

What a happy trio they made, and how Bridget enlivened 
the others with her merry talk ! Hilary listened to her account 
of Papillon's house much as if she were describing a magician's 
palace, and certainly regarded him as quite the nicest person 
out of a fairy-tale. 

How delightful to Bridget to have Hilary saying his little 
prayers at her knees once more, to tuck him into bed, and give 
the last fond kiss — to feel that her darling went to sleep that 
night as happy as any human being could be — then next 
morning to wake up and find that curly head on the pillow 
beside her own, those loving little arms thrown round her neck, 
to hear the confidences accorded so readily. It seemed too 
good to be true. 

" Well, my dears," said Miss Wren, as the two came down 
to breakfast with arms entwined. " I have got such news for 
you ! Mr. Papillon is going back to London alone by the nine 
o'clock train, and you are to stay with us, Bridget, till he comes 
to fetch you. The message has just come." 

Hilary clapped his hands for joy, and Bridget's face 
beamed, to cloud the moment after. Had she vexed her kind 
friend, that he was going away without saying good-bye ? It was 
very thoughtful of him to leave her behind. She only wished 
that he had come instead of sending a message. 

When breakfast was over she put on her hat and cloak, and 
without saying a word to anyone, set off towards the station as 
fast as her legs could carry her. Miss Wren and Hilary were 
busy bargaining for fish at the back door, and her errand would 
only occupy half-an-hour. So she took up a central position 
outside the station, waiting for Papillon. 

Of course he drove up at the last moment, not in the least 
expecting to see Bridget, who made a dash at him as he 
alighted. 
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11 Take your ticket," she said, in her prim, motherly manner* 
and possessing herself of his bag, " and when you are in the 
carriage I can talk to you for half a minute/' 

There was no time to lose, so he obeyed, then walked 
leisurely towards the first compartment, Bridget hastening in 
advance with the bag. 

" So you are pleased to stay, but did not like me to go off 
without bidding you good-bye," he said, gratified at her zeal. 

" No, I was quite vexed," she said. " I only wanted to 
have Hilary all to myself, just at first, of course." 

" Well, shall I run down next Saturday to stay till Monday, 
still leaving you here ? " Seeing the look of doubt that arose 
in her face, he added : " You must make up for lost time on 
your return, and nothing can be done about the acting till 
Mrs. Bramstone is home again." 

" Oh ! do leave me and come. I shall be at the station to 
meet you — to meet every train," was all Bridget had time to 
say. Kissing her hand to him then, she waited till he was out 
of sight, and ran home with a bright face. 

Papillon, well pleased to see her so happy, found Bryanstone 
Square rather a dull place alone. For the last fortnight she 
had occupied his thoughts pleasantly or embarrassingly at 
all hours of the day. When he went out, if only for an hour, 
she would accompany him to the door to say good-bye ; when 
he returned, she would run to open it, knowing the sound of 
his knock. Those merry breakfasts and dinners made meal- 
times, by comparison, dull indeed. There was no one to 
laugh with him, quarrel with him, to scold or be scolded ; and 
it was a kind of compensating pleasure even to see her little 
belongings here and there, her workbox in one place, her 
writing case in another, her school-books on a little bookshelf 
he had made over to her use, her music lying on the piano. 
She would soon be back again, and that sweet, unworldly, 
joyous presence fill the house like sunshine. Yet, ^vhen he 
repeated to himself this consolatory sentence — she would soon 
be back again — he could but pause and hesitate. 

Bridget was no longer a child. In a few weeks' time she 
would be eighteen. Notwithstanding her ingenuousness and 
childishness, she could not be treated as a little girl any more. 
Was it wise, was it kind, was it generous of him to place her 
in a false position ? Supposing the plan of training her for the 
stage were carried out, all difficulties would at once be overcome. 
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She must necessarily be placed under the roof of another 
person, and his influence over her would be greatly lessened. 

But Papillon did not in the least want Bridget to become an 
actress now. He admitted her talent, her chance of success, 
for many personal advantages ; he hardly doubted in her 
powers, yet he regretted nothing so much as those unfortunate 
ambitions he had put into her mind two years and a half ago. 
He only wanted Bridget to grow into a beautiful, gifted, and 
captivating woman. Why could she not make up her mind to 
accept an ordinary lot — namely, love, marriage, and domestic 
happiness ? Were not these better than any amount of bril- 
liant successes, feverish triumphs, flatteries, and lip-homage? 
What did she know of the world and its pitfalls ? How could 
she measure the relative worth of the two prospects before her, 
on the one hand obscurity and peace, on the other, conspicu- 
ousness and contest ? No ; Bridget was too good for the 
world and for the stage. He would do all that in him lay to 
keep her for himself, or, as he put it in other words, to make 
her happy after his own way, which was without any doubt 
the best 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

M FLEETING IT GOLDENLY. 11 

True to his word, Papillon appeared at Bournemouth the 
following Saturday, Bridget awaiting him on the platform. 
He took no carriage this time, preferring to walk with her 
instead, and certainly had no cause to complain of her wel- 
come. She had been to the station to meet the first train, 
she said, though how foolish it was of her to suppose he would 
get up at seven o'clock in the morning \ Hilary was on the 
sands with Miss Wren, so they could have a long talk about 
everything. And a very long talk they had indeed. 

Papillon could not understand how it was that they should 
find so much to say to each other, without ever touching on 
the hackneyed subjects of fairly intelligent conversation. The 
fact was that there was no kind of artificial barrier between them. 
They talked of themselves and each other just as openly as 
boy and girl on their way to school It never occurred to 
Bridget to conceal her thoughts from so kind a friend and 
patient a listener, nor could Papillon bring himself to address 
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her as he would have done an ordinary young lady. Her 
very divergence from the accepted type of a drawing-room 
beauty constituted her principal charm in his eyes. 

What proper-minded Belgravian damsel, for instance, would 
not only meet him at the station, but propose a long tcU-a-icU 
walk afterwards ? He was more than double he?r years, it was- 
true, but far from treating him with the uncoveted deference 
due to such superiority, she behaved just as frankly and 
friendlily as if he were exactly her own age, and certainly, in- 
so far as experiences of the world went, much the younger of 
the two. They were the best possible friends, and he would 
not on any account have seen her begin to blush, stammer, 
and simper, like other maidens in the presence of an admirer. 
That candid, joyous, uncompromising downrightness, so new to 
a man of the world, who had never lived in close intimacy with 
a young girl before, was delicious, captivating. There was a 
breadth and originality, moreover, about her equally novel. It 
never occurred to her to wonder, before speaking on the impulse 
of the moment, whether he would approve or not She trusted 
trim entirely, whilst on his part he felt constrained to manifest 
equal straightforwardness. He dared not flatter Bridget. He 
felt bound to address her always on the highest grounds, and 
appeal to her noblest sentiments. He found himself constantly 
obliged to exercise self-control about presents. Papilion was 
one of the careless people, who are perpetually giving. The 
popularity thereby attained is pleasant, but cheaply purchased 
by a rich man, and, in Bridget's case, he had discovered long 
ago that it was not to be purchased at all. He was burning 
with impatience to give her such things as most women love — 
a gold watch to hang at her girdle, a pearl necklace, a velvet 
gown. On the subject of gifts she was perverse, as well as 
proud, and had declared from the beginning that if he bought 
her new dresses and trinkets she should not wear them. 

"You gave me leave to spend my allowance on Hilary," 
she said ; " and there is nothing more to say on the matter. 
Besides, I have told you a dozen times I should hate myself in 
fine clothes. I like to see them on other people — Mrs* 
Corn we 11, for instance ; but how ridiculous I should look got 
up in the same way — my hair done by a hairdresser, carrying 
a train like a peacock's tail, and flowers and ornaments enough 
on my hat to fill a shop window. No, I like to wear a gown 
in which I can run about and do my sums." 
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Papillon found her much more tractable where her " sums n 
were concerned, and as he prevailed upon her to stay at 
Bournemouth a little longer, a piano was hired, a music-master 
found, and the enthusiastic Bridget practised away at her scales 
and exercises half the day. 

The piano was one of Papillon's happy thoughts, and as 
she seemed uneasy at the less ornamental part of her educa- 
tion standing still, he engaged a schoolmaster to come every 
evening for the purpose of teaching her arithmetic and geo- 
graphy. Thus, she was not only content, but delighted, to stay 
on till Mrs. Bramstone's return, all the more so as uncle Bryan's 
illness made it desirable to have Hilary away. 

Papillon was certainly a little Jesuitical in all this. He did 
not in the least want Mrs. Bramstone to come back. He only 
wanted Bridget to be contented and occupied, whilst he made 
plans for her future. To take her back to his house in London 
was rather difficult. She was — whether fortunately or unfortu- 
nately for himself, he hardly decided — too old to be treated as 
an adopted child, or a child at all. It was sweet and engross- 
ing to have the charge of this bright young life, but a con- 
siderable perplexity as well, at least for the time. 

When Bridget should be a year or two older, things would 
be very different, but, meantime, how could he do what was 
best for her and for himself? He could not bear the thought 
of losing Bridget now. 

In answer to his second note, Helwyse had written hurriedly 
from Hornsey : 

" Dear Friend, 

" We are in great trouble here, in consequence of my 
brother's dangerous illness and other matters. Thank you 
from my heart for your kind care of Bridget, and thoughtful- 
ness concerning Hilary. They are much better at Bournemouth 
than in London just now. 

" Yours gratefully, 

"H. F." 

As far as Bridget's family was concerned, he felt that he need 
fear no interference. Bridget was made over to his charge, 
and he was thankful as a poor man suddenly come into 
a fortune. This was but one of a dozen attempts to poetise 
his life, and it had succeeded so far. He had complained of 
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existence being dull of late years, the pleasures of society had 
wearied him, even his numerous intellectual amusements and 
activities had seemed uninteresting now and then, simply 
because he was alone. A man must be worldly, egoistic, or 
misanthropic, indeed not to feel this want when he has entered 
on the period of middle-age; and Papillon was only just a 
little worldly^was only beginning to be egoistic, and not in the 
least misanthropic as yet. 

So he allowed all kinds of hopes and fancies to hover about 
his mind, and, for the present, chiefly occupied himself with 
making Bridget's life as bright as possible. He hired a pony for 
her, bought hat and habit, and insisted on teaching her to ride. 

" Of what use can riding ever be to me ? " asked the 
practical-minded Bridget, who thought the project delightful, 
only one involving unnecessary expense. The frugal, indeed 
necessitous experiences of her childhood were ever fresh in her 
recollection, and the luxuries she was now enjoying were con- 
trasted with those early days, when she had wanted everything 
but bread 1 

" Of what use ? To give me pleasure. I hate riding alone, 
and I shall get apoplectic if I leave it off." 

" Did the doctors say so ? " asked Bridget, opening her 
large eyes. 

" Well, I have not yet consulted a doctor, but the thing 
speaks for itself. How stout I am growing ! I must at once 
take steps to reduce myself." 

Hilary, who happened to be present, and who was shrewder 
than Bridget in many things, hereupon burst out laughing, and 
said : 

" Oh ! Mr. Papillon, you are almost as thin as I am. You 
are taking Bridget in." 

" How can either of you tell what my sufferings are from 
dyspepsia? Well, if Bridget won't ride with me, I will go 
back to London and ask someone else." 

Of course Bridget consented, and to the infinite delight and 
pride of Miss Wren and Hilary, the two mounted next day. 
Bridget could ride without teaching — was there ever an Irish 
girl who could not ? They went from small things to great, till 
soon they would ride twenty miles across country. Papillon 
found this exercise and companionship delightful, and instead 
of running down, as he called it, from Saturday till Monday, 
ran down now from Monday till Saturday. The riding gave 

R 
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Bridget a wholly new enjoyment of life. She had never before 
known what it was to experience the refreshment and exultation 
induced by rapid movement out of doors, and she beautified 
and brightened so rapidly, that Papillon fancied he saw im- 
provement every day. 

Her fresh, unrestrained gaiety was gradually rejuvenating 
him. It was a novel sensation to find these winter days so 
much too short, these rides through the pine-woods and on the 
windy brown hills, so eagerly looked for, so delightful in the 
reality! There was always some unexpected pleasure in 
store for him. Either Bridget's character showed in a new 
light, or he was able to interest and excite her in some quite 
undreamed-of field of thought or imagination. How much he 
knew that he could impart to her 1 How eagerly she looked 
to him for enlightenment and information ! Sometimes the 
sweet flattery of her inexperience made him feel himself wise 
by comparison ; whilst, on the other hand, she had her own 
•pinions on everything, and not infrequently took him to task 
for what she held to be worldliness and frivolity. 

By the sea, amid the pine-woods, or over the wind-swept 
downs, so long^as the rain held off and the sun gleamed out now 
and then, they were hardly reminded of winter. When Bridget 
was not riding with Papillon, she was playing on the sands with 
Hilary, both as happy as two mortals could be. Separation 
might be before them, cares behind, but the moment was theirs, 
and they enjoyed it to the utmost. 

" Oh ! my darling, how strong and well and contented he 
is ! " thought Bridget, as she watched Hilary flying his kite one 
day. "What do we not both owe to Mr. Papillon? How can 
I ever thank him for all that he has done? How can I ever 
repay him ? " 

She put these thoughts into words one day, whereupon 
Papillon said, half in jest, half in earnest : r 

" I will tell you, Bridget. Banish that thought of going on 
to the stage, and stay with me instead." ; ; 

" In idleness ! Away from my poor boys ! Never, never," * 
she cried, and both found a refuge from uneasy thoughts in ' 
treating the conversation as a joke. This blissful time at 
Bournemouth was merely a holiday, an interlude, a reverie; 
the work-a-day world, the scene of conflict, the reality lay 
beyond. Bridget was constantly schooling herself into this 
thought now. She had begun to fancy of late that to stay with 
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Papillon and live idly always might be the pleasanter and easier 
life. She was at times almost angry with herself for feeling 
Papillon's suggestions, however playfully made, to be tempta- 
tions. What right had she to be tempted? The path of 
duty lay clearly before her, and she could never be separated 
from Hilary, unless duty itself separated them. 

So the invariable question with which she greeted Papillon 
at the railway-station was this : 

"Has Mrs. Bramstone returned yet?" 

For weeks the cheerful answer had been in the negative, 
but when at last Papillon was obliged to say yes, which he 
did almost morosely, Bridget thought, she at once said : 

"Then will you take me back with you to London on 
Saturday, please?" 

And, of course, Papillon felt obliged to consent. He had 
come determined to speak to Bridget, to make, for once and 
for all, an attempt to dissuade her from her purpose; but 
he did not feel very sure of success. On the Monday he said 
— I will tell her to-morrow; when the morrow came, the con- 
versation was put off till the next day, and so on from day to 
day, till the last moment. 

But the time had come when he must speak or not at all. 
Bridget had packed her trunk, and was devising all kinds 
of little projects to divert Hilary's mind for the next day 
or two. Papillon could see how much the coming separation 
cost her, how much sorrow was mixed with the satisfaction she 
felt at the idea of going away. It was the old struggle over 
again. But it must be battled with and overcome. 

" What train do we take to-morrow ? " she said to Papillon 
on Friday evening. Hilary was in bed, Miss Wren had also 
retired. The two were sitting down to supper alone. 

Here, then, was just the opportunity that he wanted. But 
how to begin 1 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PAPILLON UNVEILS HIS PROJECTS. 

*' What train do we take to-morrow ? " repeated Bridget, when 
she had finished her carving. 

" When we have finished supper, I will consult the railway- 

R 2 
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guide, my dear,* Papillon answered, looking so ill at ease, and 
so out of spirits, that she added, watching him anxiously : 

" Oh, Mr. Papillon, would you like my scent-bottle ? I 
am sure your head is aching dreadfully ! Or a little lavender- 
water sprinkled on your forehead ? It always does Hilary good." 

" No, indeed. Don't pay any attention to me, if you ples^e." 

Bridget, seeing her companion in so uncongenial a frame 
of mind, chatted on, anxious to amuse him without any 
apparent effort She could see that he was little inclined to 
eat or drink, but, taking no notice, she finished her own 
supper. Then — for Papillon was extremely sensitive on the 
subject of noise, especially that clatter of plates and dishes of 
which only maids-of-all-work are capable — she very quietly 
carried the supper-tray into the kitchen, and, bringing out her 
work, stitched away in silence. 

" Come, Bridget," he said, impatiently, " can you not put 
aside your needle for five minutes ? I want to talk to you." 

Was there no pleasing him to-night ? He had just before 
seemed to weary of her light-hearted talk, and to lapse into 
silence, as if it were the only thing he cared about. Now, 
because she was quietly occupying herself, he appeared the 
very reverse of contented. With a little sigh of resignation, 
she folded Hilary's handkerchief and took off her thimble. 
Then she looked at him expectantly. 

She was sitting by the table, and Papillon in an armchair 
by the fire, with a considerable space between them. We 
cannot talk confidences across a dinner-table, and Papillon, 
without speaking, waited a moment suggestively, thinking she 
would be sure to know what he wanted, and take a chair a 
little nearer to his own. But Bridget sat still, her face wearing 
the same half-serious, half-playful look of expectancy. 

He rose then, and placed a chair by her side, having his 
back to the lamp and his face to the fire, Bridget all the time 
keeping her old attitude, so that the two talked to each other 
sideways. 

" I want to say something to you about Mrs. Bramstone," 
he began, with a hesitation she could not fail to see. " Pro- 
vided this lady is willing to take you as a pupil, and thinks you 
have talent, are you quite decided to go on the stage ? " 

" Oh ! why do we talk of it any more ? You know it is the 
one thing I care most about. I used to think of nothing else 
till I came to Bournemouth." 
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"And why have you thought less about it since coming here?" 

" You must know. Because I have been too happy, and 
that is your fault," she added, turning towards him with a look 
of mixed gratitude and reproach. " You have made me love 
being idle. If I had no one but myself to think about, I 
should desire nothing better than to spend all my days here 
riding about with you." 

"lam sure I should like nothing better either," Papillon 
answered, smiling. 

" Oh ! Mr. Papillon, how can you talk in that way ? " 
Bridget cried, indignantly, "But you will never persuade me 
to give up my project. If you say to me — Bridget, you must 
not go on the stage — of course I should be obliged to 
submit ; but there is nothing else I should like to do half so 
well. And then, by-and-by, how delightful to make a little 
home for the poor boys ! We have all made up our minds 
where it is to be, and Ambrose, of course, will be there, too. 
We should live as happy as people in story-books." 

" And you would forsake me, then ? " 

" How absurd to talk of forsaking you ! " Bridget said, com- 
fortably. " You could often come to see us, of course, and we 
could ride out together sometimes, and I might go to Bryan- 
stone Square for a little stay when I was not too busy." 

" Then you would always care for your old friend Papillon," 
he asked, in a decidedly sentimental tone. 

"As if I should not care ! But I must think of the boys 
first, you know. That is only natural." 

" Are you quite sure that the boys want you as much as I do, 
Bridget ? They are growing up, they will go into the world, they 
will make their own way, you know. Stay with me, my dear " 

" In idleness ; never," Bridget answered, shaking her head, 
demurely. 

"You do not quite understand my meaning," he went on, 
moving his chair a little nearer to the table. She also turned 
towards him, so that they were now sitting face to face. 
" When I ask you to give up your idea of becoming an actress, 
and to stay with me always, I mean as my wife. Will you 
marry me, Bridget?" 

Bridget's first impression was that he was joking. But his 
eager look, the tone of his voice as he repeated the words, the 
unfamiliar shyness that had stolen over him, convinced her 
that he was but too much in earnest. 
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' How can I marry you ? " she asked, on the point of crying 
with dismay, and, it must be added, disappointment. " What 
would become of my poor boys ? They all want me more than 
ever, and it is for their sakes I wish to be an actress. It — is — 
very — unkind — of — you — to — ask — me — to marry — you," she 
sobbed out at last. 

" Nay, I mean it at least in no unkindness," Papillon said, 
encouragingly. " I ask it because I love you, that is all" 

"And I am sure I love you dearly," Bridget said, still sob- 
bing, "after the boys, better than anyone — except uncle Bryan 
and aunt Helwyse. But I ought to think of the children 
first Who will make a home for them, if it is not I ? Who 
will keep them from mischief and bad habits if they are left to 
themselves? Patrick might take to drinking like poor papa." 

" But you could still help them and look after their welfare. 
You could have Hilary with you very often, and they all have 
a home with your aunt and uncle at Hornsey " 

"Aunt Emmie does not love them as I do. They do not 
listen to her as they do to me, and they would much rather 
live with me than anyonec What am I to do?" asked poor 
Bridget, wiping her eyes and leaning her head on her hands 
in a deplorably bewildering attitude. " If you ask me to marry 
you, I must say yes, of course, to oblige you. If you. asked me 
to jump into the sea, it would be the same." 

" And I fear you would as soon jump into the sea, my poor 
Bridget," Papillon said very tenderly, lifting, as he spoke, her 
heavy curls from her tear-wet cheek. 

" I cannot think of myself at all. You seem to forget 
that," she said energetically. " I must put what is best for 
Hilary and the others before everything. Now, if I had you 
to take care of " 

" I think that is not quite how you should put it," Papillon 
answered, in an aggrieved tone. " Would it not rather be my 
privilege to take care of you ? " 

" What does it matter how we put it ? I am only thinking 
of what would really happen. If I marry you, I could not 
make a home for my poor boys. I should have to leave them 
to get on as best they could. My home would be your home," 
said the practical-minded Bridget. 

" And a happy one, I am sure, if I had you with me always, 
Bridget. Think how lonely I should be without you now." 

" But we could see each other sometimes," she replied, 
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and then, feeling as if she were holding out an unfailing 
morsel of comfort, added, " and when the boys are all grown 
up and provided for, I will give up acting and marry you." 

"Alas, I should be old by that time ! You are looking so 
far ahead, my dear little girl ; you forget how much older I am 
than you." 

"In some things you are much younger," Bridget said, 
shaking her head wisely. "And as if I should care for you 
any the less because you had gray hairs in your head ? If you 
really thought so, you might despise me." 

" You might care for somebody else by that time ! " 

" Never, never," she said, and saying this just as naturally 
and simply as if she had been a five-year old child, she turned 
to him and sealed the promise with a kiss. 

But all this new cheerfulness and confidence only put 
Papillon the more out of heart ; even her kiss was unwelcome, 
because it showed that his hopes were defeated. What could 
he say on his own behalf? How could he win her from her 
single-minded resolve ? 

" Bridget," he began, speaking very seriously, and looking 
straight into her large, loving, candid eyes. "Just listen to 
me for a minute. I think we do not as yet half understand 
each other. When I ask you to marry me, it is because I love 
you better than anyone else in the world, and even the most 
selfish of us are ready to sacrifice something for those we love. 
I should not expect you to neglect your young brothers on 
my account. I would willingly give up to them some of the 
time and thought that you would otherwise spend on me ; I 
would help them by every means in my power, and be a faithful 
friend to them as long as I live. Do you not believe this ? " 

"Yes," poor Bridget said gratefully, feeling sure that she 
should never be able to make him understand her gratitude, 
and beginning at last to realise what perplexity, and perhaps 
sorrow, her wishes would bring on both. "But I could not 
do my duty to you and them. I could not make their home 
my home, if I were married to you. I do love you dearly ; 
I have said so, I cannot bear to vex you, or to appear 
ungrateful " 

" Ah, do not let us talk of gratitude, or we shall quarrel ; if 
I am kind to you, it is out of pure, downright selfishness. I 
want to please you, to make you happy, to make you happier 
with me than with anyone else " 
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"And so I am, but that is not a reason for neglecting my 
poor boys. I must do what is best for them." 

"And must that be what is worse for me, Bridget? I 
think your poor boys hardly want you more than I do, 1 ' 
Papillon said, looking very disconsolate indeed. 

" But Hilary has been with me ever since he was a baby, 
and the others need me all the more now that they are growing 
up, and going into the world. Oh, Mr. Papillon ! " and here she 
burst out crying afresh, " I cannot forsake them — even for you." 

"Would it be forsaking them?" Papillon urged gently. 
" Would it not be providing two friends for them in the place 
of one?" 

"They would lose me all the same," Bridget answered, 
drying her tears and sitting upright in her chair, determined to 
be eloquent She was beginning to realise the strength and 
pertinacity of this new kind of love on Papillon's part, beginning 
to foresee how much more difficult her intense liking for him 
would make the struggle, unless settled now, for once and for 
ever; she must show how impossible it was for her to act in accord- 
ance with her duty and, at the same time, with his inclinations. 

"They would lose me all the same," she said, "and they 
would have no one to take my place. Aunt Helwyse is sure 
to marry soon, aunt Emmie says so ; she would not want Am- 
brose then, and who could take care of him as his own sister ? 
They have always minded me, from the time they were quite little 
— lam so much older, you know — and I promised mamma before 
she died that I would act a mother's part to them. How could 
I know what was going on in their thoughts if I married you, 
and only saw them now and then? Ah 1 Mr. Papillon, you do 
not know what it is to see anyone you love dearly take to 
drinking like poor papa. It would kill me if the boys came to 
that, or any other harm, through fault of mine." 

And saying this, she looked so sorrowful and so perplexed, 
that Papillon now only wanted to comfort her, and see her 
look her old self. Her unselfishness was making him unselfish 
too — what so communicative as a noble impulse! — and he 
wanted to show her that he also was capable of devotion, if in 
inferior degree to her own. 

" Dear child," he said, speaking playfully, because he did 
not wish to pain her by the sight of his own distress, " let us 
not talk any more about it to-night, or make any change in our 
present plans. We will go back to London to-morrow, and 
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see Mrs. Bramstone at once. If she is encouraging, you shall 
begin your studies without delay ;" and seeing how her face 
brightened under his speech, added, still more playfully : " and 
when you have made your fortune, and settled your brothers in 
life, then, my dear, we will be married." 

Bridget little knew what a bitter feeling of disappointment 
was hidden under these light-hearted words. She only knew 
that a great weight was lifted off her mind, and saying, " I 
think you are the kindest person in the world," at once changed 
the conversation. As she could not yield to his wishes, how 
much better for them both to forget all that had been said, and 
go on in the old happy way ! To herself the task was easy. 
Her relations with him had been hitherto so delightful that she 
could not conceive of any change in them that should not be for 
the worse. She had never thought of love and marriage as likely 
to form a part of her own life ; she had hardly ever thought of 
these things at all, except after the most childish fashion. 
Were the boys all grown up, she felt that she could marry 
Papillon without a second thought, but they would need her 
protecting care and guidance for years to come, and she could 
never forsake Hilary. 

This offer of marriage coming from Papillon seemed, to 
Bridget's unromantic young mind, just as natural as Patrick's 
to Kathleen, made when they were all sitting under the trees 
in Highgate Wood ; only how much more inconvenient ! 

When Patrick was grown up and able to maintain a wife, 
there could be nothing to prevent him from marrying Kathleen; 
but how could she dream of marrying for the present ? She 
knew what boys were, this poor, motherly, much experienced, 
Bridget, and was not going to abandon them to the snares and 
temptations of the world just because inclination might lead 
the other way. And then it was impossible to leave Hilary. 
She must certainly live away from him for a year or two, but 
when once her training was over, and she should begin to earn 
money, all these painful separations would come to an end. 

So she put away all disturbing thoughts, and being so far 
deceived by Papillon as to suppose that he could put them 
away as easily, she began to talk of common topics in the 
common way. 

This vexed, nay, irritated him, all the more so that it made 
her feel the difference between his age and her own. This 
bright young girl could afford to dream of a future, to him as 
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far off and visionary as the mountains in the moon, but with 
himself it could not be so. He must realise his wishes and 
aspirations soon, or not at all. Ten years were little indeed 
for Bridget to look forward to, but to him they were all in all, 
for when they were over his youth would be over. It must be 
remembered, that he was a man of the world for the first time 
really in love, whilst Bridget, a mere child in many ways, was,, 
above all, a child in one — she had no idea of what love meant 
as Papillon meant it. She could not, therefore, conceive why 
things should not go on as smoothly as before, seeing that they 
should surely be married some dayl 

" You had better take up your abode with Mrs. Bramstone 
for a time," he said, before they separated for the night. "You 
will then have much more of her time and attention than you 
would have otherwise, and at the end of two or three weeks 
she will be able to give an opinion." 

Bridget looked a little downcast. 

" Shall I see you sometimes?" 

" Of course. I will take you out for a walk every day." 

" That will be delightful. And may I go home to see uncle 
Bryan when he comes back from the sea? I am sure he has 
been much more ill than aunt Helwyse says." 

" Certainly. And, remember, on your birthday we are all 
going to take Hilary to the pantomime." 

At such a prospect Bridget looked ecstatic. 

" Yes. That will be on the twenty-eighth of January — six 
weeks from to-day, exactly. He talks of nothing else. I have 
never seen a pantomime in my life. I shall be as pleased as 
Hilary." 

This little conversation took place in the hall, whilst 
Papillon was wrapping himself up for the run back to his 
hotel, Bridget holding hat and stick, like the trusty hand- 
maiden she was. Hitherto the " good-night " had generally 
been accompanied by a kiss, Papillon affecting to regard her 
as a child still, and to be treated accordingly. Why was it, 
Bridget wondered, that he merely shook hands with her to- 
night, then hurried off, as if glad to get the parting over. She 
put away her work, and went to bed a little sadly, fearing lest 
she had vexed him past forgiveness after all 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HELWYSE "AT HOME." 

As soon as Bryan had mended a little he was carried off by 
Emilia to the sea, she returning a week before him in order 
to help Helwyse with the moving. Christmas was at hand, 
the tempting little cottage, at the fabulously low rent, would 
be surely lost to them if they waited till Lady Day, and both 
Bryan and Emilia were dying with anxiety to begin their new 
plan of existence. The cottage, though small, was large 
enough to hold them. Instead of having two parlours, they 
must content themselves with one. The look-out was not to 
be compared with that they should lose, but what were all 
these things in comparison to the comfort of living within their 
means ? And when all material wants were satisfied, Hilary 
and the little girls had to be educated. Patrick, too, would 
not be able to earn his living for several years to come, and if 
Helwyse were to marry, they must give Ambrose a home. 

" And repay Helwyse her loan," Emilia would say over 
and over agaia She was proud in her dealings with her 
sister-in-law, and determined that the money should be paid 
before Helwyse's wedding-day, whenever that might befall. 
In fact, there was every possible reason why they should give 
up doing what was comfortable, and do what was prudent 
instead. Whilst Emilia occupied herself with all kinds of 
small economies, Helwyse looked more to the poetic side of 
things. She wanted to make Bryan pleased with his new 
home, and to feel that his new life need be none the less 
cheerful because it began with some privations. She put new 
books on the shelves, fresh pictures on the walls, flower-stands, 
in the window, shrubs in the garden, removing painful associ- 
ations here, planting new hopes there, embellishing every 
corner. Have we not all such superstitions and symbols? Is 
there not in every room some piece of furniture which occasion 
has sanctified in our memories for ever, some landscape out of 
every window we look on with wholly different feelings from 
the rest? These things are part of our existence, and we 
cannot separate ourselves from them. 

Had Emilia gained her will, the walls of their new home 
would have been bare and melancholy as those of a peni- 
tentiary. 
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" Why should we take so much trouble about this poverty- 
stricken little place?" she said. "It is a mere workman's cottage, 
after all. It is through our own fault that we have come to it." 

But Helwyse was determined that the workman's cottage 
should be as hopeful and pretty as love and ingenuity could 
make it, and that Bryan's home-coming should be welcomed 
with all kinds of happy looking forward. He was not to lose 
that small place of refuge he had so much valued in the former 
house, a tiny room being converted into what was dignified by 
the name of study, for his use. Here Helwyse had displayed 
all her skill. The room was so small that it was difficult to 
find space for even the necessary chair, table, and bookshelves 
without an appearance of cramming. Pictures were not to be 
thought of in so small a space, but a little wall decoration 
would give rather than take away from its size, so she set to 
work to cover them with flowers and arabesques. 

It happened that this task had been put off to the last 
moment, and on the day preceding Bryan's return she was 
busier than ever, whilst Emilia was no less fully occupied in 
putting down stair-carpets, hanging window curtains, and other 
final arrangements. The children were all away; they had the 
whole house to themselves, and, it is hardly necessary to say, 
gave little thought either to their meals or personal appearance. 
They were both hard at work, they expected no more formid- 
able visitor than Mr. Starffe — why should they not turn up 
their sleeves and put on aprons, like any ordinary housemaids? 

This is, in fact, what had been done, and certainly Helwyse 
never looked lovelier than in that careless costume. She had 
pinned up her blue serge skirt displaying a scarlet cloth petti- 
coat, and the daintiest foot in the world ; further to protect her 
dress, she wore a holland apron, by no means unbecoming 
either, whilst, having no painting blouse at hand, and being 
particularly anxious not to spoil her sleeves, she had pinned 
them back also, showing more of the slender wrist and rounded 
arm than usual. Thus attired, and singing to herself in happy 
unconcern all the time, she was working away on Bryan's walls 
when a wholly unexpected interruption happened. 

Helwyse, as has been said, was busily engaged at the top 
of the house; Emilia, no less busy, remained at the bottom, 
and when a quite unfamiliar knock was heard at the front door, 
was searching for carpet-nails in the kitchen. 

" It must be a mistake, or, perhaps, Dr. Brown inquiring 
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after Bryan," Emilia thought. "Well, Mary Jane is in the hall, 
and will know what to say." 

Mary Jane, the maid-of-all-work, would have known quite well 
what to say to the doctor; but the sight of a hansom cab, and 
an imposing-looking gentleman on the doorstep, demanding if 
Miss Fleming were at " at home," utterly disconcerted her. 

" I mean, at home to visitors, you understand," said Mr. 
Kingsbury, for it was he, and saying this, he could not resist a 
smile at the expression of utter puzzledom that had taken 
possession of the girl. It had never occurred to her inex- 
perienced mind that there were two ways of being at home; 
either Miss Fleming was in the house or she was not, and the 
former being the case, she invited the visitor to " be so kind 
as to step inside," and follow her upstairs. 

" Master's coming home to-morrow, you see, sir," she said 
apologetically, as he stumbled over a roll of stair-carpet on the 
way, "and we are all working like slaves to get the house ready. 
Put down your head, if you please, sir, for the ceiling is very low 
in the upper storey." 

Now when the door opened suddenly, and Helwyse, looking 
down from her perch — for she was sitting on a pair of steps — 
beheld the tall figure of the artist standing in the doorway, her 
first impulse was of pure, unalloyed pleasure. She had not seen 
him since making that railway journey from Dover to London 
together, and so much had happened afterwards, that she could 
hardly believe it was only a few weeks ago. How pleasant 
to see him again 1 How grateful she felt to him for coming ! 

Blushing out of unmitigated joy, then, she descended the 
steps and said, gaily and cordially : " It was very kind of you 
to find your way here. My brother has just moved, and I am 
turning this room into a little sanctum for him by way of a 
pleasant surprise. What do you think of my work ? " 

"Very pretty indeed," Kingsbury answered, glancing with a 
well concealed contempt round the tiny apartment. Then he 
added, looking a little embarrassed : " But I will not stay, as 
you are so much engaged. I only came to inquire after your 
health. All your Kensington friends are getting anxious." 

"I am quite well, and intend to return home the day after to- 
morrow/' Helwyse said, again reddening, this time from a 
dawning consciousness that her housemaid-like attire and 
homely surroundings were disagreeable and disconcerting to 
him. Embarrassment is infectious, especially in two people 
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who fancy themselves in love with each other, and seeing 
Kingsbury put out of countenance by circumstances she would 
otherwise have left unnoticed, Helwyse, in her turn, became ill ' 
at ease. Whilst they stood thus, interchanging, for the first 
time in their lives, artificial commonplaces, she was gradually, 
and not without shyness, improving matters with regard to her 
toilette, unpinning her sleeves, letting down her skirt, and 
taking off her apron. But all this being done, she felt painfully 
awakened to those disadvantageous accidents not so easily to 
be repaired. When her visitor glanced with evident amaze- 
ment and dejection at the little garden to which she proudly 
drew his attention, its dimensions immediately lessened in her 
eyes, and when they descended to the parlour, and he looked 
round inquiringly,* as much as to say — Is it possible human 
beings can find breathing space here ? — it occurred to her as a 
revelation that the place was really very small and dismal after all. 

The parlour had not yet been wholly put in order. There 
was a pile of muslin curtains on the table, a heap of books — 
Helwyse's last present to Bryan — on the floor, and pictures, as 
yet unhung, placed here and there. Still one might have 
supposed that Kingsbury, though of very tall stature indeed, 
could have found a seat and made himself at home in 
Helwyse's company, in spite of such trifling drawbacks as these. 

But he stood on the hearthrug looking irresolute and 
uncomfortable. 

"Pray sit down," Helwyse said, so infected by his un- 
familiar manner that she hardly knew whether she most wished 
him to go or stay. "I really have finished working for to-day." 

"Indeed, I must be going. Thank you, very much," 
Kingsbury answered, " I have an appointment in Park Lane at 
five o'clock, and I had no idea it would take me so long to 
get here." 

" It is a very long way indeed from Hornsey to Park Lane," 
poor Helwyse said, looking positively guilty. 

" And this particular road is so hard to find, I was almost 
in despair when I turned the corner," he added. " But I am 
very glad that I succeeded in fulfilling my errand, and that I 
can carry so good a report of you to my friends. I was near 
forgetting one important message, however, with which I was 
charged, Lady Wendover and her daughters are dying to see 
your studio. When may I present them to you? " 

His words were undoing all that bright tissue of fancies 
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she had woven at the first sound of his voice and sight of his 
face a few minutes back. He had not come on his own 
account, then, but had been sent, and sent not to satisfy his 
own anxieties about her health, but those of other people. 
His friends, rather than himself, were anxious to see her and 
her studio. 

" I shall be back the day after to-morrow. Any time will 
do after then," she said. 

" But you will be busier on some days than others, and 
Lady Maud is anxious to make your acquaintance. May we 
not be privileged with a fixed hour ? " 

Helwyse had heard not a little of Lady Maud, the clever, 
high-spirited beauty, whose name has been linked with 
Kingsbury's two years ago. Lady Maud was considered no 
longer quite young, though still handsome and a wit. She 
painted well in an indolent way, loved the company of artists 
better than anything, and had tried to make Helwyse's ac- 
quaintance before. But the young artist did not feel enthusi- 
astic about this versatile lady, who talked complacently of 
working in her " studio," and, at the same time, was seen at 
all the most fashionable entertainments of a London season. 
Lady Maud rode, drove, danced, and accepted invitations from 
morning till night, yet found time to take lessons in painting, 
attend scientific lectures, and otherwise improve her mind. 
All this Helwyse had heard of, and she had a natural dread 
of fashionable ladies zealous about improving their minds. 
u Avoid Lady Maud as you would the plague," Papillon had 
said more than once. " She will drop in upon you at all hours 
of the day, just to paint for an hour, and you will not be able 
to refuse, for every day she wastes will be repaid with an 
invitation you are flattered to accept. Once in for this sort of 
thing, my dear Miss Fleming, and your career as an artist is 
ruined." 

Still to refuse Kingsbury's request now would have been 
downright unfriendly, so she said, though without much warmth: 

" By all means come on Wednesday afternoon, then. I 
shall have got my studio a little into order by that time, As 
yet, I have touched nothing since my return." 

" True — I forgot. Perhaps I have asked what is unreason- 
able. Shall we wait a week or two ? " 

" No, I shall be quite settled down by that time, and shall 
expect you," Helwyse answered. 
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Then he rose, and seemed on the point of going. Having 
pressed him to stay once, she said no more. 

" I am afraid you have had an anxious time/' he said, as 
they stood in the narrow little entrance-hall together. He had 
not noticed before how weary and dispirited she looked, and, in 
fact, she had not Ipoked weary or dispirited a quarter of an 
hour ago. His unexpected change of manner— coldness it was 
not, nor exactly embarrassment, nor wholly aloofness, yet a 
mixture of all three — had caused a feeling, a misgiving, a 
heart-sickening of disappointment such as makes us on a sudden 
unlike our old selves. 

" My brother was very ill for a time, and I am unused to 
nursing, that is all," she said, trying to smile in the old way. 
" I shall be well again directly I sit down at my easel." 

But there was a wistfulness, an undefined sadness under- 
lying the words, that caused him, in his turn, to wonder what 
had so changed her. He did not know — how should he ? — 
that she was wondering exactly at the same moment what had 
so changed him. Thus the two misread and misapprehended 
each other. 

The little maid-of-all-work was not forthcoming, so Helwyse 
moved forward to open the door for him. They were alone, 
and he had therefore ample opportunity for saying the few 
eager words of lover-like concern which were on his lips and 
in his heart, and which would have brought tears of joy to her 
eyes. Yet they were left unsaid. He did not feel quite sure 
just then that he ought to say them, to give, in fact, a pledge 
of his lover-like behaviour to come. Perhaps he had gone to 
Hornsey with the intention of saying all this, and something 
more ; he almost felt that it was so. But the altered circum- 
stances in which he found her, the humbleness and poorness 
of her surroundings, the evidence of narrow means and anxious 
economies on every side, had taken him by surprise, shocked, 
mortified him. He could not help feeling, moreover, as if 
Helwyse were doing herself wrong by wearing an apron and 
turning up her sleeves. He was vexed with her for putting 
herself in what appeared to him an undignified position. Why 
should she make herself a domestic slave in her brother's 
house ? Why should she open the door for him instead of 
ringing for the servant to do it ? With a mere hand-shake, and 
an ordinary greeting, he jumped into his cab and drove off in 
a frame of mind that was far from enviable. 
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Helwyse returned to her work with a look of perplexity, 
almost of pain, in her sweet face. The short afternoon was 
waning, only a narrow orange band over the purply, brown 
heights of Highgate showed where the sun had set. There was 
no other light or colour in the landscape, and as Helwyse gazed 
on it now, she found it dreary. Half-an-hour back she had gazed 
on the same picture with a heart so light as to make her wonder 
what made it so. She had looked back to Bryan's return and 
her own going home with the fondest, brightest hopes. How 
delightful to have Bryan well and happy once more ! How de- 
lightful to be in the midst of her friends and her work again ! 
Now she felt as if even Bryan's happier circumstances could not 
make everything right, as if to go back to her studio would not 
bring her joy, pure and unadulterated. The dusk was fast grow- 
ing into gloom ; so putting away her palette and brushes till the 
morrow, she stood by the window, looking out, full of vague, 
restless thoughts. The little fire had died 6ut, and she knew 
that tea and a blazing hearth were awaiting her below, but she 
felt unwilling to relinquish the luxury of reverie as yet. She 
wanted to be alone, to reassure herself, to think over what had 
happened till it no longer gave her any uneasiness. How childish, 
how foolish of her to feel troubled about what after all might 
only be the conjurings of her own imagination ! Why should 
she dwell on Mr. Kingsbury's visit at all ? Why should she 
wonder whether it pleased him or not ? 

At last she went downstairs, quite prepared for Emilia's 
affectionate inquisitiveness and garrulity on the subject of the 
artist's visit. What a pity he had not come a day or two later, 
when the stair-carpets would be down, and everything tidy ! and 
how friendly of him to come at all 1 The cab would cost him 
half-a-sovereign at least, but she supposed he was rich, and 
people said — well, Helwyse knew what people said about his 
liking for her! To these various remarks and innuendoes 
Helwyse replied briefly, and after a matter-of-fact fashion. Mr. 
Kingsbury had come to deliver one or two messages, she said ; 
and then, by way of changing the conversation, she began to 
talk of Lady Maud, and from Lady Maud went on to Mrs. 
Cornwell, and the rest of her Kensington friends, of whom 
Emilia liked to hear. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

A GLIMMER OF LIGHT. 

The next morning, when Helwyse was working away in Bryan's 
room, another wholly unexpected visitor made his appearance — 
this time not of a kind to set Emilia lamenting about the stair-car- 
pets, or Helwyse unpinning her sleeves. Just as she had begun to 
work, Freeland was announced, and above all other persons the 
most welcome at that moment. He would help Helwyse with her 
decorations, and so enable her to finish the room before Bryan's 
return. Could anything have happened more opportunely? 
Helwyse had only seen him, moreover, for a minute or two since 
her home-coming nearly two months ago, and there were many 
things to be planned and talked over. A cloud still dimmed 
her bright face. She had not yet got over the vexatiousness 
of Kingsbury's visit — a vexatiousness all the more insupport- 
able because she could give no reason for it ; and Freeland, 
knowing nothing of this, only seeing her a little pensive and 
somewhat pale, naturally attributed these changes to her recent 
anxiety and nursing. He was the last person in the world to 
cause anyone he loved pain, simply because he might relieve 
his own feelings to be moody or unaccountable. So, for 
her sake, though he was in no radiant humour himself, he 
brightened up and laughed and talked gaily. He could not 
bear to see her unlike the joyous Helwyse of former days, 
and perhaps it was easier for him to assume a light-hearted- 
ness he did not feel, because it was months since he had inter- 
changed as much as half-a-dozen words with her. 

He had come in the firm intention of being, as he felt that 
he ought to be, cold, reserved, self-composed, but her sweet 
presence and friendly, incautious speeches undid all these stern 
resolutions, and, by little and little, brought back all the old 
joy and adoration, They brought back, moreover, the old 
faith in her. Freeland, in that bitter disappointment and 
intense feeling of isolation which had taken possession of him 
when he saw Helwyse living more and more in the world, had 
often been unjust towards her ; now he felt this, reproached 
himself for it, and was ready to do anything by way of repara- 
tion. Helwyse spoiled by flattery, Helwyse of the world, 
worldly, Helwyse drifting gradually from her old friends and 
her former simplicity of life ! — how could he ever have put 
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such thoughts into shape ? How could he for a moment have 
accused her of neglecting her first, and therefore her highest, 
duties? 

When he saw her thus occupied, working away as if for 
dear life, in order that Bryan's home should be bright and 
tasteful, when he realised the life she had been leading for the 
last few weeks, nursing her brother, helping Emilia in house- 
wifely cares, he felt that he had hitherto done her scant justice. 
He wanted now nothing so much as to show his love, his 
appreciation, his entire, unwavering trust But what was there 
left for him to do ? Helwyse was too rich in friends and for- 
tune to need him any longer. He had felt more than ever 
that a time was coming when perhaps their friendly relations 
must be wholly changed. And that very morning he had come 
to tell her of a resolve which would separate them for years, 
and which he knew she would learn with sorrow. 

Finding a look of trouble in her face when he entered, he 
put off the communication till she began to talk and laugh 
naturally. "After all," he thought, with a sinking of the heart, 
"how little any decision of mine can matter to her ! She will 
be happy wherever I am." 

" I have not yet told my errand," he said at last, rather 
hesitatingly. " I came this morning to tell you that in all pro- 
bability I shall start for India in April." 

" Ah I " Helwyse cried, laying down paint-brush and palette, 
" I am very glad — I am very sorry — that you have so decided." 

" Then you have already heard about the matter? " 

" Yes ; Mr. Kingsbury told me of a Government commis- 
sion being organised, in order to send out artists and draughts- 
men to make drawings at Delhi and other places ; but at the 
time he mentioned it, nothing was settled." 

" The scheme is quite settled now, and the leading post 
has been offered to me, mainly, I believe, through Mr. Kings- 
bury's intervention. It was friendly of him." 

"Mr. Kingsbury never loses an opportunity of doing a 
friendly thing," Helwyse answered, taking up her paint-brush 
and resuming work. Just because she had felt a little irritated 
with the artist a short time back, she was all the more deter- 
mined to do him justice now. 

Becalling the interview of yesterday, it seemed to her 
unworthy of Edward Kingsbury to resent such trifles as her 
homely surroundings, and she reproached herself for imputing 

s 2 
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his embarrassment to so poor a cause. If, indeed, he could 
feel ashamed for her because of her brother's straitened cir- 
cumstances, if her presence pleased him less in Emilia's humble 
parlour than in Mrs. Cornweirs splendid drawing-room, then 
she must set down his sensibility as narrowness, and his per- 
sonal liking as hardly to be called by that name. But it was 
not so, it could not be, and there were reasons for his haste, 
preoccupation, and embarrassment, of which she knew nothing. 

Freeland looked up when Helwyse said this, and their eyes 
met. Why did he look uneasy ? she thought. For what reason 
but one should she blush red as a rose ? he asked. Then after 
that momentary break in the conversation he went on, speaking 
rapidly and in his usual voice : 

"There are many reasons why I should accept such an 
offer. In the first place, the like opportunity of bettering my for- 
tunes would never happen again, not that I care much about 
money, I earn already more than enough for my wants, but it 
is only natural for all of us to wish for the power that money 
brings. I have schemes and ideas to help my fellow-workmen 
which I could carry out if I were rich, and of which we will 
talk presently. But again, there is the boy. If you will let 
him go- too, his fortunes are made as well as mine. Why should 
not Ambrose accompany me ? " 

"Why not, indeed! If you are good enough to take 
him ! " Helwyse cried. " Could any of us wish for better luck 
to befall the child than to be always with you, wherever you are." 

" It is kind of you to say that, Miss Helwyse. I should 
be really very sorry to leave him behind, and there is no reason 
why he should not go. He is not so young as to suffer from 
the climate, and we shall not stay at work in the great cities 
during the excessive heats, but travel on the high lands and 
mountains." 

" How delightful ! What wonderful things you will see ! I 
wish I were going too." 

" I wish you were," Freeland said very drily, though he 
reddened to the brow as he spoke. Her head being bent over 
her work, she was not disconcerted by the blush, whilst the 
speech accompanying it seemed perfectly natural. 

" I have often wondered why some artist has not realised 
the splendid terra incognita awaiting him there," she continued, 
throwing heart and soul into the subject. " I have neither the 
breadth nor the imagination requisite for such an achievement; 
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but what a revelation it would be in art ! What do we as yet 
know of those fabulous cities and temples, those beautiful 
races, those indescribable trees and flowers Indian travellers 
speak of? They are all mystery and romance, and only the 
artist can make them real." 

" Quite true ; nothing else, I think, could have taken me out 
of my groove. My field will necessarily be circumscribed, it is 
true, but the enterprise must, if successful, give fresh impetus in 
that direction. I own the prospect interests and exhilarates me." 

"And you will come home rich and famous 1 You will do 
great things. You will win all kinds of honours," Helwyse 
said, encouragingly. " I am sure you are doing wisely to go." 

" I felt convinced that you would approve of my decision," 
Freeland answered, and this time his voice betrayed him. 
Those little words upbraided, nay, wounded her 

" I shall be as much a loser as any of your friends by it," 
she added, anxious to repair her error. " When I say that I 
approve of your decision, I speak only with reference to your- 
self and your own interests. Of course I would much rather 
have you stay." 

Freeland was silent. He worked away with his brush, as 
if the arabesque in hand were absorbing his every thought just 
then. In reality, he was striving for mastery over himself, 
trying to keep back the passionate words that were all but on 
his lips, fighting, almost praying for self-control. 

" We shall all miss you sadly, I am sure," Helwyse added, 
in a voice that was meant to be soothing, " none more so than 
Mrs. Cornwell, Mr. Kingsbury, and I " 

" What difference can it make to any of you ? " Freeland 
broke out scornfully, almost angrily, she thought ; that mention 
of Kingsbury was more than he could bear. "There are 
plenty who will be thankful to take my place — and earn my 
wages," he added, between his teeth. Helwyse had never 
before seen him so agitated. 

" But we have always regarded you as a friend, a valued 
friend, 19 she said, putting down her brush and palette, and 
looking at him appealingly. She saw with pain and surprise 
that his hands were trembling, and that his eyes were dim 
with tears, the tears of a man more angry than sorrowful. 
Trying not to be infected by his emotion, she continued : 

"And what you have done for me has been done for 
friendship, and not for wages. How can I ever repay you for 
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your kindness to the boy and to my brother? You must not 
scold Mr. Starffe," this was said with a look of playful depre- 
cation, " he cannot keep a secret, and I know now who it is 
who offered to help Bryan, if I had stayed longer away." 

" What is that ? " Freeland cried, every one of her sweet 
words falling like homing oil on a wound. " Who else would 
not have done as much foe you? You will miss neither what 

I have done for hire, nor for " Love was the word that 

was on his lips, but he kept it back wkh a desperate effort, 
and put another in its place, " nor for friendship. But what a 
mockery is this so-called friendship between us two L it makes 
me angry even to hear you utter the name. I cooking at it 
humanely speaking, it ought to be possible. But it is not so, 
and you only deceive yourself when you think otherwise. 
Were we friends, as you call it, should we see each other so 
seldom? Were we friends, should I always wonder, when I 
talk to you, what I may say, and what I may not? I am con- 
scious of wrong in speaking so plainly now, though I dare not 
say half what I fain would do. I cannot " 

Again he checked himself in time, but he was not redden- 
ing now. The flush had died from his cheek, leaving it very 
pak, and his voice was growing calm. 

" That makes departure so bitter to me," he added, con- 
scious of the pain on her face, though he was not looking at 
her, conscious, moreover, that the pain he might inflict could 
bring no possible good, either to herself or to him, yet, in spite 
of his love for her, not being able to keep his peace, " Had 
there been anything like friendship between you and me, I 
need not have kept silence all these years. I could at least 
have unburdened myself to you, shown myself in my true 
colours to one person in the world. It is the weight of secresy, 
the obligation of silence^ that crushes me 1 am going away — 
who knows when to return? — yet none of all the so-called friends 
I leave behind, know my heart and my life as it has been. 
No one — you least of all—- can know what I have suffered." 

He rose from his seat; threw aside brush and palette, 
and sitting down by the table near the door, leaned his. head 
on his hands.. What could Helwyse do but try to reassure, to 
comfort, to soothe him ? Something of which she did not 
know lay at the bottom of this despair, yet she could but do 
her best to console him. 

She went to his side very gently, and seeing that what she 
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had suspected was true, and that this healthy-natured, joyous* 
self-collected man was indeed shedding tears, she laid one 
hand on his arm, the other on his burning, tightly-clasped 
ringers, and said in the tenderest tone : 

" Oh ! my kind friend, you must be happy. Cannot I help 
you as you have so often helped me ?" 

But the action and the words had quite a different effect 
from that she had hoped. Had she been his bitterest enemy 
he could not have shaken off her touch more desperately, nay, 
rudely, nor -have turned away with more apparent repulsion. 
He sprang from his seat, seized his hat, and said, without 
looking at her : 

" For Heaven's sake, do not be kind to me. Do not speak 
in that way to me. I cannot bear it ! " 

Then he made for the threshold, about to go; but Helwyse, 
still far from comprehending his agitation, put her hand on the 
door, and looking straight into his face with her sweet eyes 
brimful of tears, said very sadly : 

" I know that I have been very ungrateful. I have never 
done anything for you, and none of all my friends have served 
me as you have done. Is there nothing'I can do for you now ? w 

He stood irresolute, not knowing whether to follow his first 
impulse and go away, or remain, pouring all the pent-up con- 
fessions of years at her feet. But the more she began to be 
troubled for his sake, the more anxious he was growing to spare 
her further. Had she been calm and self-collected, he would cer- 
tainly have stayed. Her tearsand self-reproach decided him to go. 

" No one can help me," he answered ; u but think no more 
of what I have said. I am not master of myself to-day. I had 
better go home " 

tl Stay a little while, " she urged, " you look quite ill. You 
have, perhaps, been working too hard n 

" No, indeed I am well enough, but I cannot stay just now; 
it is unkind to ask me," he said in an impatient, almost in an 
angry tone. 

" Then you will come some evening and see Bryan, will you 
not?" she added, holding out her hand, almost thankful that 
he had really made up his mind to go now. His strange 
manner, the alternating flush and pallor of his cheek, his un- 
accountable trembling, frightened her. She thought he was 
about to be ill, and determined to have news of him next day. 

He hardly seemed to know that she was speaking to him, 
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but without a word turned to go. Then glancing back as he 
reached the stair-head, and seeing her stand where he had left 
her, watching after him with an indescribable look of sympathy 
and compassion, he could not help further betraying himself 
in spite of all his resolves to the contrary. 

For an instant returning to her side, and for an instant 
clasping her hand in his, he cried : 

"Pray forgive me. I shall never forgive myself for having 
caused you pain. I want you to be more happy than anything 
else in the world ; " and then he went away. 

Helwyse returned to her work as she had done the day 
before, after Kingsbury's visits, uneasy and out of heart. What 
had happened to Freeland, making him so utterly unlike his 
former self? One moment, she said — he loves me. The 
next, she said — he loves me not. The thing seemed to 
her alternately probable, improbable, not at all likely, im- 
possible. What made her feel it impossible was Free- 
land's very outspokenness and frankness. He had behaved 
like a brother, a friend, a chivalrous protector, but never like a 
lover ; and if he had loved her all these years, could he have 
so long kept silence ? She tried to recall a single instance in 
which his conduct could have been interpreted otherwise, and 
it gave her a feeling of intense satisfaction that it was so. She 
could not tolerate the thought that Freeland's generous, deep, 
honest nature should be unwillingly wronged by her. No, it 
was not — it could not be. He had doubtless troubles and 
conflicts of which she knew nothing ; there might be many 
things of which he wished to speak to her, but lacked courage. 
He was scrupulous, nay, over-sensitive on the subject of their 
different positions in life, and, perhaps, she had never under- 
stood how much he had suffered by reason of his false position, 
for false position it had been, in spite of his own proud, high- 
spirited conduct, and his friends' good- will and recognition. 
An accomplished man, a learned man, a man possessed of lofty 
principles and strong, well-balanced character, Freeland had 
seldom been treated, except by herself and Papillon, on the 
terms of equal friendship. Certainly, in some respects, Free- 
land had been the victim of so-called conventionalities, in 
other words, of the world, though he had ever appeared the 
last person to see it. Helwyse had always thought of him as 
possessed of an eminently healthy, happy nature ; few people 
seemed so fully to realise the intention of their lives as he, and 
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surely this is one of the best tests of happiness ! Why was he 
suddenly caustic, unfair, uncharitable ? What had made him 
bitter and resentful even to her ? 

That Arthur Freeland should be what is called in love with 
her, was the last thing Helwyse would have regarded as an 
affront. She liked, respected, and admired him far too well 
not to feel any return of these sentiments as an honour ; what- 
ever Freeland loved must be akin to himself. He could not 
fall prostrate before a mean or unworthy idol ; and so, like any 
other woman, Helwyse gloried in any preference on his part 
that should fall short of love. She would not for worlds cause 
him the pain of wasted affection, and, after putting one thing 
with another, and thinking about him for a very long time, she 
came to the conclusion that on this score she need not reproach 
herself. 

She felt, nevertheless, a little natural trepidation at the idea 
of meeting him again, and was glad that she should not see 
him at least for several days. 

But for another occurrence, Helwyse would perhaps have 
stayed on at Hornsey till Christmas, so undesirous was she of 
returning to her pretty home — in other words, encountering 
Freeland and Kingsbury. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

"my grandmother's necklace." 

Poor Helwyse ! What had she done to be so hardly used by 
the Fates just now? It seemed as if they were bent upon 
punishing her for having once been too happy, since in what 
other respect had she sinned ? Hardly had she recovered from 
the perturbation into which Freeland's visit had thrown her, 
when the door was tapped softly, and Mr. Starffe entered, 
beaming upon her so cordially, and sitting down beside her 
with such evident pleasure, that she felt quite grateful to him 
for coming. With Mr. Starffe, at least, she could talk naturally 
and smoothly about Bryan's return, Ambrose's prospects, 
Bridget, and other family topics, and it was a relief to have 
some one to chat to her at that moment. 

" You will not mind if I go on working, will you ? " she 
said, in the friendliest manner. "I am most impatient to 
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finish Bryan's room before he returns ; and I 'can talk better 
than if I were idle. Take that chair by the window, please, 
then we can see each other." 

The curate obeyed with alacrity, but though he took the 
chair assigned to him, he contrived to sit so as to have a very 
good view of her, whilst his own face was in the shade. Such 
retiringness seemed unaccountable, as never before had Helwyse 
seen him so well dressed ; in fact, he was too well dressed for 
a curate not to be noticeably so, and with true feminine curio- 
sity she glanced at the superfine quality of the cloth, the brand- 
newness of his hat, the coquettish tint of his kid gloves, and, 
lastly, the rose-bud in his button-hole. Then, having also 
glanced inquisitively at the careful arrangement of his locks, 
■and his holiday appearance in general, she took up her brush 
and began to work and talk. 

For half-an-hour things went delightfully. Helwyse talked 
of Mr. StarnVs cure, his daily duties among the poor, his diffi- 
culties and rewards, bringing him out as no one else could do, 
making him feel that with her he was at his very best, that 
here, at least, was a woman who sympathised with his aspira- 
tions and appreciated his strivings after alike the perishable 
good and the higher life. Then, finding him suddenly grown 
pensive and painfully self-conscious, Helwyse turned the con- 
versation into other channels: she chatted of her recent 
travels, the children, the newspapers, and so on, the curate 
putting in a word or two abstractedly now and then. 

" It is very kind of you to allow me to sit here whilst you 
paint," he said, when conversation had so far flagged that 
Helwyse was beginning to wish he would go. 

" But I fear it is growing tiresome for you. Shall we go 
downstairs, and see Emilia ? " she asked. 

" No, on no account interrupt your work. Pray continue, 
and pay no attention to me," Mr. Starffe answered, greatly 
embarrassed. "I shall be really much obliged if you will 
allow me to stay a little longer." 

"Certainly," Helwyse answered. "Will you read some* 
thing to me ? " 

u Anything you like, dear Miss Helwyse. Pray command 
me. . I am so happy whenever I can render you a service." 

" Do read to me, then. You are a scholar, and I always 
-come to you, you know, to help me with my classical subjects. 
Will you take that big brown book from the shelf— an old Ovid 
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Bryan used at school — turn to page one hundred, and translate 
for me the story of Pygmalion ? " 

" You could not have given me a pleasanter task," cried the 
curate, for he knew his Ovid by heart, and looked upon 
Helwyse's choice of a subject as providential. He could not 
himself have hit on a theme more appropriate to his feelings, 
or, at least, more opportune, he thought, and found the book 
and the passage with eager fingers. In clear, though somewhat 
pedantic language, he rendered Ovid's delicious description of 
the sculpture adorning Pygmalion's marble bride. Then, going 
over the whole, he picked out lines here and there, any one of 
which he felt would answer his purpose. 

"Ah !" he said, when he came to the "soft dyed carpet for 
her feet, the rainbow-tinted shells for toys, the pearls, the gold, 
and the gems " — " what a fortunate person was this Pygmalion 
to possess offerings worthy the object of his affections ! Might 

I be permitted to mention " Then, seeing that Helwyse 

had turned her head suddenly, and was looking at him with no 
little surprise, he stammered very much, and finally got out the 
words — " I do not know if I ever told you that I possess a very 
beautiful necklace — my grandmother's necklace, in fact. It is 
really a valuable trinket, and contains some very fine pearls, 
besides several rubies of undoubted excellence.* 

" No, indeed," Helwyse said, smiling, and not in the least 
discovering the appropriateness of the remark. " I should like 
to see it very much." 

" Would you really ? I shall be so pleased to show it to 
you. This description of Ovid's made me think of it. It 
seems a sad pity such things should be laid aside in a bachelor's 
drawer t " 

Having achieved this speech to his own infinite amazement, 
and finding the ground still firm under his feet, and the ceiling 
not opening above his head, he added : 

"But I have other trinkets that belonged to my grand- 
mother also, a pendant of Indian gold, beautifully designed, 
and a very pretty bracelet Oh I Miss Helwyse, would you be 
so very kind as to allow me to present them to you ? " 

"Why should you do that?" Helwyse asked innocently. 
Her thoughts had wandered back to her work. 

" Why should I do that ? You must know why. For the 
same reason that Pygmalion offered all his treasures to his 
statue— because * 
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Had a bullet gone through the curate's body at that 
moment, he could not have felt more desperate as he got out 
the words — " Because I love you." 

Helwyse blushed crimson, and trying to go on with her 
arabesque, not venturing as much as to glance at him, she said : 

" I am very sorry." 

" It has been so for years," the curate went on, determined 
to plead his cause for once and for all, and that Helwyse 
should at least know the fervour of his admiration, and the 
intense sincerity of his affection. It might make no dif- 
ference to him ; he had perhaps hoped little from this inter- 
view, but the field was open to all, and having reached that 
stage of feeling when incertitude becomes too painful to be 
borne, he decided to end it at once. 

During the last few weeks, they had been constantly thrown 
together, and Helwyse was naturally the last person to foresee 
the consequences. It was Mr. Starffe who had enticed her 
from Bryan's bedside for a walk, Mr. Starffe who had performed 
errands, had sat up with Bryan in order to let Emilia and 
Helwyse rest, Mr. Starffe who had acted a brotherly part to the 
two sisters. When Bryan went off to the sea, they had still 
occasion for the curate's friendly help. Hardly a day passed 
that he was not invited to tea and to supper. It was little 
wonder that he now saw himself on the eve of a final separation 
with dismay. Those happy days of perpetually renewed inter- 
course could not be expected to return. She would go back 
to her old brilliant life in the world, and be farther removed 
from him than ever. Surely such an opportunity of speaking 
to her would never occur again. 

" I have loved you for years — did you never guess it ?" he 
continued, very shyly. " I could not hope much — how could 
I — seeing how differently we were situated — myself a humble 
curate, you already so rich in fame and fortune ? But a man 
can only offer what he has, and in my case it is so little as to 
be hardly worth mentioning. I should not have ventured to 
speak now, but I have just been promised an increase of 
stipend, which will bring my means up to just upon two 
hundred pounds a year ! " 

" I am very glad," Helwyse said ; then, checking herself, 
added: "For your own sake, I mean," and she looked so 
sorry for him as she said this, that he tried to hurry over what 
else he had to say. 
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" You think, perhaps, I am very presumptuous in speaking 
to you about my feelings at all, and I should most likely never 
have dreamed of it, but we have seen each other so often of 
late, and you are always so sweet and kind to me — pray do 
not think I mean to reproach you ! — that I have allowed my- 
self to be carried away till I did not in the least know where I 
was. I began to dream all kinds of foolish things. I saw my- 
self coming home from my parish rounds to find you there, 
walking by your side when you had done painting, reading to 
you in the evenings, helping you with your mythological sub- 
jects. And what a pride and a joy to me to see you so praised 
and rewarded for your beautiful gifts, to watch the people 
admiring your pictures on the gallery walls, to read such 
flattering things about them in the papers 1 I went on dream- 
ing in this way, till it seemed all but true, as if I had only to 
walk from one room to another to find something I knew to be 
there. Was it not absurd of me to build such castles in the 
air ? But it made me very happy to build them — it did indeed." 

"You have ever been one of my kindest friends/' Helwyse' 
said, feeling obliged to say something ; " and that but makes 
me appear all the more ungrateful. Oh ! I am grieved that I 
must appear so." 

" Pray do not mention it," the curate said, greatly touched 
and agitated. " I am sorry indeed to have made you grieve. It is 
not worth while, really. But I will leave off talking and go now. 
I will indeed." Then he rose and took up his hat. 

What could Helwyse say ? Yet he stood there evidently 
waiting for a word. The hat was going round in his hands, 
and he was looking nervously at the door, willing, yet how loth, 
to put an end to the interview. 

" God bless you ! " she said at last. Whereupon he repeated 
the words ; then, with a look of meek, yearning fondness, he 
laid one hand lightly on her pretty head, and called down upon 
it a beautiful benediction, quoted from the service of his church. 
He could not have quitted her in more touching fashion ; and 
the action accompanying the words, the hand so tenderly 
spread over the fair hair, the pious face lifted so reverently 
towards Heaven, the smile of mixed ecstasy and renunciation 
irradiating the ascetic lips, gave to his farewell the solemnity of 
an act of worship. 

Helwyse could not speak, and her eyes were full of tears ; 
he knew what was in her heart, and went to his humble home 
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a sadder, but hardly a poorer or a less grateful man than he 
had left it 

He had, at any rate, spoken out with only the shadow of a 
hope to begin with, but with a determination to do himself 
justice, to let Helwyse know all the tenderness, devotion, and 
aspiration that were in him. He should never rind another 
woman to be compared with her. They would probably be 
more and more divided as years went on. But at least they 
would never misunderstand each other, and she knew where to 
find a true friend if ever she needed one. Thus the curate 
consoled himself in his new loneliness and in that overwhelm- 
ing sense of disappointment which overtook him when the first 
excitement of the interview had passed away. His bettered 
circumstances seemed to bring him no additional happiness 
now. He almost wished things had remained as they were, 
since added means made it incumbent on him to marry, and 
how could he marry ? When his vicar had told him of his 
good fortune, and said, with a friendly pat on the shoulder, 
" Come, Starffe, a clergyman who can support a wife, has no 
excuse for keeping single, so I shall expect to publish your 
banns before next Christmas, and so see you setting a good 
example to the younger people of the parish," he had smiled 
and blushed, thinking of Helwyse. But such advice could not 
cause delicious perturbation again, and when next the vicar 
should give it, he determined to mention the domestic claims 
which might surely excuse him for prolonging his bachelorhood 
a little longer. 

Helwyse, on her part, was deeply grieved, and, it must be 
admitted, not a little mortified and perplexed into the bargain. 
On the heels of Kingsbury's visit had followed Freeland's, the 
one quite as painful and unaccountable as the other. On the 
heels of Freeland's had followed this declaration from the 
curate, and whilst there was no kind of mystery about it, there 
was none the less reason for sorrow, self-reproach, and dismay. 
She could not help blaming herself for having accepted so 
much kindness at his hands, for saying and doing a hundred 
things she would never have dreamed of, had she for a 
moment suspected his preference. But the mischief was 
past and done now, and least of all from herself could heal- 
ing and comfort come. She thought of his arduous, unpoetk, 
self-sacrificing life among the poor, of his gentleness to little 
children, his fervent piety and striving after the ideal apostolic 
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life, of his personal privations and disappointments, with a 
growing sentiment of pity and admiration. She set his exist- 
ence beside her own, and felt overcome with shame and 
remorse at the contrast. How rich, how varied, how full of 
colour, poetry, and impressions was her lot, yet how much less 
she deserved happiness than he 1 From morning till night his 
career was one continued piece of self-renunciation. He 
grudged himself the smallest indulgence because it had to be 
spared from that fund devoted from his narrow means to the 
poor, the sick, and the friendless. His days were spent among 
unlovely surroundings and the constant associations of poverty 
and pain. And after all what was his reward ? 

Helwyse wanted everyone to be joyous, everyone's life to 
be like her own, richly dowered, abounding in hope, bright in 
the retrospection, brighter still in the looking forward. She 
could not bear to think of the curate sitting alone in his little 
room, dwelling painfully on their past intercourse, and, most 
of all, on what had just taken place ; least of all could she bear 
to think that her own happiness and lightness of heart in the 
future should appear as want of consideration towards himself. 

Just then, she felt far from happy, much less light-hearted. 
The curate's disappointment, Kingsbury's altered behaviour, and 
Freeland's unaccountable agitation, weighed upon her spirits. 
For the first time in her life she returned to her studio without 
the slightest feeling of exultation. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

RIVALS. 

Helwyse did not look forward to that visit of Kingsbury's, for 
the purpose of introducing Lady Maud, with very cordial 
feelings. She felt so far uncordial about it that, when the day 
came, she made no preparations, bought no flowers for her 
window, allowed her studio to wear its usual work-a-day look, 
and put on just the first gown that came to hand. This hap- 
pened to be an ordinary winter dress of black cashmere, made 
in the simplest manner, which, whilst it set off to the beat 
possible advantage her delicately-outlined features, abundance 
of fair hair, and long-lashed, dark gray eyes, had very little 
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look of joy or welcome about it. Now there is nothing more 
becoming to a beautiful, fair-haired woman than just such a 
costume as Helwyse wore, namely, a black stuff dress with a 
large velvet collar turned back on the shoulders, and a white 
lace collar over it ; nothing by way of ornament except an old- 
fashioned pearl brooch that Helwyse wore so often for her 
mother's sake, nothing to spoil the shape of her lovely head, 
or the waving lines of the bright, soft hair. It was the plainest 
dress that could be, a dress put on in a minute, a dress that 
did not overturn tables and chairs as she walked along, above 
all, a dress that did not want a room to itself, and when put 
away could be folded like a silk handkerchief. 

But, perfect as it was of its kind, it was not the kind of 
dress to wear as a welcome, and, by the side of her three 
visitors, all rustling in the newest Parisian toilettes, it looked 
certainly a little cold. Lady Wendover and her daughters 
were what are called magnificent women, the kind of women 
dressmakers adore on account of the enormous quantity of 
stuff consumed in their skirts, and who benefit workwomen 
generally by their addiction to crinolines and other feminine 
inventions. They were indeed always well dressed. On the 
occasion of their appearance at Helwyse's modest door, so 
much impressed was Mrs. Bray by the combined silks, velvets, 
furs, and feathers of the three ladies, and the amount of time 
consumed in transporting their trains from the hall to the studio, 
that she said — " It was enough to waken the dead from their 
graves. But," she added confidentially to the elderly lodger 
on the first floor, " between you and me, sir, how feeble woman- 
kind can carry about such a weight passes my understanding ! 
Why, the weight of My Lady's bonnet upstairs equalises that 
of a real live peacock, I am sure ; and as to the fowls of the 
air, and the beasts that perish, I counted five birds' beaks, 
between them, and how many skins of four-footed animals, I 
don't know, what with the muffs and fur jackets, to say nothing 
of the foot-warmers in the carriage. But, lawk-a-mercy ! when, 
after a time, they had all got into the studio, the gentleman 
looking as small as nothing behind 'em, it was as good as going 
to Court ! What they are worth as they stand in their clothes, 
makes one's hair stand on end to think of! " 

The three ladies having entered the studio, followed by 
Kingsbury, and the preliminary introduction got through, 
Helwyse did the honours a little coldly, feeling, for some reason 
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or other, ill at ease. Why was it so ? She kept asking herself 
the question, chiding herself for this unwonted embarrassment, 
trying to believe that it was fancied. But, in spite of her efforts, 
she felt that she was laughing and talking artificially, and that 
others perceived it; — not Lady Wendover and her younger 
daughter — they were carelessly amusing themselves as they 
would have done at Christy & Manson's sale-rooms, at a 
popular author's tea-party, or any other place of entertainment 
offering a little easy instruction as welL 

An artist's studio, especially when the artist happens to be 
personally interesting, affords matter for conversation, has 
something fresh about it, and relieves the monotony of fashion- 
able existence. The two ladies, therefore, who were inquisitive 
as well as good-natured, felt quite as much interest in the 
cut of Helwyse's collar and sleeves as in her pictures. When, 
after having turned over a portfolio with her, tea was brought 
in, they felt bound to monopolise her no longer, but allowed 
Lady Maud the benefit of the young artist's remarks. 

Helwyse moved to the tea-table, and Lady Maud and 
Kingsbury, who had been looking at the wall paintings of the 
corridor, moved thither, also ; but Kingsbury had no sooner 
made himself useful with the tea-cups than he took a chair 
beside Lady Wendover, and, turning himself sideways from 
the other two ladies, engaged her and her younger daughter 
in an animated conversation. 

Thus Helwyse and Lady Maud were left to a tite-h-tite, 
and, perhaps, it was hardly to be wondered at that it began 
unpromisingly. The two formed a striking contrast. Helwyse, 
with that wild-rose look of freshness and innocence which she 
had brought with her from her Irish home, dressed, moreover, 
after that simple, almost Puritan fashion, and Helwyse as frank 
and impulsive in her speech now as she had been at twelve, 
when not conscious of criticism, could have little in common 
with the faultlessly-attired, faultlessly-phrased, self-possessed 
woman of the world, who, now sitting opposite to her rival, was 
secretly trying to read her through and through. The two, there- 
fore, were deceiving each other whilst they thus talked common- 
places ; Helwyse with an occasional guilty blush, Lady Maud 
with unfaltering aplomb. To Helwyse it was hateful that it 
should be so, that she could not talk to this woman as to any 
other, but with an underlying bitterness and mistrust, and with 
a thought of Kingsbury. Why should she think of him just 
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then ? Why should she feel that Lady Maud was thinking of 
him too? Why should she feel this foolish, unbearable self- 
consciousness? There is nothing that makes us appear so 
keenly inferior to another person, as the presence of mind he 
uses to our disadvantage. We know, and probably he knows, 
also, that, but for this quality, we are more than a match for him, 
we may outshine him even intellectually and our superiority 
avails nothing, simply because we lose momentary control over 
ourselves ! It is not strength, it is not genius, it is not ingenuity, 
or even hardihood, that turns the scale of human affairs at 
critical moments. Self-collectedness wins in small emergencies 
as well as great, and when our fortunes have grown desperate, 
and our forces seem routed, a cool hand and a steady eye may 
yet save the day. If there was one person in the world whom 
Helwyse would fain have impressed favourably, it was Lady 
Maud They had heard so much of each other that it was 
only natural both should feel something of the kind. Helwyse 
had made up her mind to be gracious to her aristocratic visitor, 
Lady Maud had laid herself out to please, whilst, perhaps, 
Kingsbury's words were ringing in the ears of both all the time. 

"You will be fascinated by Lady Maud," he had said to 
Helwyse. " She has all the accomplishments of an idle, high- 
bred woman, with the sincerest love of art and the brightest 
wit I feel sure you will become friends." 

To Lady Maud he had said : 

" Miss Fleming is quite as charming as her pictures — not 
spoiled by the world, and perhaps not quite worldly enough as 
yet. You will prove a most valuable friend to her." 

Lady Maud, regarding Helwyse, therefore, as a protegee of 
Kingsbury's to begin with, and not at all knowing the depth 
and real strength of her character — which, perhaps, Kingsbury 
was as far from comprehending as anyone — began by being 
just a little patronising. It seemed the most natural thing in 
the world. Here was the daughter of a noble house, a former 
playmate and companion of princesses, a guest in royal palaces 
on the one hand, and on the other, a young girl who was well- 
known to have brought from her village home in Ireland no 
fortune but palette and brushes. Lady Maud, moreover, was 
several years older than Helwyse, and felt twice as old by 
virtue of superior worldly wisdom and wider experience of 
every kind ; so when she began to say condescending little 
common-places, and make flattering little speeches, it was with 
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the certainty of giving pleasure. But Helwyse was in no 
humour to be flattered or petted at that moment, and Lady 
Maud tried a different tone. She felt drawn to the sweet- 
faced, blushing girl, dressed after such bewitchingly Puritan 
fashion, and was determined to win her somehow. Perhaps 
she would have felt very differently had Helwyse mani- 
fested more self-possession ; she might even have gone so far 
as to dislike her, but, as it was, she was gradually beginning to 
feel compassionate, sympathetic, protective. 

" You must come and spend a few days with us at Rock- 
ham," she said, with real cordiality. "Do let us look forward 
to that pleasure." 

"You are most kind," Helwyse answered, and feeling 
cordial in spite of herself. " I am afraid, however, that I shall 
not be able to take a holiday for some time to come." 

" But Mr. Kingsbury tells me you have been nursing a sick 
brother for the last few weeks. You need a little rest, I am sure." 

"And that is another reason for wanting to work unin- 
terruptedly now," Helwyse said. "I have not painted for 
months." 

" Mr. Kingsbury has also told us of your devotion to a 
young orphan nephew. How good of you to undertake such 
responsibilities ! How happy it must make you ! I wish I 
were you ! " 

That piece of outspokenness, which was, moreover, per- 
fectly genuine, touched Helwyse. She looked up with an 
expression of frank, inquiring sympathy. 

" You must know exactly what I mean," Lady Maud con- 
tinued, speaking quickly and impatiently. " I cannot help 
envying just such a life as yours, and thinking how much more 
useful and satisfactory it is than mine. I am going to a ball 
to-night. You told us just now that you never went out on 
Wednesday evenings, because it is the boy's holiday. To- 
morrow, when I wake up, I have nothing to do but amuse 
myself. You will get up early, sit down to your easel, and 
when the evening comes, will have achieved something. Which 
day is the better spent, yours or mine ? " 

Thus Lady Maud talked, and Helwyse gradually forgot all 
the coldness that had gone before, and with the warmth of 
heart natural to her, threw herself into the confidences of her 
new, or rather would-be, friend. She was getting interested in 
Xady Maud, who appeared to her, in spite of her fine clothes, 

T 2 
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condescension, and even superficial manner, a possibly noble 
creature, a woman discontented with inanition, and anxious to 
do something with her time and intelligence. 

" You may smile when I talk of my studio," she continued, 
pouring out these spiritual needs and aspirations as if for the 
first time in her life, whereas, in reality, it was not so. " You 
may think that it can make little difference whether I occupy 
myself in making poor sketches or reading sensational novels ; 
but it does make a difference to me. The trying to make good 
sketches is a more satisfactory condition of mind than the 
trying to pass away time over bad books — or anyhow, indeed. 
That time ! — how terribly it weighs upon some people of my 
acquaintance." 

" Does it, indeed ? " asked Helwyse innocently. " I have 
only known those who never find time enough for what they 
have to do. w 

" Ah ! that shows how different our experiences have been ! 
But you must come to Rockham, dear Miss Fleming. What 
delightful mornings we should have together ; and I promise 
you no one shall interrupt you at work— except myself." 

Helwyse was so taken aback, so overcome by this frankness 
and cordiality, that she did indeed make half a promise to 
visit Lady Maud in the country, and having achieved that 
point, their dialogue ended, and the visitors talked of going. 

Directly Helwyse found herself between Lady Maud and 
Kingsbury, all her former want of ease returned. Some rare 
old vases on the wall were discussed. Helwyse knew all about 
them, and could give a charming account of the way in which 
they had come into her possession years ago. Lady Maud, 
with the utmost readiness, told the story, which she had heard 
from Kingsbury, to her mother and sister, and discussed the 
vases as if ceramic art had been with her a life study. Helwyse 
listened meekly. Again they talked of music, and an exquisite 
little composition was mentioned that had lately been played 
for the first time by a renowned pianist. " Could anyone play 
it ? " asked Kingsbury. It happened that Helwyse could play 
it very well indeed — much better than Lady Maud, who, with- 
out hesitation, however, sat down to the piano and performed 
the piece. She played it indifferently, it must be confessed, 
but her playing was Apropos, and to do a thing Apropos is a 
meritoriousness sure of commanding admiration. Then, amid 
many expressions of gratification and friendliness, the three 
ladies, accompanied by Kingsbury, took their leave. 
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" What a delightful visit ! How charming is Miss Fleming ! 
What a pretty studio ! How becoming is her dress ! " said the 
three, all in a breath, and when their first burst of admiration 
was over, Lady Maud added : " Yes. Why did you not tell 
us, Mr. .Kingsbury, that Miss Fleming was distractingly in- 
genuous, as well as being distractingly pretty ? She is the most 
unsophisticated person I have ever met ! " 

An animated discussion followed this speech, which had 
impressed Kingsbury unpleasantly. Why should he keenly 
resent the epithets "ingenuous" and "unsophisticated"? 
Why should he reluctantly admit that, in spite of all his 
sophisms to the contrary, they were strictly applicable to 
Helwyse ? Above all, why should he wish that Lady Maud 
had not made the discovery ? 

He felt disappointment in the visit altogether. Helwyse 
had done scant justice to herself. Even her dress did not 
please him ; whilst he could not at all understand or forgive 
her reserve, coldness, shyness — he hardly knew by what name 
to call this new mood of hers. Anyhow, the affair had been a 
failure. When indeed did a man like to hear of a woman he 
admires, and is presumably in love with, called distractingly in- 
genuous ? Lady Maud, in calling Helwyse the most unsophis- 
ticated person she had ever known, acted precisely as her worst 
enemy might have done, supposing that enemy to be her rival 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

kingsbury's love-letter. 

A week or two later, Helwyse sat with a love-letter in her hand, 
which, it is hardly necessary to say, was signed "Edward 
Kingsbury." Nothing in the world could seem more natural 
than the arrival of such a letter, and it might appear equally 
likely that nothing would give Helwyse greater happiness than 
the perusal of it ; yet there she sat with the letter in her hands, 
reading it again and again, pondering over every word, as if the 
exquisite handwriting were Coptic or High Dutch; weighing 
every sentence, as if it were some mystic Kabbala instead of 
the clearest, most straightforward English possible. She had 
read it through, the first time, tremblingly, blushingly, eagerly ; 
the second, demurely, and with a gradual change of counte- 
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nance as she drew to the close ; the third, with a proud pale 
face, and a look of unmistakable pain and irresolution about 
the sweet mouth. 

Why was it so? Who so unlikely as Edward Kingsbury to 
write anything to the woman he loved that was not chivalrous, 
and tender, and devoted ? How had it come about that the 
consummation of her dearest wishes brought rather disappoint- 
ment than exultation, uneasiness rather than content ? 

The fact is, Helwyse had been led to doubt of Kingsbury's 
feelings for her during the last few weeks, and when his letter 
came was just in that frame of mind when self-deception is 
impossible. Either he loved her dearly or he did not, and for 
once and for all, his words would now persuade or disenchant. 
They disenchanted. She could not help believing that his 
preference had been a mere wavering fancy all along, and that 
but for the chivalrousness of his nature, and his utter incapacity 
to do an ungenerous or unmanly thing, he might never have 
made her an offer of marriage at all. He had gone so far that 
he felt it due to her to go farther still, and thus place it in her 
power to right herself in the eyes of the world. 

" Yet am I just to him ? " she asked herself, as her heart 
sank within her at this conviction. " No, no, it cannot be. 
He does love me — I have but misread him. Had he only 
come instead of writing, such a doubt could never have crossed 
my mind at all. Ah ! why did he not come ? " 

There was the rock on which her faith foundered. Why 
should he stay away ? The thought was so distressing that 
she put aside the letter, and, sitting down to her easel, tried to 
think over it calmly whilst she worked. But she soon dis- 
covered that work was impossible. Her hand trembled, her 
eyes failed her, all the brightness seemed to have forsaken her 
palette, all the coherence had vanished from her outlines, and 
a transient ill-humour with herself, and distrust in her own 
powers, made her efforts appear almost presumptuous. What 
was the use of trying to draw well ? Perhaps she had herein 
encouraged self-deception also, and she was but a contemptible 
artist, after all 1 

She felt that the unanswered letter lying in her desk was 
accountable for this mood, and determined to master its con- 
tents and to come to a decision about it at cface. She carried 
it with her to her bedroom where she was sure of being undis- 
turbed. There were pens, ink, and paper on the little table by 
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the window, so she sat down, resolved not to stir till her reply 
should be written. 

Never was a" more difficult letter to answer ! The more she 
considered every sentence, the greater seemed the difficulty. 
One moment she said to herself— he loves me — another he 
loves me not. But what could she think in reading such a 
passage as this ? — 

"You must surely have perceived my sincere admiration 
long ago, and I should have spoken on the subject of my 
wishes before but for one or two misgivings which I feel bound 
to put before you. I am quite sure you would wish me to be 
perfectly open, so as to prevent any misapprehension in the 
future, if I am permitted the happiness of devoting my life to 
your own, and I am equally sure you will forgive me for saying 
what I only say out of my love for you. Whilst entirely ap- 
proving of your devotion to your family, and the numerous 
self-sacrifices undertaken by you on their behalf, it is only 
natural that I should feel a little anxious on the matter, and 
that I should, ask you to live rather for myself than for others, 
if you consent to become my wife. I do not, of course, bid 
you choose between your relations and myself; I only ask you 
to reflect whether you could so far yield to my wishes as to 
make those earlier ties and duties secondary to the closer and 
more binding ones you impose on yourself by marriage. There 
are several reasons, some of which will occur to you, why I 
should make this request. You will pardon me if I appear too 
outspoken or too reticent. I am so anxious not to pain you 
now, and so anxious to avoid the remotest possibility of paining 
you in the future, that I may err on either side." 

" Ah ! " Helwyse thought, as she leaned back in her chair B 
with paper and envelope ready for writing before her, " would 
he think of all these things if, indeed, he cared for me as I 
used to fancy ? — would it matter to him how much f loved 
Bryan and the children, so long as I loved him best of all ? If 
we two really loved each other, would there not be all the 
more love and to spare for his relations as well as mine, and 
for all the world besides?" She gave a little sigh, and took 
up her pen to write, but tears dimmed her eyes and, in spite of 
herself, fell on her paper. That sheet was put aside and 
another and another, and at last she found writing impossible, 
and, throwing herself on the bed, sobbed bitterly. 

The words she had just read were not to be got rid of, do 
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what she might, and in spite of her efforts to soften them, they 
made Kingsbury appear ungenerous and unkind. She was 
hurt, as is often the case, far more by what was implied than 
what was said. Why did he not tell her in plain words that 
he was ashamed of her relations, because of their humble 
position in life ; that he wished her to have as little as possible 
to do with Bryan, just because Bryan happened to be a City 
clerk; that, if Bridget had to work for her living, Bridget 
must not be received into his house ? He might quite safely 
have said all this, poor Helwyse thought, he would not have 
vexed me half so much as by only hinting it. And then came 
the most unwelcome thought of all. The misgivings of which 
Kingsbury wrote could have been listened to, allowed to have 
their way, but for one reason : he had so long and so openly 
showed his liking and admiration for her, that he felt bound 
to make this declaration. It was made out of consideration 
rather than love. It was, indeed, the only way in which he 
could repair the harm he had done. 

But had he done any harm ? Did she care for him more 
than for anything else in the world ? Would she be able to 
meet him in the future as if nothing had happened? She 
hardly knew. She only felt sure of one thing, namely, that life 
seemed dreary just then, and that, as far as regarded making it 
better, it hardly mattered how she answered that letter. There 
it was, and nothing Kingsbury could do or say now could un- 
write it, or blot it from her memory. The enchantment was 
over. The poetry of life seemed gone. She felt old and care- 
worn, and quite another Helwyse from that of yesterday. 

But the day was going, and she determined to bestir her- 
self, and not let looking back or despondency get the better 
of her. Her answer written and despatched, she thought she 
should be able to go on with her work as usual, and she had 
already lost so much time ! Ambrose, too, would soon be 
back to dinner, and when it was over, she had promised to go 
out with him to buy a pair of skates. Freeland was coming 
in the evening to talk over the boy's outfit. She must collect 
her thoughts, and write her letter. 

At last it was written, and ready for posting. Then, putting 
on a cheerful look for Ambrose's sake, she listened to his merry 
talk as usual, and made pretence to smile. The purchase o! 
the skates occupied another half-hour, and what with one thing 
and another, the short winter afternoon was got through some- 
how. Fortunately no visitors carne^ so that she could think 
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quietly as she arranged her studio for the next day's work. She 
was determined to be mistress of herself, to let no one, not even 
Bryan, know what happened, to pursue the even tenor of her 
existence without any reference to Kingsbury at all. They had 
been thrown so much together of late that it would not be easy. 
But it must be done. They should meet constantly, of course, 
and, in the eyes of the world, on friendly terms as of old. 

If anything could have made Kingsbury more in love with 
Helwyse, it was just such a letter as she had sent. Every word 
breathed the tenderest, truest, proudest nature, a nature, more- 
over, which he least of all had understood ; every word painted 
her in her true colours, sensitive, loyal, high-minded. 

The letter made him more undecided than ever. His first 
impulse was to go to her, to explain away doubts and mis- 
apprehensions, for once and for all to make everything clear 
between them. His second impulse was to join a party of 
friends on a Nile journey for three months, Lady Wendover 
and her daughters being of the number. The invitation to do 
this had come by the same post as Helwyse's refusal, and he 
put both away, quite unable to choose hastily between two 
almost equally strong inclinations. 

He loved Helwyse — he admired Lady Maud. On the one 
hand was love, on the other ambition. Should he marry this 
sweet girl-artist, and accept the consequences of an alliance — 
certainly, as far as his worldly circumstances went, disadvan- 
tageous to him ? Should he follow, not the dictates of fancy, 
but of wisdom, and marry Lady Maud, thus inevitably doing 
what was best for his social position ? He loved splendour, 
princely ways of living, long lineages, traditional prestige, and 
had always coveted such things next after artistic excellence. 
" Painters should live in palaces," was the axiom of a philo- 
sopher often in his mouth ; and he lived as much in palaces as 
he could. The recollection of that humble cottage, in which 
he had found Helwyse working with her sleeves pinned up, was 
hateful to him. He shuddered when he thought of Ambrose 
wearing an apron, and of Bryan sitting behind a desk in the 
City. Strive as he might, he could no more overcome these 
sensibilities than a musician his sensitiveness to false notes. 
It was certainly most unfortunate that it should be so. Perhaps 
the best thing for him to do, under the circumstances, was to 
get relief from painful thoughts by undertaking this Nile trip ? 
On his return he would decide. 

Some such thoughts as these were passing in Kingsbury's 
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mind during the next few days. When Helwyse heard news of 
him, it was that he had set out for a three months' Egyptian tour. 
On the whole, she felt satisfaction at the news. She was 
far from ready to meet him just yet. She had been dreading 
a chance encounter every day. Directly she heard of his de- 
parture, she began to paint again with spirit, to take her usual 
walks, even to dine at Mrs. Cornwell's as often as usual. What 
with lost time, moreover, and Ambrose's outfit — for the boy 
was to accompany Freeland to India in April — she was busier 
than ever, and in Helwyse's case, as in so many others, work 
came like an angel with healing on its wings. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BRIDGET'S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

Bridget's first few weeks under Mrs. Bramstone's roof were 
delightful. When Papillon fetched her for a walk, which he 
usually did at noon, he found the pair occupied in the follow- 
ing fashion : Mrs. Bramstone, a handsome woman with flowing 
curls and a tragic manner even in trivial things, would be 
standing on one side of the table, reciting in a loud voice ; 
Bridget, standing on the other, would be imitating, not only her 
delivery, but her action, the two voices being sometimes a little 
deafening, whilst the gesticulation was generally a little ludicrous. 

Papillon found these scenes as good as a play, and would 
always contrive to come half-an-hour too soon, creeping in 
quietly, though not so quietly as to be unobserved. Thereupon 
Mrs. Bramstone would point to a chair with a theatrical wave 
of the hand, saying, u Be seated, sir," or, " I pray you take a 
chair," as emphatically as if it were part of the lesson. 

Bridget smiled at him demurely, then the performance was 
allowed to go on without interruption, unless of a domestic 
nature. For Mrs. Bramstone, after the manner of geniuses, 
would often begin her daily work without having taken the pre- 
caution to order her dinner, so that.no resource was left to 
the cook but to disturb her mistress. This she did in a 
provokingly unobtrusive way, as much as if it did not matter 
how many times the door opened, so long as it did not creak. 
To her various questions concerning the baker, butcher, and 
greengrocer, Mrs. Bramstone would reply curtly, and with a 
majestic wave of the hand, imparting unspeakable dignity and 
solemnity to such phrases as these : " A leg of mutton — not 
an ounce of fat ; " " Parsnips and greens, but look that they be 
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young ; " " Good woman, rolls I say — I starve without my roll." 
All this was so much a matter of course that no one smiled, 
except Papillon. The cook, who seldom had an opportunity 
of hearing her mistress in public, made perhaps more errands 
of a disturbing nature than was necessary, for the sake of 
hearing that fine voice roll out such words as, do what she 
might, she could make nothing of herself. 

" What can ail you and me ? " she once said to the rather 
sentimental baker, who admired the cook as much as the cook 
admired her mistress. "Why, when we call an onion an onion, 
does it sound so mean, so low ? Now onions — that's one of 
missus's grand words ! If s a word that sounds as well in her 
mouth as cherub in yours or mine." 

Whereupon the baker gallantly observed that there was one 
word spelt in four letters he could pronounce as well as any- 
body, and if she liked he would try ; the little scene ending in a 
sly kiss, stolen behind the empty bread-basket on the area steps. 

The lesson over in the study upstairs, Bridget would put on 
bonnet and cloak and set out for a long walk with Papillon. 
They were as good friends now as ever. He had never once 
alluded to that last conversation at Bournemouth since their 
return, and naturally his reticence made her doubly grateful 
and doubly ready to make sacrifices for him. His considerate 
conduct, combined with one or two other circumstances, had 
lately set her thinking. She was very happy in her relations 
with Mrs. Bramstone, and wanted nothing better than to carry 
out her old plans ; but some unforeseen obstacles and diffi- 
culties had come in the way. 

She had taken aunt Helwyse into her confidence, also her 
new friend Mrs. Bramstone, and at last, she decided to speak 
to Papillon. 

It was the day before her eighteenth birthday — that eagerly- 
looked-for holiday when she was to have Hilary for the day — 
and Papillon had promised to take them to the pantomime. 
Helwyse and Ambrose, Patrick and the three little girls, were 
to meet them at the theatre, and return afterwards to tea in 
Bryanstone Square. All this was too delightful. " What a treat 
Mr. Papillon has provided for my poor boys 1 " thought poor 
Bridget, " all the more I am in duty bound to tell him what is 
in my mind now." 

So, as they were walking out together, she began very 
meekly, yet in that tone of quiet decision which was a part of 
her frank, childish nature : 
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" Mr. Papillon, I must tell you what I have made up my 
mind to do before to-morrow, or I should not be able to enjoy 
myself a bit You will think me very changeable, I am sure, 
and perhaps foolish, when I say that I have altered my mind, 
and that I have given up the idea of being an actress after all !" 

" And you will stay with me instead ? That is good news 
indeed." 

" No, M she said, shaking her head very sadly, " I am going 
to aunt Helwyse. It must be so, Mr. Papillon ; I felt that 
before I spoke to aunt Helwyse about it, and she agrees with 
me, and I shall go to her and take Hilary with me — at least 
for a time — and perhaps go out as a daily governess." 

" But why must it be so, my dear child ? You are talking 
riddles," Papillon said, greatly puzzled; "you are so happy 
with Mrs. Bramstone, you are getting on well with your lessons, 
why should you throw everything away now, unless it is 
because you have made up your mind to do as I asked you 
and marry me?" 

"That is just why I cannot, must not stay," Bridget 
continued, speaking with great deliberation. "If you only 
fancy yourself in my place for a moment, you will see that it 
could not be otherwise. You are my kindest friend in the 
world, you are ready to do anything for me, and the only 
sacrifice you ask me I refuse to make. How can I accept 
kindnesses without end from you after that ? It would not be 
right ; aunt Helwyse says so." 

" But I love you all the same, my dear/' Papillon said; "I am 
just asanxious to make youhappyin your own wayas I was before." 

"I know it, and aunt Helwyse knows it too. She says 
there is nothing left for me to do but to choose between you 
and Hilary. It is useless for me to think about it. I cannot 
leave Hilary, so, Mr. Papillon, you must just let me have my 
own way, and go home." 

"And what, then, has become of your ambitions? You 
were going to make quite a fortune, to put money in the bank 
every year, to live in a little house with your poor boys, and 
invite me every Sunday to tea?" he asked playfully; but 
Bridget could not smile yet. 

"You see," she said, looking very dismal. "Such un- 
expected things have happened. How could I suppose that 
Ambrose would go out to India ? He will be away for two or 
three years, and when he comes back will be almost grown up, 
and perhaps not need me at all. And then there is Patrick ! 
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He will be earning money in another year, and he told me the 
last time I saw him that he was going to marry Kathleen 
when he was twenty-two 1 Nobody wants me but Hilary." 

" And 1 1 " put in Papillon reproachfully. 

" Ah ! that is the worst of it. How could I ever suppose 
that I should care for another person as much as I care for 
one hair of Hilary's precious head ? " 

" And do you really care for me as much as that ? " Papillon 
asked, with mixed gravity and amusement. He could not feel 
angry with Bridget even when uttering such sentiments as these. 

"Yes, I am sure I do — sometimes a little more. There 
is the difficulty," Bridget went on, quite practically and 
prosaically ; yet it was easy to see from the tears on her long 
eyelashes, and the quiver of her under-lip, that she was greatly 
agitated. " I should hate and despise myself if I ever cared 
for you so much that I could for a single little minute dream of 
forsaking Hilary. I belong to Hilary, and I must go to him. 
No one ought to hinder me," she added, in a passionate voice. 

" Is it indeed so ? " asked Papillon, very kindly. " Is it only 
Hilary that stands between us now ? Why then, my darling, 
what so easy as to make all things smooth by taking me and 
keeping him ? " 

"Yes, it is only Hilary now, but I could not keep him if 
I married you, Mr. Papillon. It would not be fair to you. It 
would be bargaining." 

" Nonsense ! " Papillon said. " I am sure you would take 
care of us both," and again he tried to make her smile. 

" No, no 1 I could not marry you unless I loved you well 
enough to give up everything, even Hilary, for your sake. The 
only thing for me to do is to go to aunt Helwyse. I shall earn 
enough as a daily governess to send Hilary to school, and that 
is all I want now." 

And then she looked at him, trying to smile through her 
tears, and continued : 

" Perhaps it was very foolish of me to dream of doing such 
wonderful things ! Aunt Emmie says that girls should be satis- 
fied with sitting at home and mending stockings ; but I have 
mended so many, and boys make such big holes I I did want 
to do something else. I thought, if I could only earn money 
as aunt Helwyse does, so as to make a home for my poor 
boys, it would be such a comfort to poor papa and mamma if 
they could know ! And I should have liked a life like Mrs. 
Bramstone's too. I should have dearly liked to go on the stage 1 " 
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" I certainly see no reason why you should not, after all 
that you have said/' even Papillon said, consolingly. " I will 
speak to your aunt Helwyse. I will try to persuade her that 
her scruples are unreasonable." 

"You will never do that," Bridget rejoined, shaking her head. 
"Aunt Helwyse says that the training you propose to give me 
would cost you agreat deal of money, and that I have no right to 
accept it now, because you asked me to marry you, you know." 

" Then I wish I had never done it," Papillon answered, 
looking both penitent and aggrieved. 

" I wish you had not, indeed. There began all the mis- 
chief" Bridget said, with a half-comic, half-pathetic look. " If 
you had allowed things to remain as they were, we might have 
been as happy as the day is long. But it is of no use to think 
about it now. I am dearly fond of aunt Helwyse. I shall 
often see you. We need not be so very miserable." 

" We will consider nothing as finally settled yet. We will 
enjoy ourselves on your eighteenth birthday, and after that 
there will be time enough to make up our minds," he answered, 
and the question, by mutual consent, was put off for a few days. 

How happy was Bridget as she awoke next morning with 
the thought that in another hour or two Hilary would be with 
her ! True to his word, uncle Bryan deposited him at Bryan- 
stone Square on his way to the City, and the little fellow had 
the almost ecstatic felicity of being with his beloved Bridget, 
and helping in the preparations for a tea-party as well. Some 
other boys and girls were invited for the pantomime, which 
was an afternoon performance, and in the evening they were 
to dance Sir Roger de Coverley and act charades. No wonder 
that Bridget forgot all her troubles, and found existence quite 
heavenly in the anticipation of all those delights for her darlings. 
She was so absorbed and so happy that she quite forgot the fact 
of Papillon having given her no birthday present. 

On arriving at Bryanstone Square she found that flowers, 
cakes, and sweetmeats had been provided for her guests in 
abundance, but nothing especially for her. The thought of 
such an omission would perhaps never have entered her head, 
if Hilary had not asked quite naturally : " Well, Bridget, what 
did Mr. Papillon give you this morning ? " She merely laughed, 
however, and kissed him merrily, saying : " A dozen things. 
Your company to begin with, then the pantomime for us all, 
goosy " 

" But nothing to put in your pocket, I mean ? " urged Hilary. 
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" Well, if you can find a pocket big enough to hold all these. 
Yes," answered Bridget. Hilary, who was, at that moment, 
engaged in the interesting occupation of arranging crackers, 
relapsed into silence, thinking that after all that could be said 
about clever people, there was no one half so clever as hisBridget. 
When Papillon returned to lunch, a careful observer might 
have noticed that he paid very particular attention to Hilary 
indeed. He was not habitually fond of little boys — few 
bachelors are — and he generally left children, whether boys or 
girls, to seek him if they wanted him. But he took especial 
pains about pleasing Hilary to-day, presented him with the first 
thing he admired, for which Bridget administered a severe 
reproof, drew caricatures for him, filled his pockets with sugar- 
plums, and, lastly, promised to take him to the waxwork on 
his own birthday, which happened to be in a fortnight. 

" If Bridget will let me go?" Hilary said, looking across the 
table a little anxiously. " Of course we must ask her, you know." 

" Of course," Papillon said ; but Bridget would not hear of 
such a thing. Mr. Papillon was demoralising them all, she 
replied. Hilary would soon become a determined pleasure- 
seeker, a worldling, an idler, and if so, she should despise him. 
These long words impressed Hilary greatly, and her arguments 
appeared as, usual unanswerable. Throughout the pantomime 
Papillon sat between Bridget and Hilary, and during the 
evening he was to be seen much more frequently in conversa- 
tion with them than with anybody else, except, perhaps, 
Helwyse. Even Bridget could not help wondering what made 
Papillon and aunt Helwyse talk together so mysteriously. 
Was it about herself, and what was aunt Helwyse saying ? 

Nothing, however, could be more delightful than the enter- 
tainment as a whole, and when at an early hour the visitors 
went away, leaving Bridget and Papillon alone in the drawing- 
room, she said, with a sigh of childish enjoyment : " Oh, Mr. 
Papillon, was ever a party so perfect as ours ? The first we 
have ever given together, yet how well we did it I " 

" I am glad you are satisfied, and I hope it is not the last 
we shall give together," he said, smiling. " But now, do tell 
me, Bridget, have you not wondered all day long why I have 
never given you a birthday present? All your own people 
have sent you something, even Mrs. Plumsted and Desir6 
have presented their little offerings. You must have thought 
it strange that I should be the only friend to greet you empty- 
handed, your eighteenth birthday too ? " 
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" No, indeed. Is not all the happiness I have enjoyed 
to-day your gift ? You have given me too much already, much 
too much," she added, with emphasis. 

" But to-day's happiness is past and gone, and I want to 
give you something that will make you happy as long as you 
live. I have prepared a little surprise for you, which I know will 
give you great pleasure. Wait here whilst I see if all is ready." 

And leaving her wondering what these mysterious words 
could mean, he went away, returning in ten minutes with a 
beaming face. 

" Come," he said, taking her by the hand, " you shall have 
just one glimpse at your present to-night, and then I must take 
you to Mrs. Bramstone's, for it is getting late." 

He led her into the hall, and upstairs, placing his finger on 
his lip to impose silence. What could it all mean, thought 
Bridget ? but her suspense did not last long. On the threshold 
of that little room she had herself occupied, when she had fled 
to Papillon's home as to a harbour of refuge three months ago, 
he paused, and opening the door gently with one hand, with 
the other still holding hers, advanced towards the little bed. 
The gas was turned low, so low that Bridget gazed and gazed 
again for a moment, hardly daring to believe the evidence of 
her senses. In there, sleeping sweetly, his rosy face buried in 
the pillow, his curly head making a light in the place, his hands 
fastened on the last thing she had given him, lay Hilary, her own 
Hilary, her treasure beyond all price, her adoring and adored ! 

She stood contemplating the picture transfixed with joy, and 
then turned towards Papillon ; he drew her on to the landing- 
place, for fear of waking the child, and closing the door as 
gently as he had opened it, said, in a fond, joyous voice : 

" When I give Hilary to myself, Bridget, do I not give him 
in a sense to you ? He shall be mine as much as yours for the 
future, and you shall never more be parted, my dear, either 
from him or from me." 

She was in his arms now, kissing his eyes, his beard, his 
hands, his garments, weeping foolishly out of the very fulness 
of her gratitude and love, ready to fall at his feet and worship 
him, ready to lay down her life for him, if need be. 

" Oh ! you are an angel to me, and I love you as well as 
Hilary. I began to think so long ago ; but I am quite sure of 
it now," she said, and Papillon did not grow tired of the words, 
though she repeated them a dozen times. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

BRIDGET MARRIED. 

" Bridget," Papillon said, when he fetched her next morning 
for their usual walk, " I have been thinking that we might as 
well be married at once, and without any ado. If your uncle 
Bryan consents, will you walk off with me one morning to the 
little church to which I used to take you on Sundays, and go 
through the ceremony ? " 

" Would it not be wiser to wait till after Easter ? " said the 
practical-minded Bridget. " You forget that you have paid for 
all my lessons till then, and it would be a sad loss of money ; 
and besides, I should like to get on with my sums a little before 
being married." 

14 The lessons could be given after ; I am quite, as anxious 
about your sums as yourself," Papillon answered, smiling. " But 
I do think, under the circumstances, we have no reason for 
waiting. And I have been thinking of a plan that will please 
you, I know. A wedding trip at this time of the year is not to 
be thought of; but as soon as the spring is sufficiently advanced, 
what do you say to visiting Dauphin^? " 

" Oh ! " cried Bridget enraptured. " How delicious to see 
my beloved France — and what a treat for Hilary ! " 

" I think you might let me have you to myself for those 
few weeks," Papillon said, looking injured. " Hilary is too 
young to enjoy foreign travel thoroughly as yet, and would be 
quite happy at home. We could send him to Bournemouth 
with Mrs. Plumsted ! " 

That thought seemed consoling. Certainly a quiet time at 
the sea was what Hilary wanted in the spring far more than 
that long railway journey Bridget remembered so well. 

" Yes, you are right," she answered. " It would be foolish 
to take him, and I ought not to have thought about it ; but 
the spring will soon be here, I must make haste and get his 
clothes in order if I am really to go away so soon." 

" Suppose we think of your own clothes first," Papillon 
said. " Shall we go this very morning to Bond Street and 
make our purchases ? " 

" Not for worlds." This was said with a sententious little 
shake of the head. " Not for worlds. No. I shall go to see 
aunt Emmie, and she will tell me what to buy, and where to 
do my shopping ; I really want next to nothing. I have got 
a Sunday dress, a dress to put on when I walk out with you, 

u 
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and a dress to run about and play in with Hilary. Who wants 
more in winter-time, I should like to know ? " 

These difficulties were soon got over by Helwyse's interven- 
tion, who insisted on providing Bridget with a modest little 
trousseau, Papillon's additions being so far considered super- 
fluous that they were all locked away. 

" Why do you not wear, at least, the little watch I gave you," 
he asked, not without a little vexation. " It would please me 
to see you take some pleasure in my gifts." 

"There are more ways than one of taking pleasure in 
things," said the ever-ready, unanswerable Bridget. •• I often 
go to my drawers and look at my trinkets and my finery, and I 
shall wear them all by degrees. When I first came to you, you 
know, I could not eat your good dinners, or I should have 
died of indigestion. It is the same with my fine clothes and 
jewellery. I should be overwhelmed if I were to put them all 
on at once, and look ridiculous into the bargain. There is one 
thing you gave me when I was quite a little girl, and that is the 
gift I love best of all." Saying this she took out of her pocket 
the little well-worn Paroissiennt thai had been her mother's, on 
the fly-leaf of which he had written his name under her own in 
the first days of their acquaintance. 

" You wrote this when we were sitting on the heath, do you 
remember ? " she said, kissing the precious relic a dozen times 
before replacing it in her pocket, " and because you wrote it, I 
came to you when I was in trouble." 

" And you said then that you had come to stay altogether," 
he added playfully. "Ah, I little thought when I looked down 
with so much alarm at your bag and waterproof cloak, that the 
greatest kindness I had ever done myself was what I did, 
meaning to be kind to you." 

The wedding took place, as Papillon had proposed, on a 
bright February morning two or three weeks later. Only 
Bryan and Helwyse were present, and as the weather was par- 
ticularly mild and fine, Papillon and Bridget started at once on 
their projected trip into Dauphine. There were not wanting 
comical little episodes in their honeymoon any more than in 
their courtship, and perhaps the secret of her empire over him 
&y chiefly in her unvarying, incalculable freshness and vivacity. 
He woke up every day now feeling quite sure that every inci- 
dent would wear a wholly different and unspeakably bright 
aspect, because he should see it through her eyes. A new 
element, the blessed, rejuvenating element of unexpectedness* 
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was introduced into his daily existence. Bridget's joyous, 
untired, transparent nature unveiled to him a world hitherto 
visionary and mysterious; she was unconsciously surprising, cap- 
tivating him a dozen times a day, simply because she was so 
young, so happy, so innocent ! He felt now that his life was one 
long blissful series of surprises, and the greatest good that this 
love could bring him was the sacrifice called forth by these sur- 
prises. There is no true happiness without renunciation, and 
Bridget's very youthfulness, gaiety, and inexperience exacted 
what was best and most devoted in Papillon's nature. He found 
himself doing a hundred things for love's sweet sake that 
in his easy-going, self-indulgent bachelor days would have 
appeared troublesome, even insupportable. Papillon, from 
the day when he quietly took Bridget to the nearest church to 
be married, dropped utterly and for ever out of the world of 
fashion and pleasure he had lived in so long and, of late, 
found so wearying. And he disappeared almost as entirely 
from the circles even of his friends and acquaintances, who 
complained that they could hardly ever get as much as a 
glimpse of him now. All this was to be expected. Papillon 
was not quite a worldling when he married the bright young 
girl who, without in the least trying to change him — to her 
mind he was simply perfection — "only a little tiresome at 
times, like the poor boys," as she would say, "and sadly 
destructive and wasteful about his clothes" — was changing him 
radically and in every respect for the better. 

As for Bridget, she took her mended fortunes with a calm 
gravity only natural in one so tried, and, in some respects, so 
old for her years. She had always been as happy as circum- 
stances allowed, and the only trouble in her new life was that 
she could not share it with all those nearest to her. That 
taking care of Papillon, she had talked of, implied on her 
part renunciation also. She felt that henceforth Patrick and 
Ambrose would never again be under her wing, and her 
protective young heart yearned to them in the first days of 
their final separation, with a yearning that made even her joy 
a serious thing. She had been alike mother and father to her 
young brothers from their earliest years ; they had hitherto looked 
to her for counsel and comfort, for scolding and petting, for en- 
couragement and reward ; but now Papillon had usurped their 
place, and even Hilary must be loved with a divided love. 

" One cannot have everything in this world," reasoned the 
philosophic-minded Bridget. "If you change a shilling for 

V 2 
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two sixpences you lose your shilling; but you get your shilling's 
worth in a different way, and if I had not married you, Hubert, 
dear, perhaps Mr. Starffe would have asked me, and my poor 
boys would have lost me all the same, for I must have said 
yes, you know, to oblige him." 

And as it never rains but it pours, the happy surprise of 
Bridget's marriage was followed by one or two other pleasant 
little surprises, also. The first of these was a packet of proof 
sheets, which Bryan found on his breakfast-table one morning. 
Helwyse, as it will be remembered, had come upon a little 
volume of Irish country stories in manuscript during his illness, 
and without saying a word to Bryan, had carried them off to 
Papillon. Under the circumstances, Bryan — being Bridget's 
uncle — was an interesting person in Papillon's eyes, so 
interesting that he even read half-a-dozen pages of his manu- 
script before consigning the packet to a friendly publisher. 
The stories, which were accompanied by a strong recommenda- 
tion from Papillon, and possessed the uncommon merit of 
raciness and real imagination, were speedily accepted, and 
with the proofs, Bryan received what appeared to him much 
too liberal a guerdon in the form of a cheque for his pro- 
ductions. Emilia's delight knew no bounds, Bryan was at 
last to appear before the world as an author, to emerge from 
his obscurity and take his place among Helwyse and her 
literary and artistic friends ! 

" I felt sure it would be so all along," she said. " Who 
knows but that you may yet be rich and famous some day, and 
that we may find ourselves living in Kensington after all ? If 
you can earn as much money by writing as by your clerkship, 
you will give that up, of course, and how much nicer to live 
near Helwyse, and see something of the fashionable world ! " 

Bryan built fewer castles in the air ; but certainly felt much 
happier after the receipt of his proofs. He yearned neither for 
fame nor for fortune — only for recognition, only to be listened 
to — and with the first sign of recognition came back all his old 
interest and delight in literature. He resumed the habit of 
reading aloud to Emilia in the evening, and when he came to 
the poets, she always insisted on hearing his last song or ballad. 
" You are too humble about yourself, Bryan," she would say. 
"Why do you not believe me when I tell you that last piece is 
as good as anything Byron ever wrote ? " Bryan by degrees 
obtained quite a local reputation. His songs were set to music, 
and exhibited in the Islington shop-windows. A biographical 
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notice of him appeared in the local papers. Young ladies wrote 
for his autograph, and stationers in the neighbourhood begged 
permission to sell his album portrait. In fine, he was con- 
sidered in those parts, as Patrick was accustomed to say, "quite 
the leading poet of the day." These follies did Bryan no harm 
and greatly delighted Emilia and the children, as well as Mr. 
Starffe and Miss Wren. The curate was almost as pleased at 
Bryan's improved fortunes as his own, two or three things, as 
he said, " having happened to his advantage of late." 

The first of these was the increase of stipend before alluded 
to, and the second, his approaching marriage. He had found 
the inevitable widow, or rather, the inevitable widow had found 
him, and as it is permitted, under certain circumstances, for the 
lady to take the initiative, and Mr. StarfFe's shyness was an un- 
doubted obstacle to a happy solution of affairs, he had no need, 
on this occasion, to make a circumlocution about his grand- 
mother's necklace. The lady, whom he greatly admired, and who 
was really very good-natured and attached to his sex, if not in 
particular to him, obviated all difficulties by making the proposal 
herself, to which the delighted Starffe had only one reply to 
make. He was but too happy I Like Bridget, he would have 
said yes, under any circumstances, just to be obliging. 

" But, I assure you, I have done the best for myself," he 
said to Emilia, "and my rector is of the same opinion. * Starffe,' 
he said, in quite a paternal manner, c you have put yourself out 
of harm's way for the rest of your life.' Could he say more, 
now, could anyone say more than that ? n 

Mr. Starffe had certainly not found the ideal of his youth, 
but to be kept out of harm's way was an unanswerable consola- 
tion, and to have satisfied his rector, another. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE BIDDING. 

April had come, and with it the day fixed for Ambrose's de- 
parture for India. All the final preparations being made, 
Helwyse took him to Hornsey, and there left him, in order that 
he might spend his last evening with Bryan, Emilia, and the 
children. The occasion was not one of lamentation or long 
faces ; the boy was intoxicated with delight at the thought of 
the sea-voyage and the enchanted life he was to lead with 
Freeland, whilst Patrick was too satisfied with his own advance 
in life to envy him, and Bryan could but feel that, humanly 
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speaking, Ambrose's fortune was made. The pain of parting 
would come later, when they should separate at the railway- 
station, but it was, in reality, Bridget who felt it — though yet 
on her honeymoon — Bridget, and, perhaps, Helwyse. 

When Helwyse returned home on the eve of sailing, without 
Ambrose, she felt sadly bereft and lonely. She loved the boy, 
and though he had tried her in many ways, she could not lose 
him without a pang. He had loved her, too, after his careless, 
boyish fashion, and sitting alone now, she recalled a dozen 
loving speeches, a dozen rough kindnesses, which she had not 
valued before. She longed now that she could hear that merry, 
imperious young voice calling from the bottom of the stairs — 
"Aunt Helwyse, tea is ready, and I am starving. Come this 
minute, please," or, "Aunt Helwyse, Mr. Freeland has come, and 
we are going to begin our history. Make haste, there's a darling 1" 

Yes, that life with Ambrose and Freeland had been good, 
and happy, and pleasant to remember 1 She wished — oh ! 
how she wished . — that it was not past and gone for ever 1 
But Ambrose would not return the Ambrose who went away. 
Freeland would be surely changed also, when he should come 
home. Nothing could bring back the old days. From thinking 
of Ambrose, she began to think of Freeland. She had seen 
him very often of late, but he had never once alluded to his 
strange behaviour when they had met in Bryan's cottage. He 
had been a little cold in his manner of late, a little hesitating 
in his speech, a little melancholy now and then — that was all. 
Freeland already seemed changing from his once joyous, out- 
spoken, cordial self, and she never encountered him without a 
feeling of dread. 

Just now, when she heard his voice in the hall, her heart 
beat quickly. It was the most natural thing in the world that 
he should come to bid her farewell, but why was it not done 
before Ambrose went away ? And why was it that she felt this 
wish, why could she not greet him frankly and joyously as of old? 

If she was ill at ease, he was no less so, and after inter- 
changing a few ordinary phrases, both lapsed into silence. 
Freeland refused to be seated, though looking not in the least 
disposed to go, and also refused her invitation to go downstairs 
to supper, which occurred to her as a happy thought. All this 
was awkward as well as irritating, and seeing him stand by the 
mantelpiece, glancing alternately at her and the carpet, evi- 
dently preparing himself for a long speech, she felt unable to 
bear it any longer, and said— merely by way of saying something: 
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" Mr. Freeland, I have often intended to put a question to 
you which I am sure you can answer. Do tell me who it was who 
beautified my studio when I was in Italy nearly three years ago? " 

He coloured, smiled a little sadly and proudly, and answered, 
that ready blush having already in part betrayed his secret : 
" I ought to have told you before ; but I feared you might be 
displeased ; I did it all." 

"Ah, I knew that you must have had a hand in the deco- 
ration ! " she said. " But who was the instigator ? " 

Again he coloured, this time with an expression of pain 
and mortification, and looking straight into her face, said, with 
great tenderness and dignity: "No one was in the secret 
except myself, and that is why I hesitated to tell you. I 
wanted to please you, and so long as you were pleased, what 
mattered it by whom ? " 

"But," she said, incredulously, "the Persian carpets, the 
antique vases, the exquisite amber, the Venetian beads? You 
could not have given me all these ? " 

** Why not, as well as anyone else ? Perhaps you are won- 
dering how I could find the money to buy such things ? A 
man can generally find money to do a thing he sets his heart on, 
and I could find no better use for mine. That is why I did it." 

She looked at him timidly, and it was her turn to blush 
rosy-red and falter now. It was impossible for her any longer 
to doubt what was coming. Whatever he had to say, she was 
bound to hear, and her passiveness gave him courage. 

He had been standing by the mantelpiece, hat in hand, all 
this time ; but he moved nearer to her, and taking a chair 
opposite her own, sat down as deliberately as if he had come 
to talk about Ambrose or picture frames. To-morrow, he was 
saying to himself, every hour would be separating them more 
and more. He had served Helwyse faithfully and well ; the 
least she could do was to give him patient hearing now. He 
only wanted to tell her the truth, and it could be told without 
circumlocution or fine phraseology. 

" I do not blame you for never having guessed that I loved 
you," he began, without shyness or hesitation. " It was in the 
nature of things that it should be so. You were kind enough 
to call me your friend, and treat me like one ; but we were not 
equals in the eyes of the world for all that. I cannot tell you 
when I began to wish for your sake that I had been born in a 
different sphere ; but I think it was not till after the return from 
Italy you speak of. You can, therefore, accept what I did 
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towards beautifying your rooms without reluctance, because it 
was done rather out of friendship than love. I wanted to 
devote my life towards making you happy, and though the 
decoration of the studio was a trifle, it was something.' 1 

"Oh!" Helwyse cried, "you should not have done it. 
You have been much too good to me all along ! " 

" I own I thought you a little ungrateful sometimes," he 
said, in a playful voice, looking at her with unspeakable fond- 
ness and yearning. " I felt affronted because you never sus- 
pected that I could be the author of those Cupids on your wall ! 
Yet had I not as much right to love you as any other ? " 

"What could she say? She sat opposite to him, hardly 
daring to raise her eyes, an involuntary blush from time to 
time overspreading her cheek, her head bowed humbly, her 
hands trembling on her knees. 

Outside the spring made suburban London a twilight glory. 
A last ray of sunshine lay on the pink chestnut trees of a neigh- 
bouring garden, the lilacs and laburnums shed delicious fra- 
grance, birds twittered among the trees, and beyond, the fresh 
green foliage of Holland Park showed against a pure sky. All 
seemed peace and hope, and yet Helwyse, as well as Freeland, 
had never before felt the world so lonely. 

" When I once cared for you more than for anything else in 
the world," Freeland went on, " I said to myself, * Why should 
I draw back ? ' Was there not just a possibility that one woman 
might set some things immeasurably above the good report of 
the world, and that her name might be Helwyse ? Had you 
cared for me, I felt sure that you were noble enough to make 
such a sacrifice ; and I did at one time hope that. It was when 
we were alone at Beechholme Park — do you remember ? " 

How could Helwyse ever forget it ? Yet he knew, without 
any explanation of hers, how differently she remembered all 
that had taken place during those bright autumn days ! She 
could not answer ; her head was bowed low over her hands ; it 
seemed all too sad to be true. 

4 * We were much together, and you were very good to me. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that I was led on to hope foolishly 
against hope. There seemed nothing to divide us then," headded. 

" I was wrong," Helwyse said passionately, and rising from 
the low chair she had occupied opposite to his own, she now 
walked across the room, and stood in front of her easel, handling 
her brushes desperately — " I was wrong," she repeated, speaking 
with her face turned away from him. "I had no right to 
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behave towards you as I did. I shall never forgive myself as 
long as I live. You ought to despise me." 

" No. I do not see that you were very much to blame," 
Freeland said, also rising, and planting himself by her side, 
between the window and the easel. " You could not tell what 
was passing in my mind, and I am sure you were only kind 
from the kindest motives." 

" I did not intend to do any harm," Helwyse said, painting 
away wildly, and speaking with great agitation. " I knew that, 
situated as you were, your life must be very lonely. I only 
wanted to brighten it a little. And you were always like any 
other friend in my eyes. You ought to have stayed away." 

"Yes, there was the mischief. I ought to have stayed 
away," Freeland answered, looking crestfallen and self- 
reproachful. "I excused myself by saying that I could hide my 

feelings, and that I could be of some small service to you " 

"That makes it much worse — for me, I mean," she said, 
looking down, and on the point of crying. " You have done 
more for me than any of my friends, and I have rewarded you 
only by causing pain. How can I ever be happy again ? I 
shall have this burden on my conscience as long as I live." 

" You must forget all about it," Freeland said, and then, 
feeling that on the verge of this long separation he might be 
perfectly frank with her, he added, in a searchingly tender 
tone, a tone that had almost something of paternal fondness 
in it — " You are very happy, are you not ? " 

" I have been very happy," Helwyse answered, speaking 
with almost as much downrightness and affectionateness as 
himself. She was only beginning to realise how much she had 
been to him, and, in losing Freeland, what she was about to 
lose for ever. " But you cannot suppose that I have no heart, 
no memory, no gratitude ? Oh ! you ought to have spoken to 
me long ago, or to have dropped out of my life altogether." 

Then she moved away from the easel and from him, and 
sitting down by the table, wiped away the tears she could not 
stay, do what she might. 

" Every word you say is true," he replied, then he paused, 
and after a moment or two added : " But there is one thing 
you forget, and that alone explains my conduct. I supposed, 
at last, that you were indifferent to me. I believed — everybody 
said — that you cared for Mr. Kingsbury ! " 

Both were silent for a little. He did not dare to put the 
question — was it true ? She was too proud to say — it was false. 
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She had turned from red to pale, and now sat looking at him 
calmly, determined not to give way any more. 

" It was that conviction," he went on, " that kept me from 
speaking, that prevented me from going away before. It was, 
indeed, that conviction that made me decide to go to India. 
I foresaw a time when you would need me no longer, when I 
must not presume to offer you the slightest service any more, 
and I felt that my old life without you would be impossible. 
Had I not believed this, what should have prevented me from 
-saying, ' Helwyse, come with me ? ' And I am still bound to 
believe it, so that I dare not say now—' Helwyse, follow me.' " 

Then he paused, and looked at her for the answer that did 
not come. What, indeed, could she say? Love and pride, 
gratitude and remorse, were waging war in her heart. She 
longed to pour out, in her turn, a confession to him, but the 
words would not come. Yet the minutes were gliding by ; in 
a few more, he would be gonel For his part he felt that 
nothing more remained to say. He had told her the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, as he had intended to do. Better 
for both now that the parting should be got over. 

" Do not be grieved about me," he said, rising and holding 
out his hand with a smile, "and remember Ambrose and me 
sometimes " 

11 1 will write " she faltered. 

"And we will write also." Then he said, in a different 
voice : " If at any time you want a friend, you have one in 
Arthur Freeland. I shall always love you, Helwyse, better than 
anything else in the world." 

They shook hands with a quiet — "Good-bye, God bless 
you," then she accompanied him to the stair-head, whispering 
a second word of farewell. There was no one in the hall to 
open the front door, so Helwyse went downstairs also, and on 
the threshold they lingered, both wanting to say a last some- 
thing, both lacking courage. She had her hand on the lock, 
and looked down, blushing and trembling, but he interpreted 
her agitation amiss, and so the final adieu was said, and he 
hurried away — lonelier than he had come ? — he hardly knew. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

THE BLUE PETER IS HOISTED. 

Helwyse closed the door gently, and shutting herself up in her 
studio, shed abundant tears, half of sorrow and half of joy. With 
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a sense of great desolation was mingled a feeling of pride and 
happiness. This love of Freeland's made her feel newly, abun- 
dantly rich, suddenly dowered beyond all her hopes. An hour or 
two before she had said to herself, that life was strangely sad and 
lonely — that in spite of her artistic success, and the favour and 
flatteries of the world, no maiden in London was so forlorn as she ! 

She had rejected Kingsbury's love as not worth the having. 
She was on the point of losing the most devoted of her friends. 
Ambrose was also going to leave her. Bridget needed her no 
longer, and Bryan's mended fortunes made her less necessary 
to him than of old. Even her admirer of so many years' stand- 
ing, Mr. Starffe, had consoled himself! 

Yes, Helwyse thought, as she gazed on those frolicsome 
little Loves, Freeland's creations, that seemed to mock her in 
her loneliness — it is a dreary world, a disappointing world, and 
the best thing in it is the love I have thrown away ! She 
reviewed that long acquaintance with Freeland, reproaching 
herself, doing more justice to him at every step. What number- 
less services he had rendered her for which she had barely 
thanked him ! How devotedly he had nursed Ambrose when 
ill of infectious fever ! How generously he offered help when 
Bryan was in trouble ! What kindness a friend could render, 
Freeland had always been at hand to do, unrewarded, often all 
but unthanked. A great repentance was stealing over her heart, 
a great revulsion in Freeland's favour asserting itself. What 
could she do to show her gratitude ? How could she let him 
see that she was not what he took her to be ? 

She made up her mind at last to write him a letter. He 
was not to leave till the next morning early, so that nothing was 
easier than to send a note to him before he went. Yet she 
hesitated. If the letter did not reach him to-night, it could not 
be sent in time next day, and would not such a missive des- 
patched that evening surely bring him back to her again ! No, 
she would wait till he had started, and write afterwards. 

But she had worked herself up to that pitch of feeling when 
it was impossible to remain inactive. She must do something 
to restore herself to his good opinion at once, and to undeceive 
him about Kingsbury. That was only fair to them all. Freeland 
ought not to leave England, believing of her what was not true, 
and she was bound, on Kingsbury's behalf also, to put him right 

Should she follow her travellers to Southampton, and have 
an interview with Freeland on board ? The Fortunatus, lying 
off Southampton Docks, was to start at sunset on the morrow; 
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but Freeland and Ambrose, with the rest of her passengers, were 
begged to go on board early, and accordingly would leave 
London by the first train in the morning. Why should she 
not go with them as far as Southampton ? It would be afford- 
ing a great pleasure to Ambrose, above all, if she took Patrick 
with her. The lad had much wished to see his brother off, but 
the expense was not to be thought of, Bryan said, and so he 
was to take leave of him at the railway-station. Yes, that is 
the best thing to do, Helwyse now said to herself, I will send 
a telegram to Patrick. We will stay till the last minute on 
board, and sleep at Southampton ! 

But again she hesitated, and, when she sat down to write 
the telegram, found, to ber dismay, that it was too late. The 
offices would all be shut, and, unless she went herself to 
Hornsey, she could not let Patrick know of her intention. 
Again, supposing she carried out this plan, would not Freeland 
be too busy with his luggage and his charges — for he had two 
subordinates besides Ambrose to look after — to have any quiet 
talk with her ? Yet how could she let him go without a word 
or a sign ? Now, if ever, was the moment to reward him for 
his long devotion, his much-tried, unswerving love. Now, if 
ever, was the moment to show him that she was worthy of it. 
His words were ringing in her ear — " I dare not say now — 
Helwyse, follow me." The tone of his voice, the trembling of 
his lip, the searching fondness in his eyes as he looked at her 
and said this, haunted her, and could not be got rid of or dis- 
tanced. He had not breathed a word about the loneliness 
and self-renunciation of those past years, which she was now 
realising for the first time, nor of the still intenser loneliness to 
come ; but she foresaw it, and her heart yearned to him with 
inexpressible tenderness, pity, and admiration. How good, 
how noble, how high-minded he was ! There was no one else 
like him in all the world, and now she had lost him for ever ! 

She wept afresh, and, when she could weep no longer, again 
set herself to work to frame a decision. He loved her. She 
loved him. Was she not bound to tell him so ? What else 
could make him happy? 

The tears had unburdened her heart, and, lighting a lamp 
— for night had stolen on — she gazed at Freeland's wall-paint- 
ings long iuid earnestly, and as if for the first time. How fresh 
and lovely they were ! What care and love were bespoken in 
every line ! And then she took out one by one all the treasures 
he had given her without a word — the Oriental embroideries, 
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the exquisite shells, the amber and pearl beads, the scented 
rosaries. How foolishly fond he had been in spending so much 
money about her! Surely the hard-earned savings of years 
were here! And he had given them without expecting or 
receiving a word of acknowledgment. She quite well remem- 
bered now — and she smiled bitterly as she recalled the incident 
— her first feeling of disappointment at finding that Kingsbury 
was not the donor. She remembered, too, how abruptly Free-" 
land had taken leave on Kingsbury's arrival, doubtless imagin- 
ing what was in her mind. And then her memory flew back to 
those happy days with the children at Beechholme Park. Who 
was so kind, so charming, so helpful as Freeland then ? — who so 
self-forgetful ? Yet, out of consideration for her, not a word was 
breathed of his preference — for her sake he had even been cruel 
to himself. Oh, was anyone so worthy of a true affection as he ! 

She slept little that night, and in the first moments of the 
pearly dawn, when her tame sparrows were twittering among 
the pear-trees, awaiting the daily crumbs on their mistress' 
window-sill, and, as yet, not a cloud of vaporous gold betokened 
the rising sun ; when the tall, stately irises and the coquettish 
daffodils stood out clear and cold against a background of 
unbroken green, and even the rosy apple-blossoms looked as if 
cut out of ivory, Helwyse, wrapped in a white morning-gown, 
was moving about her studio. She sat down to her writing- 
table and began to write, this time not to Freeland, but to 
Bryan, and the letter once begun, was continued unhesitatingly 
to the end. This done, she began putting her studio in order, as if 
for a long journey, locking away papers, trinkets, and portfolios, 
even removing the half-finished picture that lay on the easel. 

A dozen letters of invitation and cards were lying un- 
answered about the table, which she enclosed in a second 
envelope addressed to Bryan, merely writing outside, "To be 
answered for me." All these and a few other preparations 
being made, she gave a last lingering look round her beloved 
sanctuary, breathed a little sigh and a little prayer, and, hastily 
turning the key in the lock, carried it with her upstairs. 

In the bedroom there was as much more to be done, and 
by the time wardrobes were put in order, a travelling-trunk 
packed with clothes, sketch-books and other necessaries for a 
long journey, it was already nine o'clock. 

She rang for her tea then, and when the little maid-of-all- 
work brought it up, said as calmly as she could : 

" Will you please have a cab at the door for me in half-an- 
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hour, and tell Mrs. Bray I am going on a journey ? Here is 
the key of my studio, and a letter for her which you will 
deliver as soon as she comes in." Fortunately for Helwyse, 
Mrs. Bray was always out marketing at that time of the day. 
"And here are two letters to be posted immediately/' she 
added with a little faltering of the voice, for all at once it came 
home to her that she was going away — who could tell for how 
long ? — and without bidding a single friend good-bye. 

But it was too late to think of it now, and she felt at that 
moment as if she had no love except for Freeland, no duty 
except to him. She had written the tenderest letter to Bryan, 
and she knew that he would understand everything and forgive. 
She must write to Mrs. Cornwell and everyone else by turns. 
How could she think of anything but Freeland now? When 
half-an-hour later Helwyse presented herself at the office of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company demanding a berth in the 
Fortunatus, the clerk looked at her with some astonishment. 

" Well, miss," he said, "it just happens there is one place 
still left in a ladies' cabin, but," and here he took out his 
watch, "you must look sharp or you will miss your train ! The 
eleven-thirty will take you just in time to catch the pilot-boat 
— only the eleven-thirty is your last chance, you know." 

"I must go," Helwyse said, taking out her purse with 
trembling fingers. " Be quick, I entreat you," and the clerk, 
who was a person of importance in the place, and a great 
admirer of art and beauty, no sooner saw the signature on her 
cheque than he cried, enraptured : 

"Miss Helwyse Fleming — the artist! Oh! never fear, 
miss, I will just jump on the cab myself to see that you don't 
lose your train or your boxes. I read the papers, you know, 
and I quite agree with what they say about your pictures. It 
will honour me to serve you." 

Helwyse was too anxious even to smile or to thank her 
champion, who, having handed over her draft to a fellow-clerk, 
seized his hat, and helping her into the cab, jumped on the box, 
wisning such an adventure would happen every week. Romance 
may sit behind a counter as anywhere else; and the clerk never 
forgot that sweet face and pathetic voice to his dying day. But 
for him, she would most likely have lost her train, her luggage, 
her money, for she was trembling from head to foot when she 
alighted, and could not for the life of her remember whither she 
wanted to go. Her protector, seeing this agitation, took herticket, 
had her trunk labelled, found her a comfortable seat, accepted 
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her faltering thanks with a tremendous flourish of his hat, then 
the whistle sounded and the train glided gently out of the station. 

In the delicious spring afternoon there was no pleasanter 
sight than the broad blue expanse of Southampton Water, 
where, amid numberless noble ships, lay the Fortunatus, its 
Blue Peter hoisted, one among many. The lady passengers 
were, for the most part, busy downstairs arranging their cabins,, 
but the men were on deck, Freeland and Ambrose among them. 
The pilot-boat had at last put off from shore, and Freeland's 
attention was fixed 011 a splendid steamer sailing leeward in the 
opposite direction, when on a sudden Ambrose ran up to him, 
telescope in hand, scarlet with excitement : 

" Mr. Freeland ! There is a lady in the pilot-boat so like 
aunt Helwyse — it must be she ! Oh I what has happened ? " 

"Nonsense, you are dreaming, my lad," Freeland said, 
turning scarlet all the same. " Hand me your glass." 

"It is aunt Helwyse, Mr. Freeland," Ambrose said des- 
perately, still clutching the glass, " I am quite, quite positive 
now. She has got on a hat I know well, and a little purple and 
gold Indian shawl about her shoulders — no one has another 
like it. Oh I what shall I do if she has come to take me back? ,r 
and he looked on the point of crying, but an instant later, still 
monopolising the glass, added exultingly : " Hurrah ! it is all 
right. Aunt Helwyse has got her trunk in the boat with her,, 
so she has not come to take me away. She must have come 
then to paint the porpoises. Hurrah, hurrah ! " 

Freeland made no answer. He also recognised her now, 
and a sudden, incomparable joy took possession of him. For 
whose sake could she have come, if not, indeed, for his ? The 
pilot-boat was soon alongside the vessel, and Freeland saw that 
Helwyse glanced upward as if seeking him. A moment more and 
he was at the gangway to receive her, Ambrose following behind. 

"Oh, aunt Helwyse ! you are going with us all the way, are you 
not?" he cried. " When I first saw you, I thought something was 
the matter at home, and that you had come to fetch me. But 
you have got your boxes, so I am sure nothing has happened 1" 

" Nothing — I am going with you — that is all," she said, re- 
leasing herself from his rough embrace ; adding : "Look after my 
things, will you, whilst I talk to Mr. Freeland a minute or two." 

The boy obeyed delightedly, and pounced upon her cloak 
and bags with an air of great importance. Helwyse, still hold- 
ing the hand Freeland had held out to her when ascending the 
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hatchway, moved with him to the side of the vessel, where they <& 

could talk, unnoticed and alone. _ 

" It was not as you thought," she began, blushing and weep- 
ing. " I had a great mind to write — but I did not know what #Ct3 
to say — so I came instead 1 " ls< 

The last preparations were now made for sailing. The * 

captain's wife and little daughter had gone back in the pilot- je 

boat, the parting bell was rung, and the stately ship moved : Q 

majestically from its anchorage. 

Helwyse and Freeland had been talking for, at least, half- ] 

an-hour, when Ambrose ran up to them, shouting: "Aunt I 

Helwyse, I have arranged your things beautifully in your cabin, 
and I have been helping the other lady, too. I am so useful 
to everybody, you don't know — but now, do tell me, why you 
made up your mind so suddenly to go with us 1 Did Mr. 
Freeland persuade you to paint the porpoises ? " 

The dinner-gong fortunately diverted the boy's attention, 
and finding that neither Freeland nor Helwyse was in the least 
hungry, much less entertaining, he followed their advice, and 
went downstairs to dine without them. Evening stole on 
gradually, and was more lovely than the spring day had been. 
The moon came up, and, as they glided along, seemed to scatter 
silver coins on the purple waves ; a star or two shone in the 
pure heavens. Sea and sky alike were exquisitely bright and 
peaceful, as the hopes of those two hearts. They were just 
beginning to talk calmly of the future, and to explain matters 
satisfactorily, when again that terrible Ambrose burst upon them. 

" Mr. Freeland — aunt Helwyse ! What can you be dream- 
ing of? It is so lively below, and you must be so dull up here 
all by yourselves 1 Do come downstairs, and I will eat a little 
more to keep you company." 

The Blue Peter of the Fortunatus being hoisted, there is 
nothing left for us to do but imagine her safely landed in a happy 
haven, and all kinds of gladnesses and good hopes awaiting those 
who were left behind. The dreaded sum of — " Four and three 
make seven/' had turned out luckily for all concerned in it at 
last. Might not the friendless little orphans standing on a strange 
threshold, demanding love and shelter, figure as Heaven-sent 
angels, whom their protectors had entertained unawares ? 

THE END. 
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. XT 18 THB GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERT OF 
THE PBS8BNT CENTTJBY. 

II is tli« test known remedy for Congif, Golds, Consiu»ntiOB, WhoopiBg Conga, Bron- 
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name of Chlorodyne, but quite devoid ol Its wonderful effects. See that the Trade Mark, "The Blfphant/* is 
on the wrapper, so., and that the words freeman's Original Chlorodyne are engraved on the 
' Government Stamp, which Is the only true Chlorodyne. 
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